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WORDS ON THE WEST WIND 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


HE holiday in France could have been a wonderful one, had 

it not been for that damned motorcar. It used up a gallon 

/ of oil every 300 miles. It oiled up its plugs every 30-50 miles. 

- The chromium-plated exhaust pipes, coming away from the 

side of the bonnet, burned my right wrist again and again, as with 

spanner and new set of plugs taken from the reserve box, I attempted 

to remove the old oily plugs and replace them. By the time we got 

to the hills and virages of the Côte d'Azur, I had a dozen sores 
where the flesh had been burned on those hot pipes. 

But let us forget it, and let the reader come with us, through 
Picardy and Artois, through St. Pol, Arras, Laon, Soissons, Dijon, 
Lyons, Vienne, and so through the Céte d’Or down to the blue 
Mediterranean, where the first glance of the sea, from the white 
sandy shore, revealed how inevitable was Shelley's West Wind ode 

. the-sapless foliage of ocean, the clear water; and Aeschylus’ 
: ünnumbeted smile of ocean, the wine-dark sea at evening, while 
‘nightingales sang in the great reeds by the shore, and tree-frogs 
under the moon made their melancholy and lone cries of honk... 
honk .. . to one another under the high scrub hills aromatic with 
so. many wiry bushes all in flower. 


It is still a playground, this coast of azure: but it is evened up. 
No longer are so many people poor, a few so rich. The sea is over- 
fished; the bare-footed fishermen bring in small catches, but they 

. get high prices for what they bring in, as much as a thousand francs 
the kilogram, wet or ‘live’ weight. Red wine in the shops can be 
got for as low as 55 francs a bottle, and you take your own bottle 
and get it filled, after paying 20 francs for it, or about 44d. If you 
stay in an auberge it will cost you 1,500 francs a day; if you take 
a room, as we did, overlooking the little. quay blown up'by the 
Germans, a large room with an equally large terrace in front of it, 
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with deck chairs and tables, and geraniums and other flowers in 
pots on the walls surrounding it, this will cost you 200 francs a day, 
and you can buy butter, meat, vegetables, bread, etc., for about 400 
francs a day each. And you avoid the luxurious hotels, where pale 
and puffy Swiss and fleshy Americans, arriving out of their big 
gleaming and silent sedan motorcars, sit and, eat and drink and 
move on, watched by the impoverished English who can’t afford 
such places any more: at ads por not more than ten or twelve days. 


Get yourself some iie. trousers and blue ais in the market 
for £1 apiece, some espadrilles with rope soles and blue cloth sides, 
and ‘go native’. Avoid the wine-lists with vintage champagnes at 
2,000 and 2,500 francs a bottle, and, if you like wine, get an armful, 
or, better, a woven rush-basketful, of good dry champagne at 600 
francs a bottle from one of the cool cave-like wine-shops, and drink 
it, on your own terrace, with strawberries beside your glass, as 
recommended by Richard. Aldington. Buy your own bread and 
croisettes, at a third the price. Oh, these middle-classes, with their 
talk of prices, as D. H. Lawrence wrote . . . but one has to eke out 
somehow, otherwise when the time comes for return, there will be 
no money for essence or oil, no cash for food, and Calais is 1,200 
miles away if you are going to Italy and up the valley of the Po 
to Milano, and then over the Simplon into Switzerland and France. 
And lubricating oil in Italy costs £2 10s. the gallon . . . you’ve got 
to think of prices, unl you go by Cook’s Tour. 


When we were here in May 1949, ihe Seto -ticket racket was 
petering out. It worked this way. You changed a traveller’s cheque 
for £5 in the Bank of France, and were given about »,800 francs 
and with them go tickets, each for 10 litres of essence. Any tabac 
shop or garage would give you 4o francs a litre, or 400 francs for 
one ticket. So for every £5 changed into francs you got nearly £8 
worth of tickets, or about £193 for your English fiver. And as you 
were allowed £50 from England, this was, in French currency, 
worth £130. It was only timidity, combined with a sort of super- 
ciliousness, which prevented me from selling my tickets, until in 
the end we were short of money, on the return, and then the market 
had collapsed. I couldn’t even get 5 francs a litre. A great big 
fat man, looking like Francis Sullivan the film-actor, in French 
uniform, took my sheets of tickets off me at Calais. I meekly de- 
clared them, and handed them over. It wasn’t virtue on my part; 
for I did try as we came North again, wanting to > bring some bacon 
and butter, and a bottle of brandy. , 
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The market had been killed by the Americans and Swiss; for 
dollar or Swiss-franc bills exchanged in the Bank of France yielded 
sheets and sheets of tickets. The French are said to have put them- 
selves on their feet by this ticket business; it brought in the dollars, 
and with them they bought petrol, and their keenest business men, 
the suppliers of food and material, acquired their mobility to trade 
on the petrol they bought in the libre market. So said one French- 
man, quietly and with a shrug of the shoulders, as he sipped the 
illegal absinthe sold under another name in the buvettes and bars. 
“Let the politicians in Paris, all self-seekers, declare this or that—we 
are free, and please ourselves and harm nobody.” 


The French mechanics were always renowned for their worth. 
Their pleasing garages were open to all hours, like the shops, some 
of them from 7 a.m. onwards—the owner-serving shops, I mean, not 
the big business ones. Take the average stew-fed broad-and-easy 
English mechanic, and put him beside a French worker—the French- 
man works twice as fast and the bill is a third of what the bill 
in England would be. The French seem to me to be changed; 
perhaps I never really knew them before. I did not like them 
before—the older generation—these younger ones are pleasant, their 
children’ happy.. I know it is only,a superficial impression, but 
during many days and nights mixing in with and observing them, 
I never heard a voice raised in anger or altercation. 


One of the reasons is the food, of course. France has fewer mouths 
‘to feed than Britain has, and many more acres than Britain. Beef 
is not scarce, but not plentiful; it takes some years to build up a 
herd, and many herds were ruined in 1945. Pigs there are in plenty. 
One went into a shop to buy two pork chops for supper, with apple 
sauce, friend potatoes, and tomatoes, and was asked, “Can’t you 
take four chops instead of twọ?” A good chop for a shilling— 
a young pig, none of your old boars or sows or ‘baconers’ fatted for 
nearly two years and looking like bullocks. 


Someone remarked to me before J got to France that the political 
set-up didn’t mean a thing to the real France. Reading English 
newspapers, one got the impression of France being always on the 
verge Of ruin and revolution. The towns went into ferment occa- 
sionally, but the strength of France lay in her broad fields and the 
fact that she did not need to buy food from abroad, as Britain did. 
The French have a well-covered belly; and as my old companion 
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V. M. Yeates remarked in Winged Victory, a thin man does not 
think the same as a fat man. 

The thousands of U.S.A. automobiles one sees every day in France! 
Poor England is out of it, with her miserable licensing laws and 
still-life hotels. It’s said that the tourist-trade is our best hard- 
currency earner: poor England. We always knew the English could 
take it; now we've got to learn to give it. Self-praise and self- 
satisfaction are no substitutes for service and goods; and in many 
respects I feel ashamed for this country. You do not live by the 
export trade; you die by it. 


It isn’t the isod. 80 dad as the eouble bie French take to do 
a decent job with it. English cooking is shoddy. I was never a man 
for good food, but at least one can see the difference in an English 
café or eating house, and a French restaurant of equivalent bourgeois 
kind. The French are on their toes, you can see they put all they 
have and more into the job. And they are honest, unlike some of 
the Italians. 

France a poor country? Heavens, try to get a hotel room in 


Lyons, in that massive Birmingham of France. They are all full ` 


up, hundreds, almost thousands of them. Business is thriving, the 
money is rolling in. There is something very phoney about the 
accounts in British newspapers. Do you remember how, during 
1941-44, they talked of liberating starving France? How the bully 


beef and the vitaminised chocolate were stored, to be rushed among 


the haggard and starving peasants? You couldn't give away a tin 
of Argentine bully in France in 1944. They had all they wanted. 

No, France does not look like a country going downhill. The 
people one encountered seemed level, happy, assured. The politi- 
cians doing their stuff in Paris might have been doing it in a void. 
The void of dollar deficiency, of usury, of gold. The real France, 
having all the arable acreage it wanted to feed its population, was 
all right. The politicians, or the ones momentarily in power, made 
rules and created rackets called taxes; the free marketeers corrected 
them. 


One day I gave a fellow who had a clothing stall in the Thursday 
market at Le Lavendou a ticket for ten litres, to help him move 
on to the next day’s market thirty kilometres away. A gendarme 
was standing near. I said, “I am liable to heavy penalties for giving 
you this ticket.” The policeman roared with laughter, so did the 
stall-holder, as he gave me a blue cotton shirt. 

On the way to Lavendou, to the south, we ran along the Rhone 
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valley, and entered an aromatic country of wiry herbs and bushes | 
growing on the hills and plateaux: I recognised only thyme and 

lavender. I wish I knew the name of the butterflies and flowers 

which everywhere gave a beautiful wildness to the unknown country. 

(Richard Aldington, whom we met at. Lavendou, knew them all. 

He should write a book about his passion for butterflies.) 

It was only when we had left the Chemin des Dames, that circular 
sweep of hills overlooking the plain, where a million French and 
Germans had enriched the chalky soil of vineyards, behind us, that | 
we realized we had passed through. that ghost-like country of im- 
mense offensives we had read: about in the communiques of those 
days. Behind us, down the. straight fast.grey road, on the slopes 
of the blue ring of hills, Nivelle’s 1917 offensive had failed, leaving 
a million and a half troops dispirited and in such disorder that 
within a few days of the shambles the troops of two army corps were 
on -the march for Parish,. to stop. the war. The British soldiers 
heard about it up at. Arras, soon after the Vimy Ridge had been 
taken on gth April of that year. . 


‘Life at awadon was iela one aad to be on the verge 
of another dimension all the time. Perhaps because one was com- 
pletely happy, completely free of the frustration which living in 
England had entailed. At first, a feeling of guilt remained with 
one: of having run away, leaving behind others bogged in that 
frustration. At first, to be in a house with half a dozen others 

-drinking champagne at noon, and again at five-thirty or six o’clock, 
gave one a bad conscience. Even if one drank only Perrier water 
oneself, or a little vin ordinaire. One was not used to living without 
into chaos and ruin, was part of one’s being. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘IN MY END IS MY BEGINNING 
URSULA WOOD 


PRoprep on a broken jamb, the garden door 
opens on deserts. It opened here before 

on branchy orchards, cool all summer through, 
coloured and scented, drenched in light and dew. 


The fire and power, fury of being alive 
survive my spring, dried to the very bone, 
and drive me to the wilderness that lies 
beyond my ruins, waiting for me alone. 


Alone is more than solitary now, 

horizon to horizon footmark spanned, 

where self learns self, walking companionless, 
a single thread across striated sand: ` 


it is the day that withers into age; 

it is the sleepless night on which I lie 

a hieroglyph, bare pattern of mankind, 
under the changing star-map of the sky: 


it is the sense that none was here before, 
no kindred creature ever breathed this air 
or left a trace of life as wayside alms 

or token of known hope or known despair. 


Stumbling and tattered flesh will you endure? 
will you outlast the soul’s eternity 

to spin a maze with no deliverance 

on empty earth below the empty sky? 


Iam the miraged desert and the restless sea, 

the dumb beast, blind and quivering, drenched in fear 
or burning in the hollow hand of day: 

the whole of grief caged in a single tear. 


‘ Anguish of Time rise up and flower in me, 
wake springs from rocks and summon back delight, 
blessing and healing flow from a ‘broken hand, 
where the dumb remember words, the blind learn sight. 


URSULA WOOD 


Life, in Love's image made, defaced and marred ` 
never obliterate, still with honour tell `. 

man’s princeliness, affirm creation’s truth 

speaking in words made before Babel fell. 


- All landmarks lost: no sandstone Memnon left 
- singing to sunrise: and no city’s trace 
lies humped in dust’ with all its glory down 
to mark a shadow in the wilds of space, ` 


what voice can answer here but my own voice? 
What shadow fall but mine? What can be known 
beyond my knowledge? But suddenly, face to face, 
Love stands before me here and is my own. 

Whose hands cut out these features on the rock? 
Whose vision knew those leaf-veined fans as wings? 
Who saw those eyes would hold the depths. of space, 
those hands the. source whence living water springs?. 


Who came before me all this desert way, 
endured such night and then outlived such day 
to tear divine assurance from the.stone, _ 

, . this first and last, this sum of.all things known? 


Ps oa 


un 


I was an echo of a far-off sound, 

a thorn of shadow cast along the ground 

now gathered up to stature of a god. 

My empty hands touched earth, therein to find. 
the source of rivers, their deep springs unbind: 
wings spread about me, feather and filament 
alert with life and power for ascent. 


Manifest love, flame fallen to aspire, 
burning to consume and not destroy, 
infinite meaning, crown and crest of fire, 
what words interpret and yet not alloy ~ 
the absolute vision, consummated joy? 


IN MY END IS MY BEGINNING 


Love has no shadow: one with living light, 
daybreak unfurled upon the ebbing night 
and exultation blazing through the sky, 

I hold eternity within my hand; 

a drop of water or a grain of sand, 

what more was I. . À 

who am life's self, love’s self to glorify? 


HI 


The world’s end lies where journeys were begun: 
by quays with iron chains looped through the sea, 
and rust-red hulks whose seafaring is done 

and umber nets stretched drying in the sun. 


The world’s end lies in this familiar place; 

first outward footmark is the last footstep home, 
the thread is joined, woven to leave no trace 

or knot this moment as a point in space. 


Up the same lane to the same garden door 
where all-the early world of morning lies, 

rain strung on sunlight through the grassy floor 
and April branches flowering evermore. 


Speak now my senses, in whose light I move 
from radiance to radiance through the day 
where heavy trees echo the clouds ‘above, 
keep your perpetual festival of love. 


O apprehended self, so long unknown 
beyond the tides of growth and withering, 
to such a benediction you have grown 
within the temporal ramparts of the bone. 


Love is man’s measure and his wisdom’s end: ` 
in joy’s uncertainty, in known despair, Í 
he seeks no other state for heart or mind, 

no peace beyond the glories they can find. 


O child of substance and the elements, 
charting your journey by this wandering star, 
what can you make more than the thing you are? 


eae eas ah EI 
REPORT ON SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


THE CASE OF THE HEREROS | 
THE REV. MICHAEL SCOTT 


THE PRAYER OF AN AGED ‘HERERO CHIEF ON SIGNING 
HIS PEOPLE'S PETITION TO THE UNITED NATIONS: 


YOU are the great God of all the Earth and Heaven. We are so 
insignificant. In us there are many defects. But the power is yours 
to make and to do what we cannot do.. You know all about ts. . 

O Lord, help us who roam about. Help us who have been placed 
in Africa and have no dwelling-place of our own. . Give us back a 
dwelling-place of our own. Give us back a dwelling-place. O God, 
all power is yours in Heaven and Earth: Amen. 


For three years the leaders of the- Herero tribe have been refused 
permission.by the South African Government to come to Britain 
or the United Nations when the future of their country has been 
under discussion. I have travelled to New York, via London, where, 
with others, I put their case before Mr. Noel Baker, to present their 
case to the United Nations at Lake Success. 

What these. people are asking to-day is this: whose wards are we 
now? Let me give the barest outline of the historical facts. 

When. war broke out in 1914, Lord Buxton, then Governor of 
the Cape, promised the Hereros that if they would fight. against 
the Germans, the lands taken from them by the German colonial 
administrators would be restored to them. 

After the war the British Government gave a Mandate to South 

* Africa to administer the territory. But the Hereros did not receive 
their lands back. On the contrary, they were dispossessed of lands 
into which they had entered after the Peace. They were intimidated. 
Their homes were burnt down. Three hundred Boer families took ~ 
their place, thirty-two square miles to the family. 

To-day, the Hereros have no secure title of land and are liable to 
dispossession at the will of the Union Government. The paramount 
importance of security of land tenure is recognized by the African 
people, as it is by the Trusteeship Council of U.N.O. The Council's 
Report expresses “apprehension at this indication that the Union 
Government has not seen fit to restore the traditional land rights, 
which were taken away from the indigenous inhabitants under the 
German regime.” 

The real tragedy of the African peoples dates from 1913, when 
the Land Act dispossessed the African peoples of their rights and 
titles to land, and created the Reserve system, a system which houses, 
or; more précisely, confines, the Hereros to-day. in ‘eight reserves. 
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Under these conditions a formerly virile people began to deteriorate, ‘ 
as was inevitable, until the menfolk became unskilled and de- 
tribalised-labourers migrating between the reserves and the white 
man’s farms and mines. j i , 

Already fifty-eight per cent. of the land of South-West Africa is 
in the hands of the White one-tenth of the population. Africans 
in South-West Africa have no constitutional redress within the 
Union’s political system. They have no elected representation in the 
House of Assembly. Last, by declining to submit a Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, South Africa has deprived these people of the right of petition 
enjoyed under the L.o.N. Permanent Mandates Commission. 


During the First World War, and after it, the idea of trusteeship 
became the central principle in the relationship of White and 
African people. A backward people, it was reasoned, should be 
elevated, developed, taught self-government.. The Hereros have 
been given no such opportunities, while their traditional way of 
life has been taken from them: They have been dispossessed of their 
lands, concentrated in grotesquely inadequate reserves where popula- 
tion increase is forcing the people into the towns, mines and farms 
as migrant labourers. These bad conditions have resulted in in- 
evitable destruction of social discipline, in family life, and in.the 
physical health of the people. 

In 1942, when the-cost-of-living was a great deal lower for Africans 
than is the case to-day, the Health Services Commission in South 
Africa reported that “the concensus of medical officers of health and 
the evidence of several surveys is that the native infantile mortality 
rate is not less than 150 per thousand anywhere, and in some areas 
is as high as 600 or 700 per thousand.” The rate of illegitimacy has 
been reported as high as fifty per cent. in some urban districts. 
Dr. G. W. Gale, Venereal Diseases Officer for South Africa from 
1939 to 1942, stated that between twenty-five and thirty per cent. 
of the urban natives in the several surveys taken had syphilis. 
In the Rand gold-mining area over forty per cent. of native and 
coloured women attending anti-natal clinics showed positive Wasser- 
mann blood tests. According to the Chief Tuberculosis Officer, 
South Africa has the dubious distinction of holding the world’s 
record for the tuberculosis death rate among the non-European 
industrial workers. ‘The Union has 40,000 active cases walking 
around”, he said, “yet in Britain, if there were more than 200 
tuberculotics on the waiting list, there were questions in Parlia- 
ment.” 

This terrible deterioration in the physical and social conditions 
of the non-European peoples in South Africa results. directly from 
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‘man-made laws and economic sanctions, from’ the systematic and 
legalised robbery of the African’s lands, and the imposition of rigid 
colour barriers to prevent their economic development. The Pass 
laws, and the penal provisions of the Masters and Servants Act, 
are ‘resulting in ever-increasing mass arrests of Africans who are 
found without one or other of the several passes they are required 
to carry, and are then condemned to forced labour on farms and 
“work colonies”. In the course of a single year almost one in ten 
of the non-European population is being convicted of some crime 
in South ‘Africa. In 1946 there were 861,269.convictions, mainly of 
Africans, who number eight and a half millions. Crimes of violence 
are increasing. There were more murders in the gold reef area 
of Johannesburg in seven months than amongst the whole forty 
millions of England’s population in one year. 

“It is under these circumstances that Africans continue to look to 
the United Nations as a constitutional instrument of justice, and 
expression of world opinion. It is the case of these dispossessed and 
oppressed peoples that I now plead before the United Nations. 


FOOTNOTE , 


Three times the United Nations has passed resolutiòns by large majorities 
condemning the Union and calling for compliance with the Charter. 

The Union Legislature now proposes to pass legislation whereby South-West 
Africa will be “integrated” into the Union, i.e., it is proposed to use legal forms 
to clothe annexation contrary to the letter and spirit of the Charter. Twice 
previously, in 1925 and 1929, the Union proposed the same policy: each time it 
was held_-by the League to be tantamount to annexation. The view was that 
if sovereignty over South-West Africa is vested elsewhere than in thé Union, 
then the Union cannot by unilateral action confer upon itself sovereignty. 

Since the Union has three times ignored resolutions passed by the United 
Nations, the procedure indicated is application to the International Court of 
Justice for an interpretation of the treaty under which the territory is held by 
the Union. 

The Hereros were a highly-developed cattie-raising tribe living in South-West 

~ Africa (322, 450 s.m.). They lived by cattle-raising because only along the banks 
of the rivers is there sufficient water for agriculture, This vast territory wus 
formerly German South-West A frica. The Germans promoted European settle- 
ment in the southern half of the territory, taking most of the land from the 
natives, Hereros, Hottentots, Ovambos and Berg Damaras. They prohibited 
stock-raising, the -traditional way of life of these people.’ In 1904 the tribes 
combined forces and rose against their Teutonic oppressors. The Germans 
massacred more than three-quarters of the Hereros and half the other tribes. 
Some tribesmen escaped into Bechuanaland, and by 1946 there were 14,000 
living there. 

When Germany, ceded her colonies under the Versailles Treaty, they were not 
annexed, but placed in trust under international supervision. Thus the Mandate 
system came into widespread. use. 

The South African Union demanded annexation: the United States held” out 
against: that transfer. In 1919 a. Mandate was given to the Union to administer 
South-West Africa. The principle of no annexation was re-affirmed after the 
Second World War. The principie is incorporated in the United Nations Charter. 
International trusteeship was envisaged. All- States administering mandated 
territories have placed their mandated territories under Trusteeship, EXCEPT THE. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. B 
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(2) THE MAKING OF A WASTELAND ‘ 


ATCH Man in one particular region of the Earth, the 
great Tennessee Valley, as he wastes himself in the pro- 
cess of wasting his environment. See how he suffers : 
consider why. : 
It was no Piskah view, the great shining valley, for the first settlers, 
it was a Promised Land. . But Man, the mismanager of his environ- 
ment, entered in, and in a few brief years there was a wasteland. 1 


Some two hundred years ago, small’ parties of hunters made their 
way over the high Appalachian Mountains into the Tennessee 
Valley.’ They were seeking chiefly beaver, for beaver hats were then 
the fashion in both America and Europe, and there was big money 
in the fur trade.: These fur hunters passed over tracts that had been. 
beateri into a forest highway system by untold: ‘generations of buffalo, 
elk, bison, antelope and deer; beasts whose. remote sires had poached 
the maize of the Mound People who once dwelt in the Valley and 
who disappeared from it long before history began. 

These, the first White men in the Valley, cared nothing for it, 
save as a source of wealth. And if they cast seeds upon the earth 
on their westward ‘way it was.merely in the hope of a chance crop 
when -the time came for their return. These chance plantings were 
made in the prehistoric village clearings that had been inherited in 
the course of time by the Red Man from the Mound People. `> . 

For these predatory men the Valley did not signify; but for the 
Valley these hunters were the prelude to ruin. 

The fur hunters returned with tales of mighty forests and great 
rivers, of rolling undulating plains and great shallow valleys. ‘They 
were heard with that sort of awe in which the citizens of Venice 
’ listened to Marco Polo, newly returned from Cathay. 

Man moves about the earth for many reasons, but they are mostly 
reducible to one, namely, the quest for food or the wealth which 
secures food. The approach is predatory, for irresponsible exploita- 
tion precedes the concept of fiduciary management. The poor 
farmers East and South of Tennessee, for whom life was hard, 
listened to the tales of the fur hunters, and many of them decided ` 
that this must surely be the Land of Promise. So began the west- 

ward trek over the Appalachians by covered wagon, by canoe, from 
Virginia, from North and from South Carolina, into the great ` 
Valley watered by ‘the Tennessee and its many tributaries. — 
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What did this great region offer these adventurous men and 
women, nearly all of English or of Scottish stock, whose virility was 
vouched for by their very presence in.the New. World? The Valley 
offered everything essential for Man’s material welfare. Not one 
‘thing was lacking.’ It offered health, since its climate was temperate. 
It promised, if not wealth, plenty, since its abundant soil, well suited 
for stock breeding and crop raising, was enriched by the animal 
and vegetable increment of thousands of ‘years. 

The newcomers saw great forests whose timber assured them stout 
homes and abundant fuelling. From their covered wagons they 
saw ‘elk, moose, deer, antelope and bear. Overhead, they watched 
the flight of geese, grouse, duck and crane. And the great Tennessee, 
with its company of tributaries, in whose pellucid waters flashed 
salmon and trout, promised future food and provided present trans- 
port. So much they saw, and must have rejoiced on their way; but 
what they did not see was the wealth that lay beneath their wagon 
wheels, the gold and coal and copper and zinc buried in the heart 
of the fecund earth. 

-They had, indeed, entered into a Promised Land. a 

The Tennessee Valley is four-fifths the size of England and Wales 
together. It is divided naturally into three parts. On the East rise 
the great Appalachians, or Great Smokies, whose high peaks spring 
from the flanks of long and narrow valleys into which flows the 
water that descends as rain upon the ranges. These streams empty 
themselves into the larger tributaries of the great Tennessee River 
which, in due course and after some six hundred miles, flows into 
the Ohio. 

Beyond these mountains to the west lies the great Cumberland 
Plateau, the Blue Grass country, whose fertility increases as it un- 
rolls to the west. Here the hills are low, where before they were 
high, and the valleys wide and shallow, where before they were steep 
and narrow. Last, to the west, stretches the great alluvial plain 
that reaches as far as the Mississippi. toe 

In two centuries strange things have befallen both valley and 
river. Both have béen subjected to bad management, and to good 
management: consequently both have ‘mirroréd Man’s stupidity, 
cupidity and ignorance, on the one ‘hand, and his wisdom, sense of 

` service to his kind, and technical virtuosity and knowledge, on the 
other. 

As for the first settlers, those. men of English and Scottish stock, 
and the Canaan into which they ‘so -hopefully entered in their 
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covered wagons and canoes, their descendants were destined to be- > 
come in two centuries a race apart, one of the most tragic people 
in the Union; while their Canaan, that was to have endowed them . 
with abundant life, was to become a wasteland of want and poverty. 

What,-then, brought about this tragedy of impoverished life, and 
wasted wealth? The short answer is that the land was wasted and 
then involved the men who wasted it in their own ruin. One might 
write that the Terinessee Valley was ruined by bad farming and 
mining methods, and defective economics. And that would be true. 
Or one might write that the Tennessee Valley was looted in a spirit 
of ignorance, greed and cruelty. And that would be true, also. 

Let us return for a moment,to the Indian who, two centuries ago, 
was the sole representative of the human race in this region. He 
lived well enough, mainly by hunting, and where he settled into 
some form of anchored village life, his agricultural activities were 
such that the ecological balance of the Valley was not upset thereby. 
He grew a: ‘little corn, squash and tobacco. The great forests re- 
mained intact, a green mantle over the land protecting it from the 
- heavy rains; the wide rivers ran clear and clean; birds and beasts | 
multiplied. The Indian: had his place in this: scene as a simple 
factor in its total physiology, along with the flora, and fauna all 
about him, with which he lived in harmonious association. . . 

Nature tends to establish rough balances, or harmonies,’ the 
so-called ecological balance. But Man can so interfere with his - 
environment that natural processes may be abnormally retarded ‘or 
accelerated, so that physical events, occurring: normally in periods 
measurable i in geological time, may be completed in the short span 
of a single human lifetime. ; 
` When this is brought about by mismanagement, great evils ensue 
and the normal physiological processes of the earth’s surface are 
rendered abnormal, or pathological, that is, they become diseased. 
Thus the role of Man degenerates to that of a disease-producing 
parasite, damaging or destroying the health of the earth. 

‘The Red Man lived on, but with the Valley: the White Man 
lived on, but against it; and in the process of destroying its ecological 
balance the latter brought about bis own destruction. 

The psalmist may sing of the eternal hills, but the hills are not 
eternal. They rise and fall, like a great slow- -breathing of the Earth’s 
breast. Thus, for example, the Blue Ridge mountain, on the south 
of the Appalachians, was once. thirty’ thousand feet high: rae have - 
sunk to a mere ten thousand feet. . 
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Aeons will pass away and these mountains, and many more, will be 
levelled to the plains, will sink below the plains, will be swallowed 
by the sea. Such changes are part of Nature’s long-term scheme for 
the Earth before which man stands impotent. Such events, taking 
place in the slow unfolding of geological time, are not even dis-. 
cernible to any but the expert. Yet the basic processes involved 
touch Man very nearly and are significant for his well-being. 

For it is from the disintegration of the rocks that. the soil pro- 
ceeds. It is estimated that the time involved in the formation of a 
single inch of living top-soil is somewhere between six hundred and 
a thousand years. This top-soil, essential to all animal and vegetable 
life on earth, is being made, and is being moved about, unceas- 
ingly by natural processes—by winter frost and by summer heat, 
by drought and by torrential rains, by great rivers and little rivulets: 
by the wind. ` 

These are the agencies that wear the rocks away and change them 
into soil, and move that soil about the earth’s surface. 

The soil, then, is a long time in the making. In the Tennessee 
Valley, as elsewhere over the earth’s surface, the soil. wealth thus 
produced by Nature’s patient methods over vast periods of time, 
has been squandered by Man in little more than a ceniti: And 
with what baleful consequences will be shown. 

Human material of good quality, sturdy men,. women and 
children, is set down in an environment from which no ingredient 
essential for good living is lacking: and yet the result is failure, 
a progressive deterioration of Man and environment. 

Material goods, then, it would seem, even when coupled with 
opportunity and freedom to make use of them, are not enough in 
themselves and provide no guarantee of successful living. For the 
ensuing two centuries after the settlement of the first farming com- 
munities in the Tennessee Valley there proceeded a steady decline in 
the human material and in the environment under its management. 
And as the environment changes, or is ruthlessly changed by Man, 


‘economic, social and cultural changes occur in parallel. 


Those first settlers began in a simple way. In the east, because 
the valleys were steep and narrow, their farms were small; on the 
Plateau, where the valleys were shallow, the farms were larger. But 
the method of cultivation followed was the same in each case. The 
main crop was corn, and hogs were the chief livestock. 

One-crop farming became the rule early on, the main crops bring- 
ing corn, cotton and tobacco. Cotton and tobacco are crops that 
exhaust the soil. For a century this method of farming was pursued 
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in the Valley. Logically, the cultivator should ask himself what è 
crops are best for the preservation of the soil and shape his rotation 
in accordance with that criterion. But -in the Tennessee Valley 
the crop was determined by considerations totally divorced from 
agricultural good sense, by considerations completely arbitary, 
namely, the demand of the buyer whose interest does not go beyond 
the satisfaction of his immediate needs for the produce of the land. 
There was a market for cotton and therefore, cotton was grown. 

When the land became exhausted, these men said: “Why worry, 
there is plenty more?” They accordingly reverted to prehistoric 
methods, namely, a shifting cultivation. ‘They abandoned their 
exhausted farms and moved up the flanks of the valleys; burning 
. or.felling the forest in their paths. 

With the uncovering ‘of the protecting shield of the forest and. 
the use of the exposed land for row crops, began the process of 
erosion. With every retreat into the hills, too, contacts with civiliza- 
tion became more difficult. In time there developed in the’ Valley 
communities virtually cut off from the outside world, receiving no 
inflow of new ideas, or of new blood, and pursuing a way of life 
that made inevitable progressive regression. 

By the beginning of the Nineteenth Century gullying had already 
become a serious problem, and large areas of formerly fertile land 
were barren waste. By 1820 the uplands, where most of the excessive 
cotton crops had been grown, were ruined, a barren, broom-infested 
wasteland. The great Tennessee River and its tributaries, once 
clean, ran murky with the top-soil, borne towards the sea. 

Hard upon this persistent mismanagement of the soil came the 
economic, cultural and social consequences. As the; mountain com- 
munities became more poverty-stricken their indebtedness to the 
townfolk increased, and there evolved the rule of the mortgagee. 
Men who had farmed their own land remained npon it to work, 
after foreclosure, for the new owners. 

If large rural communities have no money they can raise no taxes 
for local necessary public works. Such essential amenities as roads, 
schools, work-shops and community halls, hospitals and libraries be- 
come inadequate or disappear. So the descendants of the first settlers 
deteriorated and were the true architects of their own destruction, 
moving away from well-being and abundance to the hills, and to 
the poor soil of the hills that thelr mismanagement rendered barren 
lands. 

At a level even lower hath that of the tenant farmer existed the 
share-cropper whose capital consisted solely of such labour as was 
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represented by wife and children. “Poor Whites” and Negroes 
working this system existed on incomes ranging from £20 to £50 
` a year. The owners staked them for seed, tools and food, under this 
system, marketed the cotton and paid over half the proceeds. The 
white tenant was usually illiterate and thus unable to check accounts, 
the Negro, because of race feeling, feared to enon what was 
handed to him by the white boss. 

These families, with the highest birth rate in the States, live as 
to more than a hundred thousand, in one-roomed shacks on land 
impoverished and sometimes absolutely barren. Economically, phy- 
sically and mentally, the process of deterioration from high-quality 
human life to’a low level has proceeded with the steady decline of 
environment, the two processes being plainly complementary. 

Wrong methods of farming have reduced the yield of the land 
in market crops and food for home consumption to a low level; 
and this decline in food, affecting diet, has long been reflected in 
the physical health of the people. Pellagra, a disease of malnutri- 
tion, is endemic, largely due to the diet known as the Three Ms, 
that is, meal, molasses and white meat. 

One adult in eleven is totally illiterate, and of the children be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen only thirty-one per cent. get 
any schooling, and of the coloured children only twenty-six per cent. 
During the military call-up it was found that men coming up for 
military service could not give the name of their county, were of 
poor physical type, and mentally little better than morons. 


To these isolated people penetrated the outside world. The forests 
were felled on commercial lumbering lines until cutting, regardless 
of natural increase, wiped out the last marketable stand. Before 
these attacks on the natural wealth of the region, the estimated 
acreage of timber was 26,000,000 acres. To-day the estimate is thir- 
teen and a half millions, with only five thousand families engaged 
in lumbering. 

The coming of the commercial lumbermen brought money to the 
Valley. The settlers, always in need of cash, worked between their 
own wretched holdings and the nearest lumber camp or sawmill. 
But with the ruthless destruction of all marketable stands the saw- 
` mills closed. Thus a great region, once sixty-three per cent. spruce, , 
balsam, beech, birch, white pine, hemlock, and, on the lower levels, 
oak, yellow poplar and basswood, was ruined by ignorance and 
greed. The Valley demanded a straight deal, Mán gave ita piraight 
steal. 

With the uncovering of the mineral wealth fresh evils followed. 
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Mining activities, senseless as the methods of the Jumbermen, further 
wasted the riches of the region. For a period the mines gave work 
to the poverty-stricken people, but they were worked out, and the 
settlers returned to their holdings and continued the process of- 
felling the thrifty young timber ‘that climbed the steep slopes of 
their farms. 


The case of Ducktown has become famous, or, perhaps, one should 
write ‘infamous’, Copper was discovered on the site and a great 
smelter was built. To keep the ovens going the hardwood forests 
were mercilessly cut. The fumes from the smelters killed with their 
sulphur all life within a range of ten miles and made the soil 
poisonous, and soon the rain cut great gullies that carried the soil 
into the river, making channels as big as young canyons. 

Now let us look at a single county, Grainger County, for this area 
has been the subject of a scientific survey by Arthur L. Pollard. 
The district is agricultural, and has been since the early settlers. 
In time it became like an island in the rising waters of American 
industrialization and technology. The county has neither power 
nor industry. Consider what this involves. It means that a diversity 
of goods must be secured in exchange for agricultural produce and 
timber. The size of the average farm is seventy acres. The children 
leave school at twelve. The people are poverty-stricken, and. the 
county exchequer is empty, having to receive aid from the Federal 
Government. 

What has happened here? 

It is that a county, once self-supporting, has become agriculturally 
specialized while losing the crafts, The wheelwright, for example, 
gives up business because the man from the city can offer factory- 
made wheels. But the wheelwright’s son cannot now afford to buy 
the factory-made wheels, nor can he make them himself, since he 
has not inherited the traditional craft. So he goes wheelless. 

It has been remarked that the farmer beats out no ploughshare, 

while the smith grows no wheat. Specialization is inherent in all 
human activity. What, then, has gone wrong in Grainger County? 
The answer would appear to be that, basing its economy on a 
specialized occupation, namely, agriculture (the soil), it has wasted 
its capital and so has become progressively poorer through environ- 
ment mismanagement. 
- Loss of “exchange balance” is a way, though but one way, whereby 
poverty may overtake a community, and the indicated remedy is the 
restoration of balance, that is, soil conservation or reclamation, that 
being the basic source of all wealth: 
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The political element enters in. The war of 1860, and the sub- 
sequent emancipation of the slaves, were events which militated 
against the agricultural community. First, it had sided with the 
North and thus brought odium upon itself; secondly, the emancipa- ` 
. tion created a fearful labour problem. 

It is generally conceded that what is morally right is economically 
so. But the release of the slaves of the South had economic reper- 
cussions which made the Negro the competitor for work with the 
poor White and thus inflamed racial feeling, always stimulated by 
competition. Racial hatred is always expressed in its cruellest forms 
when its dynamic is fear. And this has been the case in the South. 
The poor White hates the Negro because he finds himself in com- 
petition with him. 

The great financial depression which swept the world in 1929-32 
hit these already impoverished -people hard. The average size of 
their farms until then had been about 250 acres: the depression 
brought that figure down to 73 acres. Eighteen per cent. of the 
agricultural community were then share croppers, and twenty-seven 
per cent. renters. 

By the autumn of 1939 there were counties with more than fifty 
per cent. of their families on relief—one county having eighty-seven 
per cent. on relief. In Eastern Tennessee thirty-five per cent. of the 
land had lost half ‘of its top-soil,'42.4 pér cent. had lost two-thirds 
or more of its top-soil, and 3.9 per cent. was completely destroyed, 
according to an estimate made by Dr. A. E. Morgan. No less than 
seven millions out of the Valley’s total of 26,000,000 acres were then 
suffering from erosion. 

One-crop farming still prevailed—corn, cotton, tobacco. Floods 
caused annual damage to the extent of nearly two million dollars. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of all farms were without electricity. Schools, 
public services and. like amenities were either bad or lacking en- 
tirely. The younger people had begun to drift away. 

Thus a great fertile region of the Earth’s surface in two centuries 
has been made into a wasteland by the bad management, the ignor- 
ance, the greed and the folly of Man. 

How this great devastated region is being salved by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, set up as part of the late President Roosevelt's 
New Deal, will be told in the next article. 
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THE LAKE OF MEMORY 


GEORGE GODWIN 
A Novel in Four Books 


(I) THE SACRED SHIP 


YOU WILL FIND in the Halls of Hades a spring on the left hand and a white 
cypress by it. Come not near this spring. And you will find another, cool water 
flowing from the Lake of Memory, with guardians in front of it. Say: I am the 
child of earth and starry heaven and my origin is heavenly; and you yourselves 
know it: I am parched and dying with thirst: Quick! give me the cool water 
that flows from the Lake of Memory, And they will give you to drink of that 
divine Spring. ; 

Instruction to the newly dead upon their 


passage to the Under World, as engraved 
upon the Golden Tablets of Thurii. 


Socrates sald: And if we reflect in another way. we shall see that we may well 
hope that death is a good. For the state of death is one of two things: either 
the dead man wholly ceases to be, and loses all sensation; or, according to the 
common belief, it is a change and a migration of the soul into another place... 


CHAPTER ONE 
; I 

Athens awoke to that dove-soft light which joins night to day in 
Attic Spring. The morning star still shone ds the first drovers passed 
through the city gates. Their harsh cries mingled with the bitter 
crack of whips and the sad lowing of the beasts they drove before 
them to the Long Wall and the road to the Piraeus. 

By the Pompeion, a number of boys and girls stood in the half 
light in little groups, talking excitedly. They were the children the 
city had chosen for their beauty to celebrate the birthday of the god. 
Now they awaited the carts that would carry them to the port and 
the sacred ship, and the Isle of Delos. ‘They were both proud and 
happy and their voices were like the twittering of birds at dawn. 
A Scythian guard, whom day meant sleep, watched them with 
indifferent eyes. 

In the densely overcrowded quarter of the Pnyx, the work- poft 
of the Ceramicus stirred, doors opened, and neighbours, disch g 
their slops into the muddy street, called, reminding one anothèr of 
the day. 
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All over the city stillness changed to movement, silence to sound. 
From the shadows of the plane trees by the market a vague form 
stirred, as a vagrant of the city, whose poor.occupation was the 
verbal dissemination of its news, woke and shuffled from the 
presence of the gods: the day upon which the Sacred Ship sailed 
promised good custom. He turned towards the port. Nearby, the 
first tents of the street market were being erected, and carts moved 
about with produce brought from beyond the city gates. Presently, 
above the city and the citadel, the white marble of the Parthenon 
received the first rays of the newly-risen sun and became the rosy 
nipple of a breast. Athens, like a modest and beautiful woman, 
revealed herself slowly, and with seeming reticence: first, here a 
temple, there a fine house down a narrow vista, there a public 
building, a great public square. 

And the Ilissus and Cephisis issued froth their home amid the 
olives, the laurels and the vines, brought from the mountains their 
gift of water, flushing at the dawn. - 


. Il 

In a cell in the city prison, a bearded prisoner, advanced in years, 
listened to the slow beat of the awakening city’s heart. He heard 
the crowing of a nearby cock, and, turning on his side, marked the 
slow movement of the narrow shaft of sunlight on the wall, and 
thought: That shall serve me for a gnomon to the end. And in 
that twilight of the mind between sleep and waking, he followed his 
thought, as was his wont, asking: What is Time, and what Eternity? 
And what share has man in the one and the other? And in the soft 
sequence of half-awakened consciousness, he thought: Surely, in this 
world we are not in our native place, but are exiles in a strange 
land? Our central hope i is not here, but in that life which comes 
after death; that life in which the soul finds herself out of the prison 
of the flesh? 

For he believed, and had taught the many who listened to him, 
that man’s nature is twofold, material and immaterial, body and 
soul; and that the way of wisdom is the conquest of that which is 
material. And that upon the state of the soul at death, the purity 
attained, or the corruption suffered, depended the soul’s condition 
in the Hereafter. 

Thus dawned over Athens the first day of Thargelion in the first 
year of the g5th Olympiad. 

NT. 

w celebration of the birth of Apollo began in diene on the 

day of Thargelion, when took place the lustration of the city. 
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But the sailing of the sacred ship, with her attendant flotilla, had , 
long been not only a holy day, but a holiday and day of tejoicing. 
This was the day when the city returned thanks to the god fer the 
victory over the Minotaur, vouchsafed by him to Theseus, and fradi- 
tion claimed that the sacred ship which carried the commission fo 
Delos for this devout purpose was that same ship in which Thegtus 
had sailed to Crete. 

For weeks she had been at her moorings refitting in the large-basitt - 
of the harbour, and now, newly painted and gilded, she r eived 
from a crew chapleted with flowers the final touches which should - 
make her perfect for that ceremony when the priest of Apollo woufd 
garland her stern to hymns-composed by Olen and Lycia and sung 
by the chosen children of the City.- 

The Theoria, or Sacred Embassy, was composed of persons of the 
first families of the city, with whom went magistrates and officers to 
preside at the sacrifices. A crown was taken as an offering to the 
god, and for the Architheori of Delos, a talent’. Tripods were taken 
aboard for the victors in the games which followed the temple 
ceremonies; while the hundred sacrificial oxen were driven aboard. 
the galleys which sailed with the sacred ship. 

The sun shone from a clear blue sky, and light airs blew from the 
west-—airs propitious for a ship steering a south-easterly course— 
as the sacred ship moved from her moorings under oar-power, her 
stern a garden of flowers blessed by the dedicated hand of Apollo’s . 
priest, and nosed her way to the harbour mouth. And presently, | 
at the apex of her escorting flotilla, like a gaudy mother bird guid- 
ing her young, her great purple sail was hoisted by singing sailors, 
and she passed with the grace of a swan beyond the field of vision 
‘of those people of Athens who had risen before the sun to witness 
this spectacle from the Wall of Themistocles. 


‘IV 

With the departure of the sacred ship for Delos the Piraeus turned 
to the business of the day. Groups from the city, making a day of it, 
took in the sights of the port. They gaped at the monument to 
Themistocles, watched at the custom house the measurement of 
corn from Pontus, Thrace or Sicily, unloaded from incoming ships; 
followed with sharp eyes the transactions of the moneylenders, who 
trafficked beneath the porticos with impecunious travellers; looked 
down upon the decks of ships making ready to sail for the Euxine 
or Sicily; considered critically the eae and selling of vegetables 
and meat at the open stalls. 


1One Talent about £250. 
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Such was the port of Athens as it presented itself to the crowd. 
A busy port, but a port by no means so busy as it might, or should, 
have been. True, ships from all parts of Greece, and from the lands 
of the barbarians, traded into the Piraeus; yet the volume of sea 
traffic in no.wise reflected the commercial potential of the State, 
with its fine fleet and inexhaustible source of silver for export against 
more useful commodities in short supply, such as corn, for which ` 
« the city depended on imports from Egypt, Sicily and the Chersonesus 
Taurica. Or, again, such essentials as wool, leather, honey, salt, 
goat-skins, building timber, carpets, even wine, all of which came in 
quantity into the Piraeus, from which port but one export went 
out, namely, oil, under. those export restrictions imposed by Solon. 

This state of affairs was the natural consequence of a policy 
of subordinating commerce and trade to rearmament, and that 
grandiose programme of naval expansion that was the expression 
of the State’s imperialistic trend. 


‘Ve 

Gods, like men, and empires, have histories. > 

That Apollo of whom Socrates observed: Apollo is our Patroos 
because he was the father of Ion; this great god, once identified with 
the Sun himself, had adventures, in his nonage and a share of 
failure and defeat, those experiences common to all mankind. For 
in the, Homeric phase, the Lordly One, this brother of Zeus, this 
progenitor of Theseus, fell before his sister Athena; while Dionysus 
had defeated him at Naxos, and Hera in Argos. 

Gods, it would seem, can withstand much buffeting by Fate, and 
survive. Or do they, unlike mortals, learn from their mistakes? 
Then, after that time when it seemed that the gods had retired to 
Olympus, and their ease, Apollo returned, coming up out of Delos, 
his isle, to master the python who held that rocky cleft on Mount 
Parnassus, the doorway to the abode of the Earth Mother. The 
Delphic Apollo was a god reborn, regenerated; a god who had 
thrown off the past and found salvation. Through the mouths of 
his oracles he now speaks ‘only wisdom, avoiding ill-considered en- 
counters upon the terrestial plane. It isa wisdom so simple as to ` 
deceive: to deceive even the wise. Know Thyself, quoth the Oracle 
of Delphi, and: Be Moderate. 

And Socrates, the wise, grasping this jewel of price too fast, mis- 
took the thing in his hand. For the god’s Know Thyself meant no 
more than Forget Not Thy Mortality. Whereas Socrates began 
looking in, set others looking in, at the workings of their heads and 
hearts. Thus Apollo, reborn as it were, became the directive force 
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of Athens, uttering in a voice, loud and clear, distilled from those 
miasmic vapours, the core of wisdom. 

The god’s counsel was solicited by the city in all things temporal 
and spiritual, by Attica also, and by barbarians from afar. It was 
this god who indicated the need for colonial expansion; who taught 
gentleness and moderation, and the tranquillity of the spirit. Those 
to whom the god spoke were fortunate in those through whom he 
spoke. 

VI 

In honour of this god, Delos received the embassies of all Greece 
and from lands beyond, that came to ber every year over the blue 
water, flashing in the sunlight dripping oars, and bellying white 
and purple sails, each ship bearing at her prow the emblem of state 
or city, that of Phthiotes having the Nereides, the Boeotian, a figure 
head of Cadmus grasping the serpent, that of Athens a deep-bosomed 
Pallas. 

And here, before an altar that was the wonder of the world, being 
neither of beaten gold nor of «silver, but of interlaced horns of 
beasts, marvellously wrought; and in a temple of a thousand years, 
whose Parian marble had defeated Time, the priests of Apollo 
crowned the god and sacrified to him. 

In this manner came, after six days, the sacred ship of Athens; 
and those in her saw, rising from the sea, Mount Cynthus, whose 
black and shining talc winked in the sun; and all about lay the 
Cyclades, a circle round holy Delos, beautiful and disordered as the 
stars of heaven. And the ship, her great sail set, and ringed about 
by her flotilla, was like a white-petalled flower whose heart is purple. 

VII , i 

As water cleanses the material body of man, so may it possess a 
virtue to purify his soul. Such is the doctrine of that ritual of 
lustration which Athens practised through the centuries. The ritual 
had two objects. First, the expiation of wrongs done, a washing 
away of sin, or, as with the initiates of the mysteries of Orpheus, 
in the blood of the lamb, or of a little pig, as when Orpheus took 
into his shrine Orestes, after the murder of his father, Agamemnon, 
-and of his mother, Clytemnestra. Secondly, as a charm or talisman, 
against evil. In Athens every child, soon after birth, was thus puri- 
fied by water rite, and the city’s many temples, of many gods, had 
each its stoup from which votaries of the gods could draw the water 
that purified, before entering in. The rite extended, by analogy, 
to inanimate objects, that could claim some sort of association with 
a god or have upon him some claim to clemency or a boon. ‘On the 
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sixth day of Thargelion, while the Sacred Embassy inaugurated the 
rites of Apollo at Delos, Athens began the annual purification ‘of 
the city by water. The customary expiatory victims were led in. 
ritual procession through the streets to mime an expulsion that had, 
at an earlier time, been consignment of the living victims to the 
flames. Debtors went freely without fear of their creditors; slaves 
were seldom bought nor sold in that great mart, where men were 
assessed as beasts according to age and strength for toil; and those 
under sentence of death were safe until some watcher of the sea saw 
and reported the sacred ship from Delos off the Cape of Sunium. 


vu 

When the third week came and went without word of the sacred 
ship, the city put away its penitential air and, little by little, resumed 
the activities of normal life. Those who brought vegetables in at 
dawn seemed now to sing their ancient ballads with a stronger 
voice. The shops opened their pent-houses as traders resumed trade 
aftér a period of depression. The odours of perfumes filled the air, 
the wares of the goldsmith winked in the sun; barbers performed 
before groups of idlers. Knots of-men. gathered before noon on the 
banks of the Ilissus for gossip or business. deals before: the light mid- 
day meal, and following siesta. 

About the market boys squatted at their lee throwing the bones, 
each numbered, and bearing the name of a god, prince or hero, with 
Aphrodite as prime favourite. ‘There, while the great ones moved 
with dignity to the palace or the senate or the tribunal of the chief 
archon, the square: hummed with-the common life of the city. 
Yokels, dress above knees, bare-footed, gaped about them, marvelling. 
at the sandals of the rich, at the equipages, the luxury goods of the 
shops, the innumerable hermes, whose. inscriptions, such as Take 
Justice for your Guide, they were. unable to read. : 

Upon the white light cast by the sun the plane trees that boule- 
varded the streets cast blue pools of shadow, and iri the- crooked 
bye-streets little naked children played in the shade. Here the 
streets were riddled with unmended pot-holes and open culverts, 
‘the running sores of a city rotten with the disease of civic corruption. 

The slave mart, silent -for the lustral period, was now again in 
full swing, men old and broken, men from far lands captured by 
pirates and sold into servitude, and young men full of power, danced 
and capered at their owner’s bidding under the shrewd eyes of the 
buyers from the silver mines of Laurion, the owners of stone quarries, 
changed hands, and were marched away to the jangle of siray 
manacles. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
I 

At about two hours before noon four young men crossed the 
Ceramicus tile yards, where are buried those fallen in defence of 
Athens, and left the city by the Dipylon Gate. They were on their 
way to the Academy, some.six stadia from the city, for there Plato 
taught, and they were among those who attended his lectures. 
These were generally considered ‘the most brilliant expositions of 
philosophy to be heard in Athens at that time; more polished, more 
urbane, perhaps more profound, than the fatiguing arguments of 
old Socrates. Yet the lecturer was no more than twenty-eight years 
of age. Tall, very broad and majestical, he had great power over . 
- those who followed him. He had turned in his twentieth year from 
poetry to sit at the feet of Socrates, the stone-cutter, since when he 
had directed his powerful mind to the great problems of DARS 
and religion. 

I 

The Academy had been organized for teaching purposes on an 
estate formerly owned by Academus, a prominent citizen of Athens. 

The four youths entered, passing the altar of Love and that god's 
statue. They knew that near the small temple’on the east, dedicated 
by its owner to the Muses, they would probably find Plato, for he 
came every day, and was usually seen by new arrivals ringed by 
‘those who had come to hang upon his lips. But he was not there, 
and on making enquiries, they were told that he was ill. ‘So they 
turned and went back to the city, having no inclination to enter 
the Academy gymnasium. Naturally, their talk turned upon the 
sick man. 

Simonides, in his nineteenth year, was of medium height, dark, 
with regular features, marred by a wide mouth. He came of an 
illustrious but impoverished house. 

Theopompus, two years older, tall and thin, but well-built, had 
already something of the air of a scholar. The grandson of one who 
had fallen at the Battle of Salamis, and the son of a father who had 
perished in the Peloponnesian war, his ambition was to write anew - 
the story of the siege of Troy. 

The third, Apollodorus, was in his eighteenth year; he was per- 
fectly proportioned, fair, with blue eyes and curling hair, and the 
mouth of a girl. He was the son of a landed proprietor. 

Pasicles, the fourth, was short, fat, dark, with the mould of features 
that come only to those who smile easily and smile at all the world. 
His father, whose business included interests in the silver mines of 
Laurion, large stone quarries, and many ships trading through 
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Greece, and beyond, was, by common repute, one of the richest men 
in Athens. And his new-rich way of life had made him a byeword 
for tasteless ostentation For, as is so often the way with those whose 
fortunes have ‘been rapidly and easily won, the owner had awakened 
one day to find himself owned by the wealth he owned. For wealth, 
a good servant, is a tyrannical master. 
It was this moneybag who sought tq impress the city by sending 
his wife about in a carriage drawn by four white Sicyonian horses, 
her eyebrows extravagantly blacked, her cheeks cerused with hot 
rouge; her black hair sprinkled with yellow powder and rendered 
absurd by a too-large cluster of flowers. There had been a time when 
to these breaches of taste he had added the indecorum of decking this 
simple-minded and acquiescent lady in stuffs embroidered in gold, 
with a tunic so closely bound under her breasts as to make an effect 
of immodesty; only desisting when it was whispered in his ear that 
the law prescribed such adornment——for prostitutes. 


m 

There is one story of him, Theopompus said, which I like above 
all others, perhaps because I am a.bit Homer mad. ' 

And he told how Plato, having devoted his youth to the composi- 
tion of dithyrambics, turned soon thereafter, in imitation of Homer, 
to epic poetry. It was, he went on, when Plato made comparison 
between his verses and those of Homer that he despaired of ever 
writing worthy poetry. And so-he took his sheaf and. consigned it 
to the flames., Of course many a would-be poet had done that sort of 
thing, but with Plato-it had to be in his own inimicable style. 

For, so tis said, he took his sheaf of verse, and with great ceremony 
held it to the ames, crying in parody of Homer himself: oe soa 
draw near, ‘tis Plato asks your aid. 

And who should it have been? enquired Pasicles And, Thetis, 
you ass, Theopompus replied. ' 

It was after that he tried tragedy: . You know ee it is when a 
fellow is rich. No, nothing personal to you, Pasicles, he added. 
What I meant was that Plato had only himself to consider then. 
He was rich, an aristocrat of aristocrats—for how many can claim ` 
descent from Solon?—and gifted in a-hundred ways. I expect those 
tragedies of his were the equal of anything Sophocles ever turned 
out. But they, like the epic poems, nave: been consumed in the 
flames. 

And that, interpolated Simonides, was the upshot of his meetings 
with old Socrates. It changed his whole way of life, no doubt of it. 
And Yes, Theopompus agreed, it was after that he became a philo- 
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sopher. I would call that a half truth, my dear fellow, Pasicles ob- 
jected, for you forget, I think, his desire to help the city. Surely that 
came of.contemplating this ghastly state of affairs since the Pelopon- 
nesian war and the general. collapse of morale? 

With this Theopompus agreed, remarking that it scarcely needed 
to be stated; but yet left one circumstance to be accounted for. For, 
he contended, if Plato really felt as we think about the state of the 
city, isn’t it a little curious that he holds himself aloof from the 
magistracy, that he takes no active part in government? And he 
added thoughtfully: ‘That has always puzzled me. 


Iv 

They were now back in the city. They continued on their way in 
company until they were near the royal portico, where Theopompus 
said: Come my way, to.the temple of Zeus, the Liberator, I. want 
to see the new paintings of Euphranor. He’s done the twelve gods 
and a number of other subject pictures, including-a Theseus and a 
battle picture depicting Gryllus attacking the Thebans under 
Epaminondas. 

T'I come that far with you, Pasicles replied, but for my part I 
get small pleasure from that sort of picture. 

- And when they came to the temple he said: I’m going down here 
to the right, indicating the fork of a street at whose end some Dan 
of the market was visible down a vista of hermes. 

But as the other three turned to enter the temple, Pasicles ran 
back and called to them. It may be weeks, even months, before Plato 
is' fit again, and I’ve an idea. Lets meet now.and then and talk 
among ourselves. And, he added, his good-natured face crumpled in 
a wide smile, As my father goes this afternoon to Laurion, where he 
is opening a new shaft at the mines—he bought two hundred new 
slaves this morning—come and dine with me this evening. 

` And on this understanding the friends parted, the three passing 
into the temple of Zeus, the fourth walking in the direction of the 
market. 

v 

A small, but deceptive court, at the further end of which was tbe 
house door, gave the visitor no hint of what this modest exterior 
concealed of opulence and luxury in the home of the Athenian’ mer- 
chant prince. Like most Athenian houses it was divided into two 
parts, the upper of which was used exclusively by the women of the 
household; the lower by the men. 

The furnishings of the large, cool rooms were less elegant than 
those of many:rooms of persons of more cultivated taste; but what 
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was lacking in taste of design and T was offset by novelty 
and costliness. It was the house of a man newly rich for whom 
ostentation is one of the main pleasures of possession. There were, 
for example, seats imported from Thessaly, and soft mattresses 
brought by ship from Corinth, and downy pillows that had made 
the long sea journey from Carthage. 

In the bedrooms the toilet ware was of solid silver, and the hair 
bodkins were of chased gold. From every wall mirrors of burnished 
brass reflected the apartments. The doors were clothed in gorgeous 
tapestries, while gold inlay gave an effect of sombre splendour to 
many of the articles of furniture. 

Upon the tile floors were spread carpets, brought by camel and 
ship from Babylon, whose designs depicted Persian scenes, decora- 
tive oriental personages, great formalised birds of prey, and fabulous 
beasts. This unAthenian air of enervating luxury was intensified 
by perfume and by the too numerous slaves who came and went 
under the watchful eyes of the supervising eunuch. 

Here Pasicles had been born and reared. And here, on the evening 
of the thirtieth day of Thargelion, he entertained his three friends. 
The day had been one of sunshine and sweet spring warmth, and 
now, when the stars were showing like pale daisies in the sky, it 
was still without a hint of chill. f 

The three guests arrived, according to polite custom, at the hour 
named by their host, and were shown by an eunuch into the dining 
room, where the pungent smell of frankincense smote their nostrils. 
Suave and well-trained slaves advanced at once, proffering water for 
their hands, removing their sandals and decking their heads with 
flowers, in the customary manner. 

They then seated themselves, reclining on the couches whose 
downy purple cushions spoke a luxury unusual in Athens and more 
akin to that of Persia. 

Who, cried Pasicles, gaily. for he loved nothing so much as to 
entertain in the absence of his father, who, he cried, is to be king 
of the banquet? 

They at once laughingly cast lots, the choice: falling to Theo- 
pompus. 

Very well, he said, laughing, I shall see that all behave, no 
drunkenness, decorum in speech, and all that sort of thing. 

Slaves at once brought food, the personal slave of each guest wait- 
ing upon his master. Theopompus scrutinized the first silver dish 
presented for his inspection on the low stool beside his couch. 

It contained a variety of shell-fish that had been cooked on hot 
ashes. This portion, he said, indicating the food, we set aside for 
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the altar of Artemis. Upon this each slave withdrew to carry out this 
instruction. Other dishes appeared at once, fish fried in oil, shad, 
dovado, pagus and xiphiad, or sword-fish, seasoned with cumin and 
red peppers. l 

They fell at once upon the food with the good appetite of youth, 


and a moment later the eunuch appeared carrying a large and finely | 


wrought silver cup, full of wine. ‘This he presented with ceremony 
to the King of the Feast, and at once Theopompus, relieving bis 


mouth of fish bones, lifted the cup to his lips, sipped from the con- 


tents and, inclining his head gracefully, passed it to his neighbour. 

In this manner the ceremonial first drinking was observed, and all 
` resumed eating. Now the shallow silver cup of each guest was filled 
with wine, and each having drunk to friendship, drank to quench 
thirst. And so, with the circulation of the wine, came a loosening 
of tongues. 

May I tell you an anecdote of Plato, Theopompus began, that is 
topical in the month of Thargelion? It concerns the plague that 


befell the island of Delos a few years since. ‘he people, so the story ` 


goes, consulted the Oracle, who answered that the calamity would 
‘cease if they made their famous altar of Apollo twice its size. ` 


They are a simple people, these Delians, and they considered 


that this end could be achieved were they to extend each side of the 


great altar by its own length. But, alas, they soon found that this _ 


involved them in an altar nine times as great. And they were in 
despair. 

Plato was then recently come from Egypt, and they sent, having 
` heard that he is wise, and put their question to him. And he replied 
that the god had but mocked at their ignorance and meant to exhort 
them to acquire thé science of mathematics. Whether they have or 
not, he added, I cannot say. But that is the story as I heard it. 

‘The fish course was now followed by one of pea-hen and fowl eggs 
prepared in a variety of ways. . 

I will offset your story, which relies for its effect upon the sim- 
plicity of those of whom it is told, by another which relates to people 
of a contrary sort, And as all encouraged him, Simonides began. 
But perhaps you know it? It is the story of the Boeotian priestesses 
of Dodona, at the foot of Mount Tomaris, who deliver the verdicts 
of the Oracle there. They are, anyway, rather a queer lot. They go 
out into the forest and listen to prophetic trees, claiming that trees 
respond to the wind with a rustling sound peculiar to each kind, 
and some even assert that the groaning of the branches of one sort 
of tree has a language that is different from all other forest murmurs. 

And cracking a pea-hen egg, and putting it whole into his mouth, 
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-he ate a little and then continued: The -story goes that certain 
Boeotians -asked for the advice of the Oracle, who made reply 
through the most aged of the priestesses: Commit an act of impiety 
and you will defeat your enemy. 

On this the wily Boeotians reasoned among themselves in this 
manner. If this advice be inspired by disloyalty to our cause, then 
let us throw her into the fire; for if she would betray us, then, surely, 
she merits death. On the other hand, if she is innocent and com- 
municates the verdict in good faith, then we had by that deed faith- 
fully commited the ce | which is made the condition of our 
success. 


All laughed at this story, until ” Thopsouit one drunk deep, 
remarked: We laugh at your story, Simonides, but is it really comic? 
He paused and contemplated with profound interest a large dish 
upon which were arranged in great quantities sausages, chien tine: 
a lamb’s head and the livers of wild boar. 

He seldom dined in this fashion, and the good wine was whetting 
both appetite and wits. 

- Having taken what he wanted, he resumed. I’m merely being 
pedantic, my dear fellow, he said. But let’s leave the problem of 
comedy and turn to that far more interesting theme, the true'nature 
of tragedy. And he looked round the table to see the effect of this 
change of conversational front. What constitutes tragedy in drama, 
Apollodorus said shyly, blushing like any girl, has never, I think, 
been defined. No, not by Aeschylus, even. Rules aren’t easily made, 
or so it seems to me, he continued, gaining self-assurance from the 
attentive and encouraging faces about him: You can take an accepted 
model, say, Oedipus; but can you say what is essential in great art ` 
and what is indispensable to it? For the difficulty, as I see it, is this: 
no sooner is a theory formed than its application to a great model, 
such as our Oedipus, reveals exceptions. 

The object of tragedy, Theopompus began, and: Yes, yes, 
Apollonius interrupted him: ‘The object of tragedy is to arouse the 
emotions of pity and terror. That is, as we know, Aristotle’s defini- 
tion, and a very good one, too. And he indicates ways and means 
for us, with precision, so that the construction of a tragedy comes 
somewhere near to a mathematical performance or carpentry. We 
achieve this object by presenting action, all rounded off and com- 
plete, and, I should add, moving, like Destiny herself, towards a 
climax, inevitable and pre-ordained: ; 

He paused and drank. That, he said, is all I know ‘about tragedy 
—save one other thing. 
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And that? Pasicles enquired; revealing his rare smile. 

That it’s not like that in life. One may know pity and terror out- 
side artistic form; and nothing, it seems to me, is ever finished in 
this life, but left always incomplete, like the small fragment of a 
shattered vase telling only some small part of the tale of the whole 
design, but never enough to give a key to it. 

Another aspect of this matter, said Pasicles, comes to my mind. 
Why do our great dramatists deem it essential that these great 
tragedies should befall only the great ones and the gods? Suppose 
I had been in the case of Oedipus, would my lot have been less 
tragic for the fact that J am no king?” 

To which Apollodorus replied, evasively, a little: Because it 
cannot be denied, I suppose, that what concerns the great makes a 
louder noise in the world. I can think of no other. 


i vu 

As to the action, he continued, this must, one imagines, have form, 
a beginning, a middle and an end, each following out of the other, 
like unfolding petals, until we contemplate the hot hues of the dark 

flower, Tragedy. I have heard Plato speak to this theme in much 
the same way; indeed, I borrow my ideas from him, having so few of 
my own, and possessing, also, that sort of mind that receives more 
readily than it gives out. And I think by completeness Plato didn’t 
imply that sort of completeness represented by a picture of Polyg- 
notus, say, showing every stone in a temple. That would be most 
boring and remote from art. No, it’s rather because diffusion saps 
interest, and so the action must be directed upon the essentials, and 
on them alone. 

Suppose, interjected Theopompus, who was drinking somewhat 
faster than the younger men, and had about him the look of a man 
under strain of nerves: Suppose, he invited, you give us an example? 

Appollodorus, sensing a challenge, coloured a little, and replied 
in his modest voice: Why, yes, I think that I can. You are, friend 
Theopompus, by your own account, a lover of Homer, and it’s in 
the Iliad that we have the perfect example to illustrate my point. ` 
For the Iliad as you know, better than any of us here, is a single, 
simple, episode, but enough. It was the very small part of an im- 

. mense whole; yet it served perfectly the poet’s purpose. 


Vu \ 

With each fresh course, the astonishment of Theopompus, used 
to the frugal fare of an Athenian, increased. Now his eyes were 
upon the sow’s belly that tempted him with a promise of succulence, 
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a temptation to which he succumbed by takinga huge helping ‘on 
to his plate. < 

Cumin, I know, he remarked to. Pasicles, and vinegar; but what 
is the further seasoning? - 

And’ Pasicles replied:. Why,: that’s EA And he selected 
from a large dish little birds, smaller than doves, pouring upon them 
a sauce of oil, vinegar, cheese and silphium.. It is, he said, made 
from the little plant, a sort of gum-resin, and it is pleasant as. cor 
diment and useful as purge. 

But this tragedy business, Theopompus resumed. There’s some- 
thing in what you say, dear Apollodorus, but not everything. Thé 
temporal element in tragedy is of no importance whatsoever in my 
view. No! What we are after is the cumulative effect and unity. 
The action may meander over the years. Why not? May occupy 
but a single day—and hour. Well, why not, again? Form, my friend, 
that is everything, a good plot—that is the first essential. You ask 
Sophocles, he added, giving a slight hiccough, the first of the evening. 

But Apollodorus, like-most shy people, possessed a certain tenacity, 
or courage. Now he’ carried the argument to the older, more ex- 
perienced man (for had not Theopompus stood where Helen stood, 
or somewhere near that hallowed spot?) I suggest, he began, turning 
the stem of his wine cup, that truth in drama is less important than 
the appearance of truth. The.characters must act and talk so that 
all is acceptable to the audience. Let me take an example, Oedipus 
lives for twenty years: with Jocasta and never, never once does he 
enquire about the death of Laius, for though he had killed him he 
didn’t know that it was Laius whom he had killed. Who can swallow 
that? 

Theopompus wagged his head: Ane he said. But now con- 
sider how Sophocles surmounted such a difficulty. He begins his 
action cunningly, does Sophocles, at the end of a period of time. 
Whereas, a less clever man would have dragged us upon our bottoms 
through the years. What he gives.us, the mighty Sophocles, is the 
last phase of the tragedy of the city of Thebes.’ And quite right, too. 
We, the audience, are intent on the city in the grip of famine and 
pestilence, avid to know, the pronouncement of the oracle. 

Let’s come back to this terror and pity business, suggested Pasicles. 
I don’t feel that we have.got to the bottom of that, yet. Here the 
plot evokes both. By Zeus! To murder one’s father, marry one’s 
mother; to be the unwitting cause of that: mother’s suicide, and, 
finally, to blind oneself. -That’s piling it up, if you like. 

Behind the terror and pity, Apollodorus suggested thoughtfully, 
must be a third effect: the spectator-must receive a reminder of 
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what may be in store for himself—outside the theatre, in real life. 
The empty sockets, the bloody mask of Oedipus, these are an omen. 

For my part, said Theopompus, his voice shaking with emotion, 

I believe that there exists a power which tortures arid immolates 
humanity, choosing always the moment’ of greatest happiness to 
strike the fatal blow. ' 
- He looked about the table, his face Hushed with wine: Human 
misery is universal, he proclaimed, and tears started to his eyes. I 
once heard Sophocles say when he was old that man begins to die 
as he is ejected with blood and tears from his mother’s womb. And 
he said: In infancy and childhood and youth he is the victim of 
many tyrannies. He becomes a man only to shoulder more burdens, 
to encounter greater trials, cares and afflictions of all sorts. And at 
the last, old age mocks the man, that was, and in the’end, the tomb 
assures him—oblivion. 

There then ensued among the four a general debate upon the 
eternal theme of man’s destiny in the world. And they questioned 
thé divine part in great natural calamities, such as earthquakes and 
floods, pestilence and famine, in the slaughter of armies with ban- 
ners, and the rise and fall of successive civilizations that reveal no 
progress, no increment of wisdom; and the strange urgencies that 
impel man, the thinking ant, to build, and build again eternally, 
as Time destroys the fabrics of his handiwork and mocks his patience 
and persistence. i 

So our life, then, it seems, is both tragedy and comedy? Apollo- 
dorus suggested; With human folly weaving the plot, and death as 
the final catastrophe? . 

The Eternal One, Theopompus told him, has revealed many 
things through his works: but not the secret of human destiny: 
that he preserves in the great silence. And again, tears came into 
his eyes and he sought consolation in his cup. 


we ; 

The natural warmth of the bodies of the diners, and of the 
numerous slaves who waited upon them, the pungency of the per- 
fumed air, and the heat from the charcoal brazier, together produced 
an atmosphere voluptuous and enervating. By now all four had 
slipped their robes and their chests were moist with sweat, 

When I was in Lesser Asia, Theopompus remarked, examining 
the contents of a large dish upon which were displayed, with all the 
affectionate care of the artist, six roasted cock pheasants arranged 
in the form of a star, the plumage of their fine tails sprayed out- 
wardly: When I was in Lesser Asia, I say, Theopompus continued, 
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I heard the reproach that we are a people unacquainted with the 
refinements of civilization and that our food is beneath contempt 
for its frugality and simplicity. I wonder, dear Pasicles, he con- 
tinued, casting a long glance at his host, if this would long continue 
to be said of us were travellers to dine at your table? I think not, 
he added, spitting a bird and plucking from it a tender, perfectly 
cooked leg. You get birds like this nowhere, he went on, but in the 
coverts of the Phasis. And only in this house, he added, tartly, 
game out of season. 

That, remarked Pasicles, and r any suggestion of offence, 
is where my father rears these birds. We have numerous keepers 
all along .the river bank who cope both with vermin and with 
poachers. 

Our frugality, Theopompus resumed, deftly removing the flesh 
from the bone, and chewing abstractedly, our frugality proceeds from 
causes other than a lack of desire for good food. It is the result of 
several causes, among which, I think, not least, the conditions under 
which our city developed. 


CHAPTER THREE 
I 

It has been said that every age is like a woman, since in its womb 
it carries the age that is to follow it, Theopompus continued. Our 
city was founded on the virtues of law and frugality, and so it has 
been with us. 'That condition bred valour and the glory that is ours. 
But in time that age of valour and glory engendered what came after 
—conquests, and the enervation of luxury—and so to the end in the 
calamitous wars of the republic. But, he added, changing swiftly 
the inflexion of his voice, Pasicles now shows us otherwise. 

And why shouldn’t it be so? It may be true that we import much 
corn, that much of the face of our land is rock, yet, for all that, 
our natural resources are not to be despised, and should you think it, 
remind yourself of the hares that leap about our plains, of the boars 
that snuff among the trees of the forests, of the roebucks of Melos, 
and these superb herbs, this thyme and rosemary, ‘that now tease 
our tongues and yet are freely plucked by a slave about our hills. 

A word, too, might be said about our wealth in fish, Apollodorus 
added, for I suppose no better fish swim in the waters of the Helles- 
pont or along the coastal waters of the Euxine than are to be found 
in all the world. - Mackerel, mullet, soles, the glaucus of Magara, 
turbot, pilchards and rochets, lobsters and cray fish, eels from Lake 
Copais, oysters and mussels. ; 
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The soft voice’ of Apollodorus had fallen into a sort of natural 
chant:. There is no énd to it, he said. 

But-what, objected Theopompus, is the best of food without good 
wine? And he held up before him his silver cup, love in his 
brimming eyes. And here, again, I might well have told my Asiatic 
critics that we can: -produce-wine as fine as any to bė found in the 
world. 

And for some moments, with a show of knowledge that surprised 
his hearers, Theopompus talked of the virtues of the, many. wines, 
praising as nourishing, red wines, remarking on the circumstance 
that the drier a wine the greater its potency; quoting Hippocrates 
on, the laxative quality of immature wines. 

‘When I told them in the East, he went on, that we perfume our 
wines they heard me with surprise. But why not? J asked them. 
Isn’t ita pleasant thing to open a barrel of wine and receive half the 
‘odours of a summer garden? And I told them how we put honey in 
the barrels after the pressing, and the essences distilled from roses. 

And raising his cup, he again looked at it with affection. This is, 
he observed, wine of Corcyra which has been kept long enough, but 
not too long; there’s no better wine. The stuff they are sending us 
nowadays from Corinth is beneath contempt. But there, so I am 
‘told, they drink their wine without the addition of water—what a 
habit! For my part, I’m-content to follow the advice of Hesiod in 
this matter who, as you may recall, prescribed the ideal proportion 
as one of wine to three of. water. 

There was a smile about the room at this, for there was nowhere 
water to be seen, and all had been drinking pure wine, and with 
enjoyment. And now, he continued, breaking by the inflection of 
his voice the subject matter. of his words, And now I suggest the 

` time has come. when I should call for the myrtle branch. 

And this being at once brought to the king of the feast by the 
eunuch who had supervised the slaves throughout the meal, Theo- 
pompus handed it to Apollodorus: ‘Take the lyre, he said, and let . 
us hear you sing. 

But while Apollodorus protested his inability, the eunuch brought 
word that there had arrived at the house a parasite. Theopompus 
said:. Yes, now bring him in. And a couch was set for him a little 
apart from the four friends: 

ine 

‘The newcomer was a tall, thin man with an ill-kept beard, and he 
walked with. a curious.disharmony of’ movement which proceeded 
from an asymmetry; for his left arm hung. useless to his side. He fell 
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at once upon the food put beside his couch, and presently, wiping 
his mouth, he held up his cup for wine; drank, and then asked ‘in 
accents full’ of that sadness which failure imparts to the voice: Was 
your talk, gentlemen, of women? 

Why, no, Theopompus assured him, adding: But why do you ask? 

Because, replied the parasite, that is the theme that emerges with 
the inevitability of Fate when young men dine and wine in company. 

Then we are an exception, laughed Pasicles, and the silent - 
Simonides said in his quiet way: But perhaps the moment is ripe; 
and since this suggestion was well received, the parasite was told to 
tell whatever tale he had in mind. Tell that which you tell most 
often, Pasicles said, for repetition is the mother of perfection. 


IV 

My story, the parasite began, fingering the leg of the bird upon 
his plate, is told—and I can assure you that it is true—of Aristippus, 
and of the court of Dionysius of Syracuse. The Tyrant had his points, 
it seems, and one of them was a desire to treat well those who were 
in the' relation of guest—that is, of course, when he had no mind to 
kill them. The philosopher, who had come in some trepidation, 
having heard many stories of the Tyrant, was agreeably surprised. 
He was given fine food, and three personal slaves, and an amanuensis, 
a splendid bedchamber was assigned to him and, last, there were 
paraded before him by the King three beautiful courtesans. | 

There, said Dionysius, you may take your choice; there are no 
more beautiful women in my kingdom, nor any more expert in the 
subtle art of love. 

Aristippus having appraised this offering, declined the terms. I 
cannot choose, he told the King, and on being asked by that sur- 
prised monarch, Why? replied: Paris chose, O King, and think at 
what a cost to his peace of mind and happiness. Since I purport to’ 
be a philosopher, I would indeed be foolish not to profit by that 
precedent. 

Then you desire no women while you : are at my court? asked the 
King, astonished. On the contrary, replied the philosopher, I will 
take all three. And this he did. But on the next day all three were 
returned by him to the women’s quarters. And this, being reported, 
to Dionysus, he enquired the reason of it. Said Aristippus: I re- 
flected, O King, that the pleasure of the enjoyment of these three 
beautiful women, skilled in the arts of love, might be less than that 
to be derived from the conquest of the passions the contemplation 
of their divine forms excited in me. 

And having completed his tale, the parasite returned to his eating. 
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For my part, commented Theopompus, I think he did well. For 
mine, said ‘Pasicles, I think him an ass; an opinion which was en- 
dorsed quite plainly upon the faces of Apollodorus and Simonides. 

The explanation is very simple, Theopompus continued. You, 
good Simonides—forgive my candour—are too poor to have sated 
yourself on women; and you, sweet Apollodorus, are too young and, 
` I would swear it, too virtuous to have done so. While you, dear 
Pasicles, have little opportunity, being watched by a father who fears 
for you a dose of the pox. Now I find myself in the place of Aristip- 
pus, who, we may be sure, had savoured all the venereal- pleasures. 
It is not difficult to decline a dish, even a perfect dish, if one is 
replete with food. Thus the virtue of Aristippus was more apparent 
than real. 

Then, seeing by the faces of his friends that they rejected this 
explanation of the matter, and being unloosed by much wine, Theo- 
pompus pulled himself up upon his couch and began: It is certain ’ 
that one will never regret the pleasure one has resisted on rational 
grounds, and-as certain that when passions take control, action is 
most often followed by regret. My anecdote illustrates a truth, 
namely, that man’s nature is twofold, soul and body, the one being 
the prisoner of the other. Thus the problem of love is to preserve 
the soul pure so that at death it is prepared to inherit the world 
invisible. All that the priests of Orpheus make very clear, as you 
know-—-eternal bliss, purgatory, atoning of sins, reincarnation, and 
all that. He stopped, drank, paused and added fishingly: I can tell 
a case in point—I mean about the eternal illusion that women are 
desirable. 

Then tell us, cried three voices; while the parasite, attention Gets 
elsewhere, swiftly emptied twice his silver cup and sigaalied a slave 
for more. 

l Vi 

As you know, Theopompus began, my god-is Homer and, though 
I myself make the claim, I have some knowledge of his works. How 
many, who profess much more, have spent both time and money to 
sail to Troy to see with their own eyes the immortal beach, and that 
immortal scene? It was while I was there reconstructing the story of 
the Iliad that I saw one day a maiden so fair that I could think of no 
other thing but to possess her. I committed every youthful folly, 
writing on, walls: Callirhoe is more beautiful than Helen, things 
of that kind. But, as you will understand, it was not possible for 
me.so much as to secure speech with her, while as for possessing her, 
which was.my object, that seemed quite impossible. 
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- Then I heard she was about to be married, with several other 
maidens of that part, and my passion rose in me, and I ran back and 
forth beside the sea, crying out: I cannot live without her! I cannot 
live without her! and believing the truth of these words that burst, 
as it were, from the core of my heart. 

One evening, the talk in my lodgings turned upon these marriages, 
and an ancient hag let fall a piece of local lore, saying: Before 
they wed, our maids go to the river Scamander, for there dwells the 
river god without whose blessing no bride can hope for happiness. 

And when I asked the nature of the rite, the old crone told me 
that each bride offered herself to the god, wading naked into the 
river, and calling upon him. And it was then, my friends, that I ` 
conceived my project. I went secretly to that part of the river where 
this ceremony was to take place. I put off my clothing and waded 
in among the tall reeds that grow along the margins of the Scaman- 
der. I saw each bride strip, wade shyly in, and call on the god. And 
I waited until I saw sweet Callirhoe put off her robe and wade, more - 
lovely, as it seemed to me, than Aphrodite herself, into the cool 
water. 

` And when the water lapped her breasts, she called in a loud voice: 
O Scamander, receive my homage! And I thrust the reeds aside, and 
cried aloud: I receive it! 

And I took her on the river bank. Theopompus paused, but as 
ud one spoke, he continued. 

A week later the three marriages were celebrated and, as is cus- 
tomary, the three brides went first in procession to honour Aphro- 
dite, all garlanded they were, and made pretty with jewels. And 
as I stood watching, Callirhoe saw me and she pointed to me, and 
cried out, dear simple heart: Look! the god Scamander, my first 
husband! And I withdrew among the crowd. But I did not go down 
to the shore and cry to the sea: I cannot live without her! I cannot 
live without her! The prick of desire had gone, and Callirhoe was 
then no more to me than any other pretty maid. And he turned 
from face to face and enquired: And do you now understand the 
meaning of the story told by our friend of the philosophe: and the 
king? 

There i is about your story, good Theopompus, a somewhat familiar 
ring, as is so often the way with the'best anecdotes. Not that I ques- 
tion your veracity, of course. But your affair recalls the story of the 
athlete Attalus, of Magnesia. He was strong as Heracles himself, 
but he returned from the Olympic Games injured and without a 
crown. This was due to the fact that on being asked his name, he 
gave a false one. For, said the husband of his mother, when my 
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wife was still virgin, she offered her first favour to the god of the 
river Maeander and under the guise of a young man, the god took 
her. At this there were smiles. 

Were you as thoroughly cured of that love as you imagine? asked 
Simonides. Would you have remembered so vividly, have spoken 
with such feeling? And Theopompus said: Yes, there is some truth: 
in that. Love dies; but dreams live, live and grow. 


vu 

Yours, Theopompus, was a deception, Pasicles remarked; but 
women themselves are no better when they would gain their ends. 
Let me tell you what happened as recently as last month, but keep 
the matter between ourselves. 

Perhaps you have noticed among the newcomers at the Academy 
the young Arcadian who always pushes towards „the front when 
Plato teaches? 

The slender, blue-eyed lad? enquired Apude who name 
is Polyphron? Yes, I know. 

Very well, Pesicles resumed. One day, for reasons of my own, I 
asked him to meet me at the Lesche, and made a rendezvous beneath 
that painting by Polygnotus which depicts Aphrodite. 

He came, and making a pretext, I drew him behind the statue of | 
' Apollo, and there made a pass at him, and discovered the truth. 
Our dear Polyphron is a girl. I had thought as much. She then 
swore me to secrecy, but, as you see, I am letting the cat out of the 
bag. But you must blame the wine, for when I drink I cannot hold 
my tongue. , 

And did she tell you why she is doing a thing so rash? asked 
Apollodorus, who had heard the story with close attention, and now 
' appeared to be animated by intense excitement: Did she tell you 

more? he asked urgently. l 

And Pasicles went on: Yes, she did. It seems—this is an amazing 
tale, I know—it seems that her real name is Axiothea, and she does 
in truth come from Arcadia. She came to hear Plato, and for no 
other reason, for she had read one of his dialogues and determined 
to hear such wisdom from the lips of the author himself. For my- 
part, I respect her for this, and I don’t think any one will deny that 
a girl who assumes male attire and goes about the city, contrary to 
all custom, unveiled and unattended, by day and by night, is other 
than courageous and a proper object for admiration. 

- And she is a good-looker, this Axiothea? Simonides unexpectedly 
enquired. And Yes, Pasicles, told him, though at-first I took her 
for a pretty boy. You did, too, I think? he asked, turning to Apollo- 
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dorus, who blushed and assented by a movement of his head. But 
Simonides looked sour. What can she want with philosophy? She'd 
be better employed learning the arts of love. But maybe she has 
also a mind? suggested Theopompus. : 


"VII 

All turned at this point, for the parasite, whose presence had 
been forgotten for the nonce, announced in a thick voice: Bees 
frequent Mount Hymettus because there is honey in the herbs. And 
he said: What your little friend Axiothea is doing, has been done 
before. Did you know that? Yes. it is true. . It was soon after Plato 
began to teach. She came from Mantinea, and. d’you know, she was 
a prostitute. Yes. And she came, just as did the other, because she 
had read one of the dialogues and was enamoured of it. And he 
chuckled rather drunkenly, and said: But she ran true to form, did 
the lady from Mantinea. You.know Soeusippus, gentlemen, Plato’s 
nephew? Well, she fell in love with him and was soon intoxicating 
him with her voluptuous art. But now she is gone, for Plato learned 
the truth and sent her away. That is how it is, gentlemen, and not | 
even Pericles was immune. 

Ix 

And from this point, as the wine went round, Dionysus and 
Aphrodite manifested the eternal partnership. Women, averred 
Theopompus, though bores, and mainly without minds, had, now 
and then, gopd intellects. And he cited in evidence Perictione, the 
celebrated female metaphysician of the Pythagorean school. And he 
recalled, too, Artemisia, Queen of Caria, who took arms and fought 
at Salamis. 

But the parasite, interrupting him, objected: But Sir, you forget i 
it was this same Queen who, being repelled by a pretty boy, visited 
him while he slept and put out his eyes. 

And, he continued, No, there is no extreme to which a woman 
will not go for love, whereas, as we have been reminded by the story 
of the god Scamander, a man is soon cured of that ill. One kills 
the lover who rejects her wanton advances, another, like the divine 
Sappho, forsaken by Phaon, takes the terrible leap of Leucas. Only 
women and gods love madya: And what a woman desires. she will 
pursue to the end. 

The parasite returned to his cup, and, Yes, that is true, ‘Theo-’ 
pompus agreed, and not only of love. For after love curiosity is the 
consuming passion of that sex. Who does not remember the defence 
of Phryne, when she etood accused of profaning the inviolable 
Eleusian mysteries? She was defended at her trial by that great ad- 
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vocate, Hyperides, but no words of his, edged as they were by the 
flames of his oratory, served to move the court, and it stood adamant. 

He paused, and, having quaffed, resumed: That is until Hyperides 
went to Phryne, where she stood, and unfastened the shoulder 
buttons of her white tunic, unbound her breasts, loosened the short 
robe beneath, and let it fall to the ground. They then saw the divine 
form which had intoxicated Praxiteles, perfect as the goddess herself. 
And for Phryne death was unthinkable! 


x 

Your story, said Theopompus, tells us that beauty may corrupt 
justice, and to that extent it is edifying. But you tell your tales, 
good fellow, with something of the art of a poet. How is that? 

My story is soon told, the parasite replied. When I was young, 
I aspired to the Muse; but I married and had soon thereafter both 
wife and child to support. There is little money to be had by the 
writing of verse, and soon we were in want. I used to write epitaphs 
and the like, and peddle them among the bereaved poor in the 
, Pnyx quarter where the babies and children die in large numbers. 
But only once did I sell a specimen of my art; these lines, for the 
grave of a tiny child: 

Great Zeus! Could’st thou not grant 
This little lease of life, 
Who hath the freehold of eternity? 

And when I took them to the mother she wept and proffered a 
drachma in payment, but I could not take it. And I told her that 
the tears my lines had caused to flow, assuaging a little her grief, 
served also for the poet’s pay. 

My wife, who was kind, encouraged me to write verse, but also 
to obtain other employment. I determined to succeed. 

You, gentlemen, are too young to remember much of the great 
silver rush of Eighty Three. I was in that, expecting, like so many 
more who hurried south to .Laurion, to make my fortune. Every- 
body said that the silver in Mount Laurion was inexhaustible, and - 
there was a mighty rush for concessions, and to stake claims. Well, 
you know the story. The veins at Maronea were fabulous. They 
made Athens rich within a year, for every miner had to pay his 
royalty. And this great haul was divided out among the citizens, 
in the customary way—that is until old Themistocles called a halt 
and applied the money to his celebrated naval programme. Ha! 
Two hundred ships and Salamis. 

The silver rolled into the city, and the slaves for the mines poured 
through; for no free man went into the mines, it wasn’t allowed, 
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nor is it today, and rightly so. A state that puts free men in mines 
—what sort of state would that be? 

There were two thousand shafts sunk in the first few years, atid 
the men who went chained into them died—as they die today— 
like flies. And that, ‘gentlemen, was s how we paid for the Pelopon- 
nesian Wars. 

They were tremendous days, but terrible. For where you find 
great wealth, you find crime. The two are never far apart. There 
was a great crime wave in Eighty Three and in Eighty Four, too, I 
remember. Machinery was stolen, the timbers that supported the 
galleries were fired as they stood stacked at the surface; there was 
jumping of claims, stabbings and murder. And, as I said petore, 
the slaves died like flies, like flies. 

The parasite fell silent and drank again. He had been kend with 
interest, but also with some embarrassment, for the thought had 
been in each mind that it-was from these same mines, though now 
moving ‘towards exhaustion, that came the wealth which had made 
possible their feast. But Pasicles felt nothing of this, for the rich 
man’s son is slow to discover guilt in his sire. 

XI : 

It was Theopompus who returned to the theme, saying: But you 
haven't told us why you made no fortune?’ 

The parasite. sighed. You see this arm of mine? he asked, it is 
paralysed. I never reached the. mines. I was struck down on the 
way. You gentlemen are too young.to remember, but in that year 
the plague came to Athens. It wasn’t in the severe and terrible 
‘form which swept through the country in the second year of the war, 
but it was the same cursed thing, blowing over the water from Egypt 
or being carried by ships from that land or Libia into Piraeus, It took 
a most beastly form. I was struck down like many more with 
tremors, hiccups and thirst, my skin burst into livid spots, my bowels 
burned, and I stank. But, luckier than most, I recovered. My arm 
perished, as you gentlemen can see. .And so I came down in the 
world, earning some sort of living as a news man, calling the gossip 
for pence, and writing it on that wall which you may know on the 
south side of the square which is my pitch. By that means, and by 
this, the entertainment of those who are kind; and'in need of tales, 
as I in rieed of food, I make some sort of living. 


XII 
While the parasite had been talking the feast had proceeded but 
they were now come towards the end of the meal. The floor was 
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strewn with broken flowers and spilled wine. -And on the couch 
side-tables were silver dishes of dates, figs and olives. 

Theopompus drew himself up on his couch, and said that the 
time had come when there should be singing, and: I call on dear 
Apollodorus for a song, he ‘said. 

And he signalled a slave to bring a lyre. 

Apollodorus shrugged his graceful shoulders in a gesture that said, 
plainly enough: I don’t want to, but if you insist—I will. And he 

_ took the lyre, saying: By Dionysus! the only song I know is that 
dull one about those civic worthies Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

Well, that’ Il have to do, though the gods know, it is moth-eaten 
enough. 

And he began to sing in a tenor light and flexible and with 
soprano notes, marred a little by an enunciation made faulty by 
wine. 

When he had done, all applauded and the singer flushed with 

pleasure. 
_ But, protested Simonides, your song, dear Apollodorus, is, if one 
may say so, a trifle staid. Surely, there are themes more appropriate 
to our feast? And he raised his wine cup significantly. Something 
perhaps, of Anacreon? he suggested. 

And he chanted in a soft and charming voice the epitaph of 
Julianus of Egypt: ` ‘ 

You died of drinking too much, Anacreon. 
Yes, but I enjoyed it, you who do not CHRE. 
will come to Hades, too. 

And he lay back on his couch, balancing his wineeap pretan 
You will come to Hades, too, he chanted vinously. And Apollo- 
dorus began to sing that song in which the Ionian poet celebrates 
wine, the god of wine, and love, that is born of wine; and much 
more equally without edification, but suited to the mood of his 
companions. Then, as a chorus, all together, and none too melo- 
diously, they sang, drunkenly, in praise of Dionysus. ; 

KI ' 

‘Slaves, directed by the eunuch, now brought small vessels in which 
were stimulants, pickled olives, grasshoppers, ceropes—the ‘grass- 
hopper’s cousin—and as.the four friends sang, they nibbled at these 
appetisers in order to create, artificially, appetite where there existed’ 
none. 

All that is lacking now, said Pasicles, are women. It is a pity, but 

_in my father’s house And he left the sentence in the air, adding: 
Though, as you all know well enough, my old man has as mistress 
one of the loveliest wenches in all Athens. 
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Theopompus, ‘rising to relieve himself, rumpled the hair of 
Apollodorus and asked: How say you, should we have women? And 
marking the other's annoyance, he added a little ‘maliciously, If our 
dear Apollodorus is naughty in this life—who knows? he may be, 
two thousand years hence, a pretty, headstrong wench? 

Anh he lightly brushed the youth’s cheek and went unsteadily 
on his way. 
Apollodorus flushed, and flung towards the other’s back: I think 
it was Euripides who reminded us that there are more horrid vices 
than the recognition by the city of these women, whose justification 

is that they are of two, the lesser evil. 

Our courtesans, Theopompus resumed, as he sank down again on 
his couch, are highly skilled in all matters of love, for they are 
taught from early childhood by adepts too old any longer themselves 
to pay. tribute to the goddess. For my part, I confess, the system 
seems to be admirable, since the training is not narrow, but includes 
manners, dress, personal hygiene, and sufficient learning to make 
the after-hour a pleasant exchange between two minds, on philo- 
sophy, drama and the poets. 

I myself have spent many happy hours in this way. Moreover, 
our courtesans are always beautiful or of intriguing type, witty and, 
adepts at charm. 

Here Simonides interrupted the speaker: But everybody says they 
do much harm, he objected, everybody. And in particular, he added 
-priggishly, to the young men of the city. And he rolled his eyes 
towards Apollodorus, who affected not to observe the overture by 
studying the grasshopper he held between thumb and forefinger 
and slowly placing it between his white teeth. I have been told, 
Simonides continued, of young fellows who, under the spell of these 
women, have lost their heads entirely and by enriching the women 
who .enervated them, have lost also their fortunes. 

Theopompus, who had been listening with some impatience, over- 
rode the speaker by cutting in: Beautiful as are our courtesans, he 
began, those of Corinth surpass them, I know, for I’ve had ex- 
perience in both cities. In Corinth it’s a regular cult, and we, in 
Athens, believe me, have nothing approaching it. The whole city 
worships Aphrodite, and with the consequences you would expect, 
namely, a general enervation. They give a religious complexion to 
love, as nowhere else, dedicate the courtesans to the goddess, raise 
them from the position they hold with us, as the charming vehicles 
of pleasure, to the status of priestesses. 

Just consider the facts. As you all know, in Athens we are discreet. 
Our women are not. flaunted about the city, but pursue their neces- 
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sary and, many think, honourable calling in seclusion——there are, 
of course, exceptions—there is always an Aspasia——but I am talking : 
of the general rule. But in Corinth I have seen the.sacred courtesans - 
in procession with the matrons and the virgins, singing the sacred 
hymns at the tops of their voices, and. that without causing the 
slightest scandal in the city. I must say I was rather taken aback. 
The result is that they are become very powerful, for .the citizens 
and magistrates turn to them.on all important occasions and the 
practice has grown up of offering to the goddess ten, twenty, or | 
even a hundred courtesans to assure the success of some enterprise. 


XIV 

`. I was present once when Aristotle questioned Plato.about the 
place of- women in the Republic, Theopompus continued, and he 
asked him, too, whether he really considered an ideal Republic a 
possibility. 

And what did Plato reply? asked Pasicles. 

Plato didn’t answer a word, Theopompus told him. For there 
are many questions, as you will discover, that cannot be answered 
in that simple way, Yea or Nay. . 

He said, I recall, something to this effect: If a painter paint.a 
figure more beautiful than any ever envisaged by us, should we raise 
the objection that his form is beyond anything produced by nature? 
Well, then, good Aristotle, in that way I offer you the image of the 
perfect Republic in which philosophers should rule, or sovereigns 
learn philosophy. And when Aristotle pressed him, saying: That 
is no proper answer, Plato, Plato replied: I shall answer you in.a 
book. 

Next you will be boring us with his image of a cave-—which I 
could never understand—-grumbled Pasicles, and his queer ideas 
about ideas and the wandering of our souls after death and before 
birth. For my part, my boy, I would rather you continued on the 
other theme. On women you are quite amusing. 

Theopompus smiled, You are quite right, my hoy, he said, Here 
is no more interesting subject than love, 


` 


CHAPTER FOUR ` 

The night was now far gone, a the paui atmosphere of the 
room heavy with the exhalations piven off by the slaves and those ' 
whom they served. 


Your enthusiasm, good Pasicles, reminds me of that one told of 
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Empedocles of Agrigenthium, Theopompus went on. He said to 
somebody or other, Sgrigentues.it may have been, but.I forget, he 
said—Yes, it was to him, he said: You go after women as though 
you were to die tomorrow. Yet you build houses as if you were to 
live for ever... Women aren’t the only interesting things in Athens, 
objected Apollodorus peevishly, but it always comes round to them, 
and always when we get a little tight. 

Then what is as interesting? Simonides and Pasicles enquired 
together. 

Well, horses for one, he replied, I suppose we'd all agree there? 
Horses, I like horses. 

We all like horses, of course, put in Theopompus, since we've all 
done a bit of chariot racing and shall probably do more. 

And he began an interminable anecdote about a horse, and con- 
tinued with it until Apollodorus, still a little stung by the un- 
welcome kiss, broke in, saying:-I once heard Socrates. No that's 
not true. I mean I heard it of Socrates, how he was asked what he 
thought about a work by Heraclitus. And he replied: What I under- 
stood was excellent, first rate, and the rest was no doubt so, but you 
risk drowning yourself in it if you aren’t as skilful as a Delian diver. 


u . ; 

Theopompus raised his eyebrows, assuming an offended expres- 
sion: I fail to see the point of that, sweet Apollodorus. Only that 
you were boring us with your long-windedness, Apollodorus replied. 
And without waiting for a riposte, he turned to Pasicles and said: 
Yours is the best stables in all Athens to day; your horses are mar- 
vellous. 

My father, Pasicles replied, his vanity gratified by this tribute,” 
pensions his best horses, for he says that a faithful horse is more 
worthy of a pension than a faithful courtesan, and since there are 
no faithful courtesans, only horses merit pensions. 

At this they all laughed, and Apollodorus said: Did you hear 
about Philotas and the mare? He fell, but she ran on, and, what 
is more, she won the race, and having doubled the pillar, she trotted, 
with pride before the judges stand and stood there fairly asking 
for the crown. And she got it, too, by Zeus! while her master was 
still rubbing. his backside. 

That’s a good story, but only a story, remarked. Theopompus. 
.Pasicles rose from his couch. Look here, he began, its getting late— 
or is it early? I don’t know which, and care less. But the point is, 
I know a house where we should be well received, and I promise you, 
a pleasant hour or two. What do you say? 
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This was the signal for the end of the feast, and Theopompus, 
vacating his throne, as it were, observed: But what about our sweet . 
Apollodorus? ' 

But Apollodorus ignored the sneer, saying in a loud voice: What 
could be better than that? My dear Pasicles, you think of every- 
thing. What a feast you've given us, what a feast! 

And they. plunged their hands into bowls of perfumed water, 
brought to them by their slaves, and went out, followed by them. 

Athens slept under the paling sky, and the rutted streets through - 
which they walked, a little unsteadily, were silent. In this half 
light the new city was. beautiful. Presently they came to a narrow 
entrance and, guided by ‘Pasicles, came to a silent door. Pasicles 
knocked thrice, three times, meen it was opened and they 
entered in... . 


i ‘ 

In the new daylight the city shone like a crystal, and the air, 
sweet and cool, fanned the faces of the four as they came into the 
empty street. The desire that had sent them to that place was 
quenched and still and dead, the short-lived ecstasy and the wine 
was out of their blood. Yet they loitered as young men do at such 
moments, loath to part. 

Above their heads, in the eaves of the houses, swallows were 
chattering, busy about their new-hatched broods, and Theopompus, 
` who seldom missed an opportunity of the sort, declared them the 
true birds of Athens, denigrating the owl, calling it, for some reason 
of his own, ‘that tearless fowl’; whereas the swallow. was swift, alert 
and intelligent. A true Athenian, in short. 

And turning up his face to the darting birds above, he chanted 
in his'‘pleasant voice the lines of Evenus to that bird: 

Child of Athens, honey-nurtured, wouldst thoy for 
thy feathered brood 
A prattling cicada capture, feasting them upon such food? ; 
I forget how it goes on, he said, and yawned, adding, But it ends’ 
very well with the thought of the injustice of proceedings in which 
one singer's mouth swallows up another skilled in song. 

These birds—how like shaftless arrows they appear in flight! — 
move up and down the earth, following the warmth of the sun, 
Pasicles said. And, he added, with the enthusiasm of the young man 
‘whose boyhood has been spent upon his father’s country estate, there 
is another interesting thing. 

But Theopompus interrupted’ him, enquiring’ in ‘his acid way: 
You are about to tell us, dear Pasicles, that the swallows mould their 
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conduct on the King of Persia, or he on theirs; for his court, also, 
follows the sun, and for the same reason. A 

Not that at all, said Pasicles, but about the fish tribes and their 
journeys. For this I know; they also move about according to the 
changing seasons, going from the rivers to the sea, and returning 
to spawn and die, spawn and die.’ 

And Theopompus said: Maybe in this there is an image of the 
soul that travels in perpetuity between life and death, death and life. 

But Pasicles, more at home with. horses and dogs, found this 
thought difficult, absurd even, and replied: But, surely, when the 
body dies, the soul leaves it as a little plume of smoke rising from a 
snuffed candle, and vanishes? 

Dear Pasicles, Theopompus said, you should really know a little 
of these matters. Don‘t you know that. the Orphics teach that the 
soul dwells in the underworld, coming up to enter into new bodies? 

And, O, all that, said Pasicles, evincing no further interest. 

Now I have a suggestion to make, said Simonides, it is that we 
walk to the port, where the day’s work starts, as you know, long 
before Athens has rubbed the sleep from her eyes, and there break- 
fast off that mess of fish the’ vendors sell along the arcades. And we 
can talk as we go, added Apollodorus, at which they moved off 
together, Theopompus leading, his hand on Pasicles’ arm, Simonides 
and Apollodorus following. 


; IV 

When the flesh is sated, the soul unfolds its flower; and so it was 
now with Theopompus. 

And he considered: How clearly one can think when the nag of 
the body stops! I eat too much, drink too much, lech with too 
refined an art, and, lo, the bonds that bound me are struck off, and 
my spirit soars, the ideas flow, like the Tlissus, through my head, and 
I am almost persuaded I become a philosopher. 

And he continued the trend of thought started by the remarks of 
Pasicles, on the movements of the fish tribes about the waters of the 
earth, as they went towards the city gate that marks the beginning 
of the Long Walls. A man’s body, he told himself, is like a castle 
occupied by successive invaders. Hope enters in and ejects Despair; 
Lust storms the citadel and drives forth the- Spirit, for those two, 
he considered, less than all others, cannot live in company. So, too, 
the coming of Death ejects Life.. 

And his thought, halted, and he enquired of himself: But that 
cannot be, for were it so all creation would move towards a final 
death, and life would cease, whereas it goes on. And he thought: 
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Then, so it must be that death, which ejects life, is, in turn, ejected 
by him. 

. They were come now to the gate and here, in hard silhouette 
‘against the bright morning sky, they saw the scaffolding that eri- 
closed the base of the great equestrian figure upon which Praxiteles 
had been labouring for two years. 

. The great horse stood out against the blue, one forefoot raised, ` 
the noble head uplifted, as though in expectation of that burst of 
glory that would come with the rising of the sun. 

And Pasicles remarked, unexpectedly, astonishing Theopompus, 
who had no high regard for his friend’s mind: Not a horse, good 
Theopompus, not a horse, that, but horse. D’y'understand? 

And Theopompus smiled, thinking: It’s really astonishing how 
ideas go whither they will. Now, here is dear Pasicles, who never, 
reads, reaching out in a sort of seeing blindness to the core of Plato’s 
new teaching—so far as I have digested it—that teaching of the 
Ideal, the form, perfect and eternal, that exists as the final reality’ 
behind the illusion of the phenomenal world in which we live. 

And he glanced at the other's dark and pleasant face, and marked 
. the directness of the look.’ And he considered whether he should | 
talk or continue in silent thought upon the way. They had passed ` 
„through the city gate and now walked all four abreast, along the 
straight road that leads to the port. 


v 

` -You are’ silent, good Pasicles, said Theopompus. Why? 

Because my head now aches, he replied, and because I was think- 
-ing. 

- Of what? enquired Theopompus. Of a certain game-cock of mine 
who has damaged a spur so badly that I doubt he will ever fight 
again. 

And when Theopompus laughed aloud, Pasicles wondered what 

there could have been in his words to amuse his friend. 
. To think too much of game cocks, is to risk. becoming a game 
cock, Theopompus said. Have you not noticed the faces of your 
grooms, how they look like horses, and of your goatherds, how tey 
resemble goats? 

Pasicles turned and looked closely at his friend: Is this a jest? he 
asked, for both Apollodorus and’ Simonides had been attending 
Plato’s lectures, and were able to read a little of what was in the 
mind of Theopompus; whereas Pasicles seldom entered the Academy, 
preferring the race-course, the cock-pit, the pleasures of the country- 
side outside the city, and the courtesans within it. _ 
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Pythagoras, Pasicles said, did not believe in the transmigration of 
souls. If our souls migrate, he reasoned defensively, we might by 
mischance eat father or mother. 

He was not, one may believe, entirely serious in saying that, Theo- 
pompus said, but his belief in punishments and. rewards beyond the 
grave expresses the instinct of all mankind. It satisfies the desire 
for justice that exists in the hearts even of bad men. 

Do you remember, Apollodorus, the maxim.of Latona? `. Nothing;: 
he said, is more excellent than justice,-more to be desired than 
health, or more delightful than the possession of the object we love. 

And Aristotle's rejoinder, Apollodorus replied, ignoring. the 
other’s ardent glance, I remember, too. For he said that this was 
applicable only to happiness, and was not to be separated, since 
happiness is what is most excellent, most to be desired, most 
delightful. 

Simonides had been silent for some time; now he said: And what 
does one see everywhere? ‘Then, answering his own question: Men 
destroying the happiness within their own reach, blinded by the 
passions, greed, and lust for power. 

And they continued for a space, silent. 

Theopompus felt far from these friends of his: It is because of 
all I have seen and read and felt, he told himself, their lives have 
run more smoothly than my own. 

I have been drinking to forget; they have been drinking because 
they have forgot. All this month I have been drinking, leching, 
striving to forget. 

VI 

And he began to consider Socrates. 

Socrates sees all as preordained, he thought, in that he reasons 
that no man asked to choose between, say, justice and injustice, 
chooses the latter. But what is the real value of such a question? 
Which would a man choose, justice or injustice? It has a value only 
when put to the man who has the opportunity of great gain, or the 
gratification of a passion, by the practice of injustice. Then one 
might discern what is the truth; for some, in this stay, would re- 
nounce the gain, but, surely, a great number would reason away the 
right, and: proclaim the injust, just. 

And, yes, he thought, the gods shape the end, and man is as a 
twig upon a fast river. But a thinking twig. 

And he recalled how one day Plato, in his grave and stately way, 
had talked of the destiny of mankind, likening man to a storm- 
tossed ship. The storm may wreck the ship, he said, but it is well 
if the navigator is skilled in his science, since that, also, is the factor 
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in the shaping of the end. And he thought, so it is, and all things 
tend towards an end, a certain end. 

But Socrates! Was it his error that he treated the virtues as a 
science, whereas the practice of them is an art? Then his contrary 
voice enquired: How, an art? (for’all thought is a debate between 
the self and the self). 

The soul has motions, he considered, but no reason. It has pas- 
sions, as the thirst after righteousness, the desire for justice. And 
these relate to the emotions, or soul, not to the mind, or reason. 


‘ Virtue and knowledge are not two names for one thing, as Socrates ` 


taught us; but the soul, as Plato teaches, is two-fold, having a. part 
that feels, and a part that reasons. And, I remember, he says always 
that no man knowing the better pursues the worse. Yet that is con- 
trary to my experience; for it takes no account of the passions which 
drive with a force and urgency that topples reason from her place. 
Indeed, a man knowing the better, may choose the worse, and in this 
matter, surely, dear Socrates was in error? 

And he began to ponder the behaviour of Plato through those 
weeks, for he had been absent from the trial, nor, after it, had he 
been among those who had gone to the condemned man’s cell. And 
now he gave it out that he was sick! Can a man teach a true doc- 
trine, and describe the way of virtue, if himself was unable to follow 
it? I mean, he communed, what am I to think of Plato now? For 
his voice, his high authority; might have determined the issue at the 
trial. And he deemed it enough to proffer an indemnity. Great 
Zeus! Why did he desert his master: did he desert him? 

Was it true, as they reported, that Plato had said that if you can- 
not help your friend it is better to save yourself the pain of wit- 
nessing his plight? And Socrates: was there some truth in the 
' charge? Had there been too much of precept: too little of practice? 
Was it reasonable to argue from teacher to pupil? The good téacher, 
as the good tree, must be judged by his fruits. And there are 
Charmides, Critias and Alcibidias to be explained. 

And he sighed a deep sigh. ` 

He heard the voice of Pasicles complaining: Why will you not 
explain to me these mysteries? This one talks of the two-fold soul, 
and that of many lives, some lived as animals, but I can make little 
of it. For, I think, I prefer the worship of those gods it has now 
become fashionable covertly to mock. ~ 

Theopompus smiled and said: Dear Pasicles, you are of that 
Athens that perished when Pericles died of the plague; you are of 
yesterday. And both your empires have passed, the empire of your, 
gods, and the empire of our city. But. a greater is born, an empire of 
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minds, whose glory will not fade. As to the gods who will come, or 
who are already here, about that I cannot speak, for I know nothing; 
nor have I any mind to taste the hemlock. I know only what has 
been taught to me in the Academy, which is the story of the creation, 
and of human destiny. 

And he fell silent. But in his mind the thoughts flowed on and 
with a strange bitter happiness in. his heart, he chanted with the 
voice of his mind as he walked towards the port. 


vii 

When the Eternal Wisdom spoke unto Chaos, and fire shone in the 
darkness, and the air arose from the earth, and the waters of the 
earth, then the shaping of the soul was two-fold, an immaterial or 
divine substance, and the grosser part, material and tangible. ‘This 
was the Universal Soul. A soul of pure divine substance would have 
exerted on creation a harmonious power. But this soul, in God's 
wisdom, was made two-fold. And so, unrolling from the Eternal 
Centre, radiating out, like the light of the sun, soul matter entered . 
bodies and animated them. And that which was divine in the Uni- 
versal Soul caused the world to turn from East to West in twenty 
four hours, and the planets to advance from West to East. For the 
divine in us is ever in conflict with that which is material. And thus 
the Universe throbbed with divine life; and it was circular in form, 
and moved in a circular motion, Now God contemplated this per- 
fection and considered it. And He thought: Only one attribute 
it hath not: what is material cannot endure for ever. This World 
is not Eternal; only the mind, or soul, is eternal. Therefore must I 
create an Image of Eternity. And so God created Time, Eternity’s 
image. And Time he divided into parts, as day and night, Spring, ` 
Summer, Autumn, Winter. By this means, He said, measurement is 
made possible. The measurement of lengths and breadths, the 
measurement of duration; measurements spatial and measurements 
temporal. And an instrument He made for this purpose, which was 
the Sun, and He set it in its courses. And presently He added other 
vehicles of the Firmament, as Ares, Zeus and Cronus; measgurers. 
And speaking to the spirits to whom He entrusted the work of 
creation, God gave promise of some part of. immortality. You 
become participators, He told them; and your task, He said, is now 
to people the Universe of my creation; to put life'in the waters, and 
on the land, and in the high air; for it is necessary that-you come 
between the Supreme Source of Life and that which is created, for 
else all life would take on immortality. And it is necessary that 
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Death; also, shall have his Empire. Therefore, take this clay in- 

tangible, He said, upon which my spittle, and let Man be. Then 
God took in His hand a cup in which He had put the Soul of the 
World and added thereto the Pure Soul, the Invisible, and ‘there- 
from He created the souls of the creatures of the earth, as the pig, 
the horse, the ox, the birds that fy. And last He added something 
of- the Divine Essence, and with it the irrevocable destiny of man- 
kind. And God proceeded with the Creation in full spate and 
passion of ‘making, which is, of all passions mortal or divine, the 
strongest, being stronger than love, which is very strong. And He 
, put Man over Woman, and He spoke and said: There must be 
passions, but there must also be Justice, and the last must prevail 
over the first. And the Just shall pass to the stars, He said, and: the 
unjust shall be earth-bound, shall be born again, as women, or as 
pigs, horses or oxen. And thus they shall work like a weaver upon 
the weft of each his Destiny. And these acts performed, these words 
spoken, the Eternal One clothed with souls the planets of space, and 
commanded His genii to give them forms: and. the Eternal One 
made an end of creation. And now moved the flux of the World, 
the great pulse of life. The four elements, Fire,’ Air, Earth and 
Water, were bound with invisible bonds by the genii who made 
bodies about the souls according to a plan, thus: to the brain the 
Immortal, the Divine Soul, to be King of the Body in all things. 

Next, in the breast, the genii placed the mortal soul, or part, that: 
is all passionate and without reason, wild with desires, and flung 
hither and thither by the blasts of anger, fear, hate and lust; but 
possessed also of the qualities of courage and of strength. In this 
part, near to the brain, the place of the Immortal Soul, the turbulent 
heart is within earshot of the Voice of Reason, all the elements of 
its habitation uniting to moderate the violence of its motions, as 
air and those liquids that run, talking, about the body. Last, in the 
liver, near the guts, is the lowest part of the mortal soul, that knows 
neither mercy nor pity, love nor gentleness, but is redeemed by- a 
single ray of the celestial light. In sleep, in ecstasy, this part may 
become free in Time and: Space. 

Yet, -his thought continued, if God .worked with malleable 
materials on the Creation; He wrought also with stuff that was 
refractory, with matter that opposed the divine end, and still does, 
as by earthquakes and great fires in the earth’s belly, by terrible 
plagues that strike man down, by pestilence. And these were the 
limitations of the Eternal One, and, evén more so, of his genii who 
were unable to combat the malignancy of Matter, as in disease of 
the body and ‘of the mind, and in-the sickneases of the mortal soul. 
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4 i vii : 

You make me think, Simonides said, of that story of Aristotle and 
the bore. 

Have I been thinking aloud? Theopompus asked, astonished, and 
Yes. you have been chanting away like one of the priests of Eleusis, 
he said, and: Were you in ecstasy? For I think you gave us as good 
account of the creation as the priests of Eleusis and Delphi give us 
of the geography of Hades, complete with guide over the Styx, and 
please don’t be afraid of Charon, but keep right on, and, in par- 
ticular, eschew the white cypress that stands by the Lake of Memory 
~~and so forth. 

But what was the story of Aristotle and the bore? Pasicles asked, 
for he had taken in nothing of the words by Theopompus. 

Oh, that, said Apollodorus. What amazes me, said Aristotle to 
the bore, is that a man should use his ears to listen to you when he 
could use his legs to escape from you. And they laughed and con- 
tinued towards the Piraeus, now before them bathed in pale silver 
light. But Theopompus did not mind their laughter. 

Presently, Apollodorus, perhaps because he desired not to hurt 
the feelings of his friend, restored the note of seriousness. Four 
things affect our actions, according to Empedocles, he said: they are 
God, our will, destiny, and fortune. And about the soul, his ideas 
‘seem much the same as those you set forth just now. That is, a soul 
that links us with the gods, the genii, animals and plants. 

At this Pasicles assumed a look of interest and said: Yes, I believe 
that. I have always believed it, without having to be taught by 
any philosopher, I may add. Man, animals, fishes and plants, are 
one family and God the father of all . . . Who was it said: I have 
been a young maiden, a plant, a bird, a fish? 

An initiate, said Theopompus, for the Orphic doctrine is implicit 
in the claim. And, think you, asked Simonides, that the claim is 
good? Why, yes, said Theopompus, for it seems to me a reasonable 
thing that the soul, on departing from the body, goes to the Under- 
world, coming up to enter into a new body, for, as we have already 
agreed, opposites beget each other, so that if life leads to death, then 
death must lead to life. And so we pass through many lives, and in 
each receive good or evil, according to divine justice. 

And if you ask how we can know such things, then you must 
enquire of yourself whence come your own ideas. For here is the 
great clue found by Plato. And it is this: that we remember former 
lives, and derive our knowledge from ancient memories, our souls 
moving up and down the scale of life by process of metempsychosis 
or transmigration. What we know, we know because our souls in a 
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former existence knew before they were plunged from the pure light - 
into the depths of the. material being, into the body of flesh and 
blood, and there lies remembering. Yes, man is a prisoner in ‘his 
own body as punishment for prenatal sin, and when this fleshy habi- 
tation perishes, is destroyed by Time, the destroyer of all things, 
the soul travels out again to enter, after many years, another body. 
In the underworld the soul suffers, but learns also—that is the pure 
- soul—the other proceeds from good to evil. These abide in Tartarus, 
suffering there until cast forth upon its shores, begging forgiveness. 


x 

And he said: These things we know, because we feel in our souls 
that there must be a holder of the scales who never sleeps. That faith 
alone, he cried, saves earthly existence from being intolerable. For, 
surely, each must start upon that ascent whose summit is All Wis- 
dom; must travel that hard path which is the road through time 
and space to perfection. And if that be so, and I believe it, then for 
those who turn the other way, there must be retribution, not alone, 
here, but hereafter. For, consider, does not divine justice demand 
that? What brief earthly life could expiate the sins of an Ardiaeus 
or Ismenias? Such monstrous souls must suffer, not once, but many 
. times, before they emerge washed, as the Orphics have it, in the ` 
blood of the lamb. 


xX ' 
He fell silent, and the four friends continued on their way. They 
were now nearing the port, and the noises of its manifold early 
morning activities were blown to them with the soft airs, the cries 
of porters and stevedores, the rattle ‘of gear, the rumble of wheels 
and the lowing of cattle. The masts of galleys rose out of the skyline 
` of stone, like a little wood that nods gracefully before a zephyr, and 
that monolithic mass, the memorial of Themistocles, the builder of 
the Walls, the maker of the port, rose dark against the brightness 
of the morning sky, now pinking to sunrise. 

Presently Apollodorus said: Yet this idea of immortality, based on 
our sense.of divine justice, so it seems to me, is hard to receive when . 
one thinks of the. physical man, and how he is a very parable of 
mortality. ' 

It is an instinct, said. Pasicles, shortly; it is our sense of direction, 
destiny, if you will, just as the sense of direction is in birds and 
fishes and the like. . 

` And he fell silent. 

I see you understand nothing, said Theopompus, adding with a 

sigh, Ah, well, Many ate the thrysus-bearers, few the mystics. 
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‘And: What does that mean? enquired Pasicles. 

That many are called, but few chosen, Theopompus told him. 

' And he went on: We are most oppressed by the fear of mortality 
when we think of death as that which divides us forever from our 
loves, our teachers and our friends. For that reason we hope. 

But, put in Pasicles, surely one must qualify for immortality, as 
a fish qualifies for the river by the possession of fins and gills, and 
a bird for flight by feathered wings? 
` And Theopompus smiled, thinking: Our Pasicles is, after all, a 
sensible fellow, even if he misspends his days. And he said, smiling: 
and without that air of patronage that characterised his speech with 
the younger man: We must try to enter into the world of the spirit 
here on earth. It is life that shackles the soul ‘and is its impediment, 
for the body, with its incessant urgencies, is the soul’s prison-house 
whose gate is unbarred at the hour of death. All great truths encyst 
a simple idea: thus, the problem of life on earth is to keep the 
soul pure; for the soul is the immortal part. 

‘And he added: Because a ship is built on shore, it is not designed 
for a life on land, but on the sea; and it is a good ship, or a bad, 
according to whether it is fitted to existence afloat. 

“And he thought: “The body is a flame in the winds of dete: the 
spirit is a light in ‘still air. 

Surely, it must be that after death the unchanging bad go to 
eternal suffering, the bad to purgatory, to atone their sins, as the 
Orphics teach, in ten-fold suffering and thereafter to be reincarnated 
and reborn? 

But he derided in his mind the oft-proclaimed power of the priests 
to make easy this path through Hades, thinking: Wherever there 
exists a priesthood, there one finds fraud. 


XI > . 

And he recalled once, during his travels, word had been brought 
to him of a miracle. The god of a local temple having burst out in 
a great sweat, his priests proclaimed the. miraculous. And he had 
gone to see, and found the statue of the god of that wood which 
sweats, or exudes moisture, from time to time. Those who presided 
at Delphi and at Eleusis were, one might believe, men of that kind. 
They purported to know’ the very geography of Hades, the way in, 
the’ way about, the way out. 

He had. heard Socrates discourse on these things, and, in par- 
ticular; upon the immortality of the-soul. And he recalled ‘one 
occasion when Socrates was arguing, as was his way, to prove that the 
soul, that directs the body, does not pass with the body at death, 
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but is freed by that transition from her shackles. I have seen, he had > 
said, brought from the desert tombs of Egypt, the swaddled bodies 
of those dead; perhaps a thousand years. And by the devices of the 
Egyptians of olden time, by unguents and preserving, and aromatic 
oils and wax, they had rendered the dead immune from dissolution, 
so that their-bodies had survived the centuries, and were all com- 
plete, with hair and flesh arid nails, after the passing of dynasties. 
And, he had said, if the body can thus resist dissolution, how much 
more the spirit that doth dwell within? Yes, and he had said: the 
soul is the familiar of death, for she hath made the dark journey to 
. the Halls of Hades many times. And when she returns to earth she 
enters that animal best suited to her sense-soiled state. So some souls 
pass into wolves, or oxen; others, less soiled, into the bodies of the 
bees of Hymettus. / 

And he had said: Only the philosopher who is pure goes to the gods, 
he who has renounced all lusts, earthly follies, and vain ambitions.. 
And he recalled that he had asked: But surely, Master, many simple 
men and women follow virtue as well as philosophers? And Socrates 
had agreed: ‘That is true, but, still, they are not as the philosopher, 
for they act from motives other than his. They are simple, but they. 
are not pure. They fear, perhaps their neighbour’s tongues; the 
opinions of husband or wife, father or mother. ‘The philosopher is 
not touched by such considerations. The soul does not seek. to 
balance a scale, but acts, choosing the better path because it is the 
better. 

And he thought, O sweet, pure Socrates! And now memories 
returned to him of the wise words of this patient one, and how he had 
warned him against pondering too closely the great mystery, saying: 
My friend, you enquire too closely into this matter. It is right that 
one seek. truth but there is danger in seeking. And he said: We 
know what we know of the sun by looking at him: but to look too 
long is to become blind, for his light is too white, and’so kills all 
colours in the balls of our eyes. And he added: An excess of virtue 
is dangerous to a soul, as an excess of vice. Yet that man some 
regarded as a Sophist, even Aristophanes falling into that error; 
which was indeed curious, since wits are in general shrewd. 
` And had he not said that it was useless to tell a man that he is in 
error; but that it is necessary to make him see that he is so of himself. 
And this was that awakening of his memory that sleeps in the soul. 

- And he recalled a day, a rare day, when Socrates had gone afoot 
beyond the. gate of the city, which he but rarely did, and they had 
talked together, the pupil and the master. And he had propounded 
a problem to which Socrates had no solution, saying: Every genera- 
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tion of man has at its disposal, and for its guidance, the accumulated 
experience and knowledge of all those unnumbered generations that 
went before. Yet each generation repeats the errors of that which 
went before. Wars, he had said, were always followed by famine and 
pestilence; yet mankind continued to wage them, and with ever- 
increasing violence and cruelty. The. possession of great riches led 
to the death of the soul; yet men sacrificed comfort, love and honour 
for it, and committed in its pursuit all manner of crimes against 
the gods and the city. 

But Socrates had only a partial answer to sihis great problem. He 
had replied: And there is a reason for this. Itis that experience 
alone can yield a man wisdom; experience can be bought, but never 
borrowed., That is why mankind accumulates knowledge from 
generation to generation, but not wisdom. The span of years that is 
a human life is too short for the learning of wisdom; itis fragmentary 
and has little form, and seems generally senseless. But as one of 
many lives it may have a meaning. And he added: Knowledge is 
power, power for goad, but for evil, also; and in the hands of those 
without wisdom it is a weapon deadly as the bolts of Zeus. And 
that'is why knowledge is not an end in itself, nor necessarily a good; 
but the use to which knowledge is put; for all knowledge should be 
but the pursuit of wisdom, there is no other end. 


“Theopompus had been listening with the inner ear. Now he 
became conscious that his three companions, respecting his apparent 
reverie, were talking together, nothing of the sadness of his mood 
having communicated itself to them. 

_It was Apollodorus who was speaking: When Phidias was com- 
missioned to do that Athene, Pericles came to him secretly and said 
that he must so make the statue that the goddess could be stripped 
of her gold. And when Phidias, who was surprised and angry, asked 
why, the general answered: Because of wars, man, for they impose 
on a state terrible financial burdens; and not only that, but against 
the sack of the city by an invading enemy. And he argued that where 
the safety of the state was involved there could be in such dn act no 
savour of sacrilege, the goddess herself aesiring the safety of the 
city, and victory for their arms. 

And was it in fact done that way? Simonides asked, and Yes, + 
Apollodorus said, it was. The goddess became a sort of war chest 
or reserve fund, for Athens. And all three laughed at this curious 
way of putting it. 

.But the story I heard went rather differently, Pasicles said, for 
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both Pericles and the sculptor were accused of stealing the gold, or ` 
some part of it. And it was considerable. My father, who has 
knowledge of such matters, says that no less than forty talents went 
into the Parthenon when they put Athene there. 

That is so, Simonides added, for it is the fact that Phidias v was 
put into prison for it You know the story of the commission? he 
asked. Well, Phidias had to appear before one of those awful | 
committees and explain precisely what he proposed to do, and in 
what materials he proposed to work. And he said: ‘I shall carve the 
goddess in marble, for its splendours endure for ever. And what 
d’you think was asked? Is that the most. costly material? And of 

. course, he said, No, the most costly materials for such a figure, that 
will stand. twenty cubits high, would be gold and ivory. And all - 
together they said: Then gold and ivory it is, ang away with your’ 
marble. The snobs! 

Listening to this idle chatter, Theopompus ee them. They 
had now come to the port itself. The market was already open as 
they had anticipated, and the pent-houses of the shops of the colon-. - 
nade about the harbour basin were already displaying their mer- 
chandise, which was mainly that of.the ship’s chandler. More than’ 
two hundred galleys were moored in the great basin, their crews 
busy about those interminable tasks that sailors, as no other class 
of men, find always to hand. Several ships were making ready to sail, 
and their neighbourhood was thick with small boats plying stores 
and taking pasengers aboard, while their crews called loud in the 
rough language of seafaring men. And the four stood and watched, 
eating from bowls the mess of shell fish that swam in the thin soup. 

There is no sight, said Apollodorus, more fascinating than the 
port of a great city. 

And no better antidote for a hangover, added Pasicles. There is 
a virtue in the ozone of the sea, and something, I have aes 
noticed, about the air at sun rise. 

XII 

“And as he spoke the sun rose and flooded the Peas with light 
from the East. 

And as they gazed they saw slowly round the point, her great 
purple sail bellied by the little breeze, the sacred ship from Delos, 
her twice banked oars flashing in the newly-risen sun. 

And the three cried out together: How beautifull How beautiful 
she looks! 

But Theopompus said: Have you sad 

Forgot what? they asked. 
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And he answered: That Socrates dies this day. 

Then, in a voice of grief, slowly, his eyes upon the ship, he said: ` 
Only six years ago, standing at midnight at this place, having walked 
down with friends, as we have done today, I heard the lamenations 
that told the city of the defeat of Kynoskephalai. 

There arise no lamentations now, when the sacred ship returns 
from Delos. But well might our Athens weep, for today Socrates 
must die, and once more dishonour is.the portion of our city. 

And he paused, and they gazed at him, a little ashamed that they 
had forgot this: thing. 

Then he resumed: But when men have forgot the great disaster of 
the field, and no longer remember how we massacred the people of 
Melos, or the crimes we did against the citizens of Histiaea, or all the 
foul deeds of our imperialism, they will tell this against us; they 
will say: The citizens of Athens murdered Socrates. 

Then, for a space, Theopompus was silent; and the ship, like a 
great bloom, floated gently into the basin of the harbour amid loud, 
welcoming cries. 

Then he said slowly, his voice one of adei A man lights a 
light for himself in the night, when he dies; when alive he reaches 
the dead by sleeping, having his eyes closed; awake he reaches the 
sleeping. 

Then, in anguish, and so loudly that an old man standing by 
heard and turned his head, he cried: Mortal immortals! Living 
their deaths, dying their lives. 

And he turned and walked slowly towards the city, the old man 
turning also and following him. 

Then the three gazed at one another and asked: Is Theopompus, 
then, an Initiate; and who is the old man who follows him? 

And Pasicles looked and said: I know him. He is the rich mer- 
chant Crito, a friend of Socrates. 

Then, said Apollodorus, he goes to him now that the sacred ship 
is home, and today Socrates must drink the hemlock and die. 

And die? Or be born again? 

The question was all about them, like a ghostly voice. 

Together, silent and sad, they walked towards the city. 


This was the thirtieth day of Phaeton: in the ninety fifth 
Olympiad. 
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AN AUTUMN SHEAF 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH (Somerville College won the Newdigate Prize 
for Verse, 1937. Since then her promise has flowered in much fine work. 
Macmillans published her “Newsreel and other Poems”.’ She likes country 
_ things: rose-growing and riding. She has a puppet theatre, and can cook a 
dinner as wel as she manipulates her little people. 
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LETTER OVERSEAS 
` © MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH/ 


- Grey now the fogs are rising up by Arun, 
‘The heron waits cold by the rustling sedge, * 
From Duncton on the winds towards the sea 
The yellow leaf in the hook of the wind is turning, 
And inland come the gulls to where the furrow 
Splits epen like a vetch pog to the sun. 


And I am by the fire, thinking of you 

As the blue wood-smoke drifts, and the last swallow 
- Lingers a little before he, too, will follow. 

If I could send my love with him to the South 
Wrapped with this autumn day on whose grey fringes 
The soft bloom of the apricot is clinging 


Presaging winter and the drifting snow, 

With the blue smoke and the mist that falls at evening, 
The frost and the rose that rots upon its stem, 

You would unfold it, feel upon your hand 

The mild rain blowing on the English fields 

Smooth as a cup of Spode, the luminous green 


Of moss would glow on the northern branches of beeches, 
The tang of apples and smell of burning leaves . 
Nostalgic with the memory of summer .. . 

And, shut against frosts by love’s deep isolation, 

I would think of you, and hold the thought of you 
Warm as a 'fire, or fruit on winter hedges. 
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Oxford, the Army—India and U.S.—then the hard harness of Civvy Street, 
SYMES. has had work published-in many reviews...In 1946 he- was.recommended 
for the Atlantic Award, but was unable to accept it. 


INDIAN AUTUMN. ` corpon SYMES 


Tuat morning, the faintest chill sharpened the air’s edge. 
Dew looked like icicles in the grass’s beard. 

A kind of excitement, as when strings tune. ina hall, 
Caught hold of men, set them speculating. ` Some’ inferred 


That winter was ‘on ‘the way. For here it’s the paradox 
That summer’s a hard, a harrowing time, -a crushing 

Of apples to make cool wintry cider. For many, 
Autumn’s an embryo’s kicks and the young wife blushing. 


But autumn can never be quite that, nor the blurred strings’ promise. 
Man’s heart makes him a liar. The faint chill erects his hairs 

At the lusting calendar’s logic, and, heap on heap, 

Summer after summer, for burning, his. aimless tares, 
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ADRIAN Bury, Hon. RW S. water colourist, has written standard biographies of 
John Varley, Thomas Collier, RI., Richard Wilson, and many books on art. 
He is a cat-lover and a connoisseur of wine. He has a history of English water 
colour painting coming shortly from Winchester Publications. 


AUTUMN oa ADRIAN BURY 


Sicu not, O willow, for thy shrivelled leaf, 

Thy harassed form and the forsaken nest, 

Nor by the threat of Winter be oppressed, 

The season’s moaning doubt and unbelief. 
Think not, because the day is wild and brief, 
And the storm-cloud subdues the lambent West, 
And sings no more the bird within thy- breast, 
That love abandons thee to final grief, 

But in the memory of the beauty live; 

For love and beauty are a twin divine, 

And none shall die who have this joy of faith; 
For them there is no lasting kiss of death. 

Soon will the Spring with thee her arms entwine; 
Beauty herself is life’s.affirmative. 
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‘THE TENDER FLOWERS ENDURE’ 


RUTH TOMALIN 


Tue rains of autumn run, 

but the high briars that rove 

the emerald weather of the needled grove 
succeed to summer late, and have not done, ’ 
Mist passes, mist returns: 

over the ashen ferns, 

sharp grasses, withered spruce, 

their fronded buds unloose. 


The fir trees dip and wail; 
half-sealed, with grievous scent 

of sallow autumn deep summer blent, 
seven ‘waxen roses kindle in the gale: 
cold-petalled, cupped to hold 

white rain and bitter gold, 
fine-grained, clear-graven, pure, 

the tender flowers endure. 


` *Richard Jefferies. 
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SHAKESPEARE? S ENGLAND 


How an Elizabethan might feel about our ‘social-welfare-state- 
controlled’ England is anybody's guess. Ivor Brown has quite 
definite ideas upon what Ao a would. have houghi of it. 


seit 


NO, ‘DAILY BEAUTY" NOW | oy f aia 

He enjoyed the freedom of an age in wBich an able and an active 
man could use his wits and make his way, prosper and buy a parcel 
of land, without being railed at as a. verminous. oppressor of the 
poor. He had, like Michael Cassio, ‘a daily beauty in his life’ and 
\ bore himself; modestly, affably, gently. Our modern taxation of 
‘honest work would have.rendered speechless even that lord of all 
language, sacred and profane. Hurling ridicule at politicians was 
a normal playhouse. practice; his fellows were always ready with an 
epithet from the stews or the lazar-house for statesmen and officials. 
Shakespeare had all their loathing for beadles and bullies, for dogs- 
obeyed-in-office, for bureaucrats and misusers of the powers granted. 
Even if he could have endured to pay income-tax he could hardly 
have lived sane in a community of form-filling, inquisitions, and 
_ controls. 


` From SHAKESPEARE, by Ivor Brown, reviewed 
by THe COMMON, READER on page 84 


GOEBBELS ON CHURCHILL 
Throughout the war Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Germany's clever 


Minister of Propaganda, had one remarkable ee hatred of 
Mr. Winston Ghurchi, i 


HATE 

Churchill's. fave’ does not have a lel kind trait., Its contours 
and features are moulded by cynicism. ‘These ice-cold eyes betray 
a man without feelings. To satisfy his blind and ruthless vanity. he 
will walk over dead bodies. . . . Exactly how England is. supposed 
to-win.the war Mr. Churchill does not. know yet. . ....He was just 
as much at a loss when he insisted that Britain declare war on the 
Reich. . He does not seduce .children, but nations. To him 
they are sue a.means to an end. He has the perception of a hippo- 
potamus.... To ere like Churchill one cannot expe that 
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it is better to go home with remnants-of their. fortune rather than 
lose everything. All, then, let Churchill gamble and England will 
pay. . If the time comes to write the history of the. collapse of 
the British Isles, its most decisive chapter will be entitled ‘Churchill’, 

From JOSEPH GOEBBELS, by Curt Riess,’ 

-. reviewed by G. B. THOMAS on page 92 

KOBA INTO STALIN. © ° 0 

Remote seem the days when Stalin was the subject of the police 
camera’s unflattering lens. He was not even Stalin then, but Koba. 


THE ENIGMATIC RISE: 

It was during the interval between the two revolutions that Koba 
became Stalin, and from a comparatively obscure Georgian under- 
ground worker rose to be one of the national leaders of Bolshevism. 
His rise appears the more puzzling as, of the ten years between 1907 
and 1917, he spent nearly seven years in prisons, on the way to 
Siberia, in Siberian banishment, and in escapes from. the places of 
his deportation. His carefully collected political writings of that 
period add up to less than one slender volume of his works, The 
most indulgent reader of that volume could hardly find it in any 
proof of striking intellectual or political attainment. The man who 
in the beginning of 1917 hurried back from Siberia to Petersburg 
to lead the Bolsheviks before Lenin’s return from Switzerland had 
made little advance on the youthful author of the essays published 
in Brdzola. The clue to his promotion lay in his practical activities 
rather than in any talent for letters or journalism. 


as STALIN, a Political Biography, ` wv L Deutscher, 
_. reviewed by L.Y.U. on page 89 


THE GREAT VICTORIAN 


There are signs that Ruskin’s reputation, after a period of under- 
valuation, is coming up for re-assessment. Here is an example of 
his style: he is defending the newly-formed, and much-derided Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood in a letter to “The Times’. — l 


THE CHAMPION 

Let me state in the first place, that I have no acquaintance with 
any of these artists, and very imperfect sympathy with them. No 
one who has met any of my writings will suspect me of desiring 
to encourage them in their Romanist and Tracterian tendencies. 
I am glad to see that Mr. Millais’ ae in blue is heartily tired of 
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her painted window and idolatorous toilet table, and I have no 
particular respect for Mr. Collins’ lady in white, because her -sym- 
pathies are limited to a dead wall, or divided between a goldfish 
and-a tadpole (the latter, Mr. Collins may, perhaps, permit me to 
suggest en passant, as he is already half a frog, is rather too small 
for his age). But I happen to have a special acquaintance with the 
water plant, Alisona plantago, among which the said goldfish are 
swimming; and as I never saw it so thoroughly well drawn, I must 
take leave to remonstrate with you, when you say sweepingly that 
these men ‘sacrifice’ truth as well as feeling to eccentricity; for as a 
mete botanical study of the water lily and Alisona, as well as of the 
common lily and of several other garden flowers, this picture would 
be invaluable to me, and I heartily wish it were mine. . . 


From RUSKIN THE GREAT VICTORIAN, by Derrick Leon, 
reviewed by THE COMMON READER on page 80 


GOETHE 


Not without psychological interest is the circumstance that the 
philosopher who lived a long life in social security and ease in 
pleasant Weimar should, have supplied the spiritual impetus that 
sent a many-sided genius from Strasbourg to a life of self-sacrifice 
in Equatorial Africa. 


THE APPALLING PREDICAMENT 

What is Goethe’s message to us, to humanity, in the appalling 
predicament in which we find ourselves in these days? Has he any 
message for us at all? He has, indeed. 

All thinking in which the thinker does not turn his attention to 
the social conditions of a particular era, but devotes himself to the 
- study of Man as such and of Man as an individual—and Goethe . 
. does this as does scarcely any other—has in itself something sublime 

which lifts it above time. Society changes with the times, but man 
is always man. So the message of Goethe to the man of to-day is 
the same as to the man of his own time and the man of all times, 
namely: “Strive to be really man! And thou thyself, be as a man 
living an‘inner life, a man who, in a way that corresponds to his 
own nature, is a man of action... . In every way our position; 
daily becoming more unnatural, is developing in a direction which 
involves that in every respect man more and more ceases to be a 
being who belongs to Nature and himself, and is ever more sub- 
jected to the social organization in which he lives.” 


2 From GOETHE, by Albert Schweitzer, reviewed 
; . by THE COMMON READER on page 81 
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OF BISMARCK 


No statesman of the roth century has been. more variously esti- 
mated than Germany’s Man of Destiny. Ruthless prophet of the 
doctrine of pure force? A Junker intellectually incapable of com- 
prehending the ideals of democracy? Or a wise and far-sighted 
Statesman? The final verdict is not yet. 


THE JURY DISAGREES 
The last word ‘on the Iron Chancellor will never be spoken,. not 
merely because historians will always. wear spectacles of different 
tints, but because with the passing years it becomes ever more diffi: 
cult to disentangle the consequences of his actions from the impact 
of his successors and the swirling tide of events. There is, of course, 
among competent students a good deal of common ground—that he , 
was better qualified to deal with foreign than with domestic affairs; ~ 
that as a Junker he despised democracy and never learned the 
alphabet of liberalism; that he did too little to prepare his country- 
men for an effective share in political responsibility; that, after 
creating a nation-state at the cost of three wars, he knew when to 
stop and helped to preserve peace in Europe for a generation. . 
Wholesale condemnation is as much out of' place as idolatry, for the 
rules of public morality have never been codified., A „generation 
which drifted into two World Wars, and is only now beginning to 
sense the deadly perils of unbridled nationalism, has little right to 
throw stones at the supreme embodiment of the spirit of his age.’ 
From STUDIES IN GERMAN HISTORY, by G. P. Gooch, 
reviewed by THE COMMON READER on page 103 


THE BITE OF CRITICISM: 


Secure a century after, how strange seems to posterity the self- 
examination of a Master faced by contemporary lack of apprecia- 
tion. This is of Constable between 1829 and 1832. 


THE DIFFIDENT GREAT 

The bark and bite of criticism drove him in upon himself. In 
growing older he suddenly found himself less prone to action: 
Thirty years before, a generation ago, he had philosophized with 
old John Dunthorne over the duties of a young painter. Now after 
thirty years’ practise he began to analyse on those dark evenings 
what he had learnt about the art of landscape. Alone, when. the 
nursery sounds had died away, he sat looking over old drawings and 
sketches, estimating his own achievement, summarizing his position. 
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He was well aware that he had some admirers, ‘each of whom I 
consider a host’; but he knew just as well how narrow was the 
diameter of that faithful circle. Still he clung to the conviction that 
there was beauty, a new beauty, to be found in the simplest moods 
of landscape. In pondering how he had failed to interest a larger 
public in this important conception, he hit upon a new idea... 
Suppose I were to take a leaf from old Turner’s book and have a 
few pictures engraved, people might catch on to my ideas, if I 
dressed them up in sober black and white. . . . 


From THE RAINBOW, A Portrait of John Constable, by Andrew Shirley, 
reviewed by THE COMMON READER on page 117 


ESSAYS 


OF THE STRUCTURE OF POETRY 


America to-day is producing much critical writing. Here is a 
brief i a of it. 


KEATS’ URN’ 
There is much in the poetry of Keats which suggests that he 
. would have approved of Archibald MacLeish’s dictum, “A poem 
should not mean, but be”. There is even some warrant for thinking 
that the Grecian urn (real or imagined) which inspired the famous 
ode was, for Keats, just such a poem, “palpable and mute”, a poem 
in stone, Hence it is the more remarkable that the “Ode” itself 
differs from Keats’ other odes by culminating in a statement—a’ 
statement even of some sententiousness iw which the urn itself is 
made to say that beauty is truth, and—more sententious still—that 
this bit of wisdom sums up the whole of mortal knowledge. 
From THE WELL WROUGHT URN, by Cleanth Brooks, 
` reviewed by ROBERT NOBLE on page 96 


THE ART OF THE ESSAY 


“A philosophical essayist”, writes Mr. John Middleton Murry, - 
“is a very rare bird nowadays. . . . For a long time now the best 
minds in England have felt themselves to be, happily or lamentably, , 
involved in thè destinies of their curiously. unconscious and instinc- 
live countrymen. . . It is not surprising, therefore, that it is an 
Irishman, Mr. Arland Ussher, upon whom the mantle of the artist- 

philosopher has fallen.” 


5 
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HOPE, FAITH AND CHARITY 


Sometimes it seems such a pity that Hope did not fly away out of 
Pandora’s box. For all hope is a deferred-payment system, and 
produces the mean and starved life to which it ministers. The 
fairest forms of life live the shortest, as the Greek proverb said, and 
the perfection of the Greek civilization was the expression of this 
fear and its fatalism. Venus would not have been Venus without 
her squint. Who knows but that the prevision of early and certain 
death may not have produced the peculiar autumnal loveliness of 
a Keats or a Giorgione, or that the shortest and most fruitful of all 
historic careers may not have received the purple glow from the 
shadow of the Cross? . . . We have learnt to starve our souls and 


bodies for “those who will: come after us”, and learnt it so well that ,; 
it is beginning to look as if nothing will come after us except a smell. : 


From THE TWILIGHT OF THE IDEAS, by Arland Ussher, 
reviewed by CECIL SALKELD on page 99 


“THE FARMER JUDGE 


Much of Scotland’s ‘history was made by a class whose elimination 
appears to be the objective of modern government—the laird and 
the country gentry. 


SCENE IN COURT 


It was in a Glasgow court also that a more than usual dater of 
feet one day caused Hermand to demand the reason of it.. “It’s a 
man, my Lord,” replied the macer vaguely. “What does he want?” 
asked the judge.. “He wants in, my lord.” “Keep him out,” said 
Hermand abruptly, and went on with the cause. . . . A few minutes 


x 


later a renewed disturbance broke out in the neighbourhood of the ` 


single door. “What’s that noise there?” asked Hermand; and re- 

ceived the reply, “It’s the same man, my lord.” “What does he want 

now?” “He wants out, my lord,” Hermand’s patience gave way. 
“Then keep him in,” he thundered—I say, keep him in.” 

From LOWLAND LAIRDS, by James Fergusson, 

reviewed by JOHN LEES on page 95 
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DRINK IN EGYPT 


‘Vast and trunkless legs’ in. desert wastes are impressive mementos 
of mortality; but it is the. things of daily life that make live again, 
the remote past. Like a universal analgesic, alcohol flows pleasantly 
down the centuries. 


THE BEER OF OSIRIS 
The drinks (of Egypt) were water, beer and wine. Osiris was 
credited with the introduction of beer into Egypt: Diodorus says 
that if Osiris ‘found any territory unsuitable for the vine, he caused 
the people to make beer, a drink composed of barley and water, not 
much inferior in taste, savour and strength to wine. . . . The mak- 
ing of wine was also attributed to Osiris. . .. Wine ‘of ‘the Oasis 
was of a specially fine kind, though’ the wine er the north was also 
Aud esteemed.’ Drunkenness among the Egyptians was not only 
common but was regarded as a pleasant sensation. So much so that 
in the 12th dynasty, a maid, who in handing round the cups of 
wine, says persuasively to a lady guest, ‘Drink this and get drunk’, 
the lady replies with great animation, ‘I shall love to be drunk’. 


From THE SPLENDOUR THAT WAS EGYPT, by Margaret A, Murr 
reviewed by THE COMMON READER on page 5 


NATURAL HISTORY | 
OUR PLANT COMMUNITIES 


` The proper control of vegetation is a large part of man’s problem 
of environment management. This ts illustrated by ‘The Making 
of a Wasteland’ (page 14), and it ts put clearly below. 


ORGANIZING NATURE 

We have to recognize that the whole of our natural and semi- 
natural vegetation is based on a number of ‘plant communities’, 
each determined by the particular conditions of the places in which 
it lives—heath, moor, fen, bog; salt-marsh, hill grassland, as well as 
the different kinds of woodland which in our climate naturally 
come whenever trees can successfully establish themselves if they 
are allowed to do so and are given time. These natural communities 
may be more or less altered, without being destroyed, by human 
activity, and then appear in modified forms, as when a wood is 
coppiced, a chalk down grazed, or a’ fen mowed. 


From BRITAIN'S GREEN MANTLE, by A. G. Tansley, 
reviewed by THE COMMON READER on page 100 
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PHILOSOPHY 


GOOD AND EVIL 


In the end, talk always comes back to the problem of God’s justice, 
and man’s. The human spirit revolts at the aes of a Universe 
in which the writ of man’s values does-‘not run. 


AS AESCHYLUS ‘SAW IT 
The deepest issues of man and God, bloodshed and peace, nature 


and law, are dramatized by Aeschylus. His work revolves about the. 


problem of justice, of just action, with, we may say, a more self- 
conscious analysis of the Achilles-Hector opposition. His trilogy on 
the murder and avenging of Agamemnon shows evil „leading to evil, 
bloodshed to more acts of bloodshed; while Orestes is set tortùr- 
„ingly between. Apollo, a reason-god commanding vengeance, and 


i 


the Erinues, nature-furies of soul deeper than sunlight reasonings, ` 


who condemn a mother’s murder. Finally, the insoluble is, in its 

way, satisfactorily concluded by a trial at which the Furies oppose 

Apollo, Athena presiding and the Athenian Areopagus acting as 
ee Orestes is acquitted and the Erinues pacified. 

From CHRIST AND NIETZSCHE, by'G. Wilson Knight, 

. reviewed by THE COMMON READER on page 83 


POETRY 


THE IMAGE OF THE ANT. 


Ezra Pound, recently awarded the Bollinger Prize, is a creative 
phenomenon not easily classified, for his talent is various. (Consider, 
for example, his smoothly Englished ‘Natural Philosophy of Love 
of de Gourmont.) And now strange poetry, minted of war mae con- 
flicting ideologists and the inner conflict. 


DELICATE FANTASY 
The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world. 
Pull down thy vanity, it is not man 
Made courage, or made, order, or made grace . . . 


`` From PISAN CANTOS, by Ezra Pound, 
teviewed by ARLAND USSHER on page 108 
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THE BIBLE IN BASIC ENGLISH 


Basic English, produced by Mr. C. K. Ogden, of the Orthological 
Institute, is a simple form of the English language which, with 850 
words, is able to give the sense of anything which may be said in 
English. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


This i 


1. 


is the Lord’s Prayer in Basic English (tithe IL, v. 1-4): 


And it came about that he was in prayer in a certain place, 
and when he came to ari end, one of his disciples said to him, 
Lord, will you give us ‘teaching about prayer, as John did to 
his disciples? 


And he said to them, When you say your prayers, say, Father, 
may your name be kept holy and your kingdom come. 


Give us every day bread for our needs. , 


May we have forgiveness for our sins, as we make free all those 
who are in debt to us. And let us not be put to the test. 


are the Beatitudes (Matthew 5, V. 3- 11): 

Happy are the poor in spirit: for the kingdom of heaven is 
theirs. 

Happy are those ako are sad: for they will be comforted. 
Happy are the gentle: for the earth will be their heritage. 


Happy are those whose heart's desire is for righteousness: for 
they will have their desire. 


Happy are those who have mercy: for they will be given mercy. 
Happy are the clean in heart: for they will see God. 


"Happy are ‘the peacemakers: for they will be named sons 


--of God. 


11. 


. Happy are those who are attacked on account of righteous- 


ness: for the kingdom of heaven will be theirs. 
Happy are you when men give you a bad name, and are cruel 


to you, and say all evil things against you falsely, because of me. 


THE BIBLE IN BASIC ENGLISH is reviewed 
- by Huen Ross WILLIAMSON on page 110 
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THE DIVINE DEAD 

Kingship and divinity fuse as symbols of power and authority at 
many cultural levels.. Marcus Aurelius, addressed as divine, made 
reply. “He. who empties my stillpot knows better.” ; 


A ROYAL BURIAL 


The funeral of a chief.of the Tschi-speaking people of the Gold 
Coast is a most elaborate affair. A huge coffin is made, in which are 
placed, along with the corpse, a great many articles of clothing. 
Often the body is sprinkled with gold dust, and a supply of utensils 
for the use of the deceased is also interred with the coffin. Before 
being deposited in the grave, however, most of these articles are 
broken up and rendered completely useless. When the grave is ; 
filled in, sacrifices of sheep are made. Moreover, the wives and slaves: 

of the dead chief are put to death in order to continue their life in 
the hereafter with their master. 


From TRAITS OF DIVINE KINGSHIP IN AFRICA, by P. Hadfield, 
reviewed by PENNETHORNE HUGHES on page 113 


SOCIOLOGY 


OF MARRIAGE 


For Freud, civilization represented the necessary surrender of the 
instinctual needs of the individual as essential prerequisite for any 
form of civilized society. He saw, also, the cost, as does this writer: 


INSTINCT AND: SOCIETY 


The third great maladjustment in the life of social man is in 
respect of procreation. When one takes a look at the panorama of 
living things, nothing is more anomalous, and nothing is taken so 
much for granted, as man’s position in regard to marriage. 

Look at our wild flowers. When ovules are ready to be fertilized, 
the petals unfold in their various hues, nectar is- secreted, delightful . 
scents are discharged, the pistil opens its stigma, and all is prepared. 
to entice the bee or butterfly bringing the necessary pollen. Once 
fertilization has taken place, the petals fall off, away go colour, scent, 
and nectar, and the plant is prepared for its next stage. All is won- 
derfully correlated and all takes place with beautiful punctuality. 
With animals it is similar: at a certain age ovulation commences, 
and with it comes cestrus—the sharp awakening of the sexual appe- 
tite. Correlated are bright colours and ornaments, as in birds, often 


o 
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specially attractive scents. There follows the display of courtship, 
the picking of a partner, and insemination. 

- But with man the correlation is broken. There is a terrible dis- 
location. At the age of fourteen or fifteen in our temperate climate, 
earlier in more tropical zones, puberty commences. There is ovula- 
tion, cestrus, the sharp urge and capacity to procreate. But this 
latter is taboo; it must be drastically. postponed until the male is 
capable of earning a living and providing for a wife and family. 
For perhaps ten years or more the sexual urges need to be repressed 
and inhibited. The emotional disturbance and distress is incalcul- 
able, leading to perversion, prostitution, adultery, rape, and a host 
of well-known evils. 

From WHAT IS MAN? EVOLUTION'S ANSWER, 
by Alfred Machin, reviewed on page 117 


RE-ISSUE 


SCIENCE AND THE SOUL 


The Autobiography of John Cowper Powys was first published 
in 1934. This year it has been re-issued by the Bodley Head. 


OF FEELING 


Science has not changed the human soul. Science has not changed 
the basic relations between the human soul and the mystery sur- 
rounding it. We are still potential magicians as long as we have 
faith in the power within us to create and to destroy. Social justice 
is one thing. The free life of the individual soul under any system 
is another thing. What we do is important; but it is less important 
than what we feel; for it is our feeling that alone is under the 
control of our will. In action we may be weak and clumsy blun- 
derers, or, on the other hand, sometimes incompetent and some- 
times competent. All this is largely beyond our control. What is 
not beyond our control is our feeling about it. 

From AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by John Cowper Powys. 
Published by the BopLey HEAD. 
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what could be done with a sixpenny limit. Browsing 
among the book-stalls, chiefly in Farringdon Road, I made 
a discovery. It was that Carlyle and Ruskin have come 
down low in the world; that one can buy quite decent copies of 
Sartor or Modern Painters for threepence, fourpence or sixpence. 
That Carlyle should have little or no appeal to this generation I 
can understand. I always thought him a hore, But Ruskin? 
_. Now I have been reading. Derrick Leon’s biography (Routledge, 
308. \—he died before the book saw light-—and reading again the’ 
story of this remarkable man, I found myself wondering how it 
could have been that this once-tremendous reputation could have 
suffered an eclipse so complete. 
> Interest in Ruskin’s personal story was revived a couple of ` years 
ago by A'dmiral James’ book, The Order of Release. Admiral James 
is the grandson of Millais and his wife—who was formerly Mrs. 
Ruskin—the Effie of the domestic tragedy which ended in the dis- 
‘ solution of their marriage. But the interest, I think, was aroused for 
wrong reasons, It matters little to-day whether Ruskin was impotent, 
or, as is more likely to have been the case, impotent merely in 
relation to one woman., It matters little, either, that Ruskin was” 
mother-tied and emotionally immature; that he desired love but was 
unable to find it. He was the child of a peculiar upbringing, and 
such children are.apt to grow up into odd adults. Ruskin’s chief 
interest for us to-day arises out of the contribution he made to 
esthetics in an era of lamentable lack of good taste. He was self- 
opinionated, dogmatic, and sometimes obtuse (as in his failure to 
recognize the merits of Whistler’s work), but he was sincere, coura- 
geous and the good friend of any man he believed to be producing 
outstanding work. The Jate Derrick Leon has produced a definitive 
biography of the man he regards, and rightly regards, as “The Great 
Victorian’; and the physical form of the book is worthy of its subject. 
Here is the whole story of the Stuffy Age, and if rather too much 
is said about the subject’s emotional life, the portrait emerges in 
the round. And I, for one, find more to admire in Ruskin, far, than 
to belittle or denigrate.. He was indeed the Great Victorian. 


per the War, having lost my library, I decided to see 


Before me lies a peo ie cover “ak ofid did a face strangely 
like that of Tolstoi. It is that of Charles Freer Andrews, and the 
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book a biography by B. Chaturvedi and M. Dykes (Allen & Unwin, 
108. 6d.). 

I confess that I had never heard of Andrews before this book 
came into my hands.: I suppose everybody’s reading has like lacunae; 
for it is not possible to-day to do niore than read a small number 
of the many books that appear. „Andrews was a brilliant young 
priest who chose India for his sphere. He emerges from this book 
as remarkable for an unusual reason, and one not connected with 
the pattern of a good life. He had the capacity, very rare, one is 
told, of absorbing the Indian standpoint, and to a degree that he was 
able to think and feel as an Indian. That suggests sensibility and 
a high degree of sensitiveness to environment; a highly-developed 

Eon Tagore seemed to him to be a very great poet; and 
Gandhi a saint. Between Gandhi and Andrews there grew up a 
iendship of the Jonathan and David quality. When Gandhi went 
to South Africa to champion the unhappy Indian community settled 
there—he was then a practising barrister; subsequently disbarred 
by the Inner Temple—Andrews went with him. He became the 
champion of the dispossessed, of the under-dog, of all who stood 
in need of help, much as Michael Scott to-day fights the battle of 
the. Hereros people of South-West Africa (vide page f). Andrews’ 
life-work was for the reconciliation of England and India. His 
knowledge of India, its people, its history, was profound. But far 
more valuable than knowledge was this curious power to absorb the 
spirit of a totally alien culture. Yet this he did. When Gandhi 
was asked to explain the great power and influence Andrews came 
to wield, he replied, with the directness characteristic of his later 
years: “He was love incarnate”. Those words could be carved with 
truth on few memorials. | 


Albert Schweitzer, whose addresses at Frankfurt-on-Main, during 
the Goethe celebrations in that city, with an essay reprinted from 
Europe, now appear in book form (Goethe, A. & C. Black, 6s.), is 
another man of dedicated: life. Schweitzer, truly, is extraordinary. 
Consider the facts.. He is an Alsatian with a genius for music, in 
particular for the organ interpretation of Bach. He goes to Stras- 
bourg University and takes the doctorate of music. He decides for 
the Lutheran ministry, studies theology, graduates as doctor of 
theology. He reaches the conviction that imposed upon him is a 
medical ministry to French Equatorial Africa. He studies medicine 
and takes his third doctorate in that faculty. Now the world is 
calling this square-headed, hirsute genius. As Bach interpreter and 
exponent of organ playing, he has an assured and brilliant future. 
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In the pulpit he is movingly convincing. But, no, Schweitzer has 
made up his mind. He turns his back upon it all and vanishes 
from the European scene, turns his back on fame, the music he 
loves, on all, one would say, that makes life sweet. And until he 
is over seventy, in the steamy heats and vapours, the fevers and 
. poisonous insect-laden air of forest-encircled Lambrené, this modern 
version of a saint administers to a simple, backward, half-forgotten 
‘native people. This is a life that compares, almost, with that of 
the Belgian peasant priest Father Damien, of the leper colony of 
Molochai. We know very well that the common run of folk cannot 
rise to these heights; that all we can do is to salute virtue. But 
behind every self-chosen way of life is the dynamic of the animating 
ideal. Schweitzer tells us in these brief chapters how much Goethe 
influenced him. He also reveals the moment when he knew what 
was to be his philosophy. And he states it with the simplicity of 
greatness: reverence for life. It is said of Schweitzer that when he 
eats a citrous fruit he will spill.a little of its juice that the ants 
upon the floor of his hut may share with him. He preaches to the 
natives the sanctity of life, and even where a tree is concerned, 
rather to move and transplant than to fell. All life, he preaches, 
is sacrosanct. All this sounds like a modern version of St. Francis, 
except that Schweitzer’s ants do not listen to sermons, nor do the 
malarial mosquitos experience conversion. One may stand in awed 
admiration of a dedicated life, but still question the validity of its 
philosophy. Schweitzer’s reverence for life is magnificent, but it is 
absurd. Life on earth exists only by process of perpetual mass 
murder; for Nature’s law is kill or be killed. To construct an ethic 
and follow a way of life in the face of this hard but inescapable 
truth is to be sublime, perhaps, but it is not to be realistic. It is 
a hard thing to suggest that had Schweitzer followed his bent, either . 
as a great organist, as a divine, or as a doctor even, practising in his 
native Strasbourg, the world might have been the richer for that 
choice: it is to suggest that. ae 8 gun is less than Europe’s loss. 


Of course the point 7 Schweitzer’s life is its insistence on the 
truth that religion must be lived. Another book before me concerns 
also a man who thought deeply on faith and practice, namely, 
William Law. ‘To-day, it is probable that the name evokes only . 
the book associated with it—A Serious Call—and few of this genera- ` 
tion have read this prose to be charmed by it, or have been moved 
by the rhetorical writing of this eighteenth century mystic-moralist. 
Law did nothing heroic. He was coddled indeed by adoring women- 
folk, and his days were passed far from, the malarial mosquito, the 
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foetid leper breath. His moral force exhibited itself in another, 
and less dramatic, way. The child of an age when learning and 
licence went hand-in-hand, he held firmly to values then out of 
vogue. William Law, by Henri Talon (Rockliff, 8s. 6d.), is an 
excellent account of Law. If the reader finds Law to his liking, 
let him proceed to wrestle with the man who influenced Law more 
than any other—~Jacob Boehme, the German cobbler-mystic. There, 
surely, is a penonality stinge and charming: 


I remember Hew first I came upon radd Tiape was in 
a remote settlement, in a far Dominion, and the poem was ‘The 
` Hound of Heaven’. Its tremendous imagery made an unforgettable 
impression. And I recall, though less vividly, how first the name 
Rainer Maria Rilke stamped itself on my consciousness. It was a 

ere phrase which leapt out from a casually-opened page. I cannot 
quote. it, but it evoked the image of a mysterious man moving about 
a curious house’ ‘carrying his death with him’. Since then I have 


read a little of Rilke, a strange and remarkable poetic voice, unlike .° 


any other known to me; but I have met many who carried with 
them their deaths. And now I come to a small and charming little 
book of his, The Lay of Love and Death of Cornet Christopher 
Rilke (Lindsay Drummond, 7s. 6d.). This prose poem is the work 
of Rilke’s youth. It has a double interest, as poetry, and as philo- 
sophy. ‘The poem was written in a single autumn night. It is the 
story of a certain Cornet Rilke whom Rainer Maria liked to believe 
was an ancestor. It is a legend of youth and of the conquest of fear 
by love. It is in the pure romantic vein, but it is more robust than 
anything he subsequently wrote; for in Rilke’s later work, self-pity 
would come creeping in. This little book is of charming design and 
typography, (I note that it was printed in Czechoslovakia.) Mr. 
Schimanski has done a very interesting introduction. Is the trans- 
lation well done? The question provokes.another: Can a mystical 
poet ever be translated without some loss of quality? 


The circumstance that he ended his days in an asylum has tended 
to put at a discount the philosophy of Nietzsche, in particular as it 
is expounded in Thus Spake Zarathustra. Professor Wilson Knight, 
who, curiously, admits that he has read little of the philosopher 
of the Superman beyond this, his most famous book, has in Christ 
and Nietzsche (Staples, 158.) set out to interpret him. This is not 
an easy book. It lacks that sort of precise arrangement of material 
and summary of argument that makes, for example, everything that 
Maritain writes so admirable in presentation. It would be interest- 
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ing, byi the way, to have Maritain’s opinion of Professor Wilson 
Knight’s book; for Maritain is the great traditionist, encysted in 
the Catholic fabric; whereas here is this strange, wild Teutonic 
voice that calls across that gulf which first opened wide when Ger- 
many divorced herself culturally from the Mediterranean heritage 
at the time of the Reformation. This book is in effect’a plea for 
a synthesis of our religious and poetic. traditions that we may the 
more successfully face the harsh realities of our age. To many that 
age may well seem as the dark interregnum between a world of 
sovereign states and that Of undivided global government 


How many boai have wa written on Shakepeare? The num- 
ber must be so great that the contemplation of adding yet another 
might well daunt any author save he who; as research scholar, has 
new facts to reveal. Mr. Ivor Brown, whose Shakespeare (Collins, 
19s, 6d.) I have been reading, does not add to our knowledge of 
Shakespeare; his book is, in fact,.a collaboration “between Scholar 
Ivor Brown and Journalist Ivor Brown. And too often Journalist 
Ivor Brown shoulders his other self towards the wings. Is this over: 
compensation for fear of appearing pedantic or over-erudite? In 
any case, the thought remains that here is a book that might have 
been left unwritten. There are so many portraits of Shakespeare, 
so much pother about the plays, that to produce yet another does 
seem an act of supererogation. That said, one can have nothing but 
praise for Journalist Ivor Brown’s performance. He has, honoured 
the first law of that craft: he is throughout his study eminently 
readable. : i 
- There is much more to be said for decking Shakespeare out in 
gala dress. This is what Peter Rudland has done in Venus and 
Adonis (W. H. Allen, one guinea). Both illustrations and text are 
designed and drawn by this artist. This gives this beautiful -book: 
artistic unity. It is an outstanding example of post-war book design 
and production. 

Another biography that has come to my desk is The Life and 
Times of Winston Churchill (Odhams, gs. 6d.). This is a popular 
account of this subject by Malcolm Thomson. It is competent and 
comprehensive and is well illustrated. It is intended for a very wide 
public and shoud suecere in reaching that pbc: 


The Wonderful Stony of Lonin: Bom the same publisher, edited 
by Harold Wheeler (133. 6d.), is also designed for a’ wide public. 


nay 
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It is attractively produced for that purpose and has over 300 illus- 
trations. When one handles a popular work of this kind one 
naturally turns to those parts of it which deal with the London one 
' knows best. What does this book say of London’s legal quarter, 
then? It gives a fair picture and an adequate historical summary. 
But: it is not always accurate. The old hall of Lincoln’s Inn is 
described as having been built in the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
built in 1492, and a plaque states that fact. We are told that “each 
evening during term time one of the wardens of the Middle Temple 
goes to the strong room and 'takes thence a silver-mounted ox-horn 
kept there. - Proceeding to Fountain Court, at 6.30 p.m., he blows 
there ‘a long blast. It is to call the benchers to dinner.” ‘There are 
\ ne ‘wardens’ in the Temple, but porters only. The horn calls to 
dinner the whole community, judges, barristers and students alike. 
‘But these are minor blemishes in a book which represents excellent 
value, and will please and satisfy any country cousin. 
Though at a-higher level in every way, I think one may fairly 
' describe The Splendour That Was Egypt, by Margaret A. Murray 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 308.), as a book aimed at a-wide public. The 
non-specialist is under the necessity of accepting at face value certi- 
ficates of competence implicit in doctorates and university’ chairs, 
and so forth, much as the Chinese citizen accepts at face value the 
“Strong Man” badge of the undersized policeman. In humility, one 
accepts as accurate and scholarly what the professors tell us concern- 
ing subjects upon which we have no knowledge. We are reminded 
that where Greece and Rome count their supremacy by the century, 
Egypt counts hers by the millennium. We are reminded, too, of 
the continuity of human activities, of the great antiquity of the 
homely crafts. The ancient Egyptians wove fine linen, the women 
doing the spinning. Here our author makes a comment that will 
surprise every amateur of this craft. For, she tells us, though the 
Egyptians had no knowledge of the shuttle, they were able,to make 
cloth to any desired width: “while in hand-woven cloth where the 
shuttle is used, it-is limited by the distance that the shuttle can 
be thrown”. This is nonsense, for a shuttle may be made a yard 
long and is always easier to pani ay the shed than a hand- 
operated ball of nrang 


I do not think hak are any m of that kind i Miss K. S. Woods’ 
book, Rural Crafts of England (Harrap, 158.), for this account of 

. the rural cřafts of England is the fruit of a lovingly undertaken 
survey, so that all is set down at first-hand. The author, who is 
to be warmly congratulated on a fine piece of field research, tells the 
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story of each of the many crafts practised in our village communi- 
ties; and she describes with precision methods, past and present. 
By reason of the circumstance that.I operate a table loom, I was 
obliged to reject Professor Murray’s technical explanation regarding 
a point in weaving. Happening to own a small Sussex wood of 
chestnut underwood, and having spent some years among trees, I 
am able to say that the section of this book dealing with the wood- 
land crafts is accurate and most excellently done. And I am sure 
that this same meticulous standard of accurate observation and 
description is true for the book as a whole. Nowadays one finds 
‘curious discrepancies in the prices of books. Here’ is one that is 
cheap, for it is lavishly illustrated and provides the reader with a 
varied view of the countryside at work on a surprisingly large num- | 
ber of those crafts which have come down more centuries than ‘ 
- history can record—and have come down with but minor changes 
of technique. Personally, I found this an extraordinarily interesting 
book, and one that enlarged my knowledge of my native land and 
of its country popie; - . 
- Charles Morgan is a writer am moves for me in a world of 
ghosts, of ghosts and pale, unreal emotions; and these qualities are 
to be found in his latest novel, The River Line (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). 
It is a story of the French Resistance, the action taking place after 
the war when the characters associated in operating an escape line. 
for Allied airmen meet in England. The dramatic element derives 
from the belated revelation of a truth unsuspected at the time, one 
profoundly affecting human relations. But these people, the Ameri- 
can officer, the Frenchwoman, Marie Chassaigne, do not come alive; 
indeed, none of the characters seem to come alive. There is an air of 
thinness, of unreality, of partially experienced emotion, throughout. 
In some modern novelists of the War we get too much starkness, too 
much violence: in The River Line we seem to be one remove, at 
least from reality. The total effect, consequently, is one of thinness, 
and it is difficult to care very much about the fate, or the emotional 
experiences, of any of these wraithlike spectres. Somebody once said 
of Galsworthy that he was just a toff who wrote. One feels rather 
like that about the author oi The River Line. Life is not like that: 
nor was the War. 


There will niwa be any final concensus of opinion as to the 
relative contributions of the great navigators in the founding of 
the New World. I have been reading Champlain, a biography of 
the great French Renaissance navigator. It comes from Morris 
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Bishop, of Cornell University, and is published by Macdonalds at 
eighteen shillings. So soon as one hears of Champlain named as the 
Father of Canada, one objects that Cartier has some claim; and no 
sooner is Cartier put forward, than names such as Gaspar Begas, 
' Salvat de Pilestrina and Pedro Reinet come in mind. All these had 
pushed their high-beaked ships among the slow processions of the 
icebergs before the Breton sailor had left St. Malo, or Champlain 
was born. But perhaps such questions of priorities are unimportant, 
and one may safely admit that it was Chaniplain who founded the 
Dominion when he landed, with missionaries, to make Christians 
of the Red Man. Since the earliest days the French have played 
a vital part in the growth of Canada. They were the first adven- 
turers, soldiers and traders, and such names as La Salle, Radisson 
and des Grisvilliers, the couriers des bois, made each his contribu- 
kion. With so much richness in her historical storehouse, it is curious 
that much Canadian biographical literature—as much of the Domi- 
nion’s history itseli—has come from non-Canadian sources. This 
biography of Champlain, from the pen of an American, is compre- 
hensive, scholarly and never dry or pedantic. Champlain comes 
alive to the reader who closes the book the better for contact with 
a man who was brave as soldier and seaman, just as an administrator, 
and devout as Christian. This is the best book on its subject I know. 


¥ + * 


ST. JAMES'S PARK 


Tarouca willow curtains the slant-shafted sun 
Spotlights the scene: in the late afternoon, 

A league from London’s roar, the stage is set 
On a sheet of pallid water: first a fleet 

Of toy ducks arrow ludicrously through 

The pattern of branches, reeds and mist; 

And then a heron in the wings unsheathes 

His blazing beak from feather-coated scabbard. 
At last, before the spotlight turns to red 

And drops behind the half-forgotten town, 

A ballerina swan appears from nowhere 

And glides across the slowly darkening stage. 


R. L. COOK 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ; 
A LIFE .OF JOHN KEATS 


by Dorotruy HewLerr. Hurst & Blackett, 258. 
Reviewed by HENRY DE VILLOSE 


It is just over a century since Moncton Mills published his Life, 
Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats, It is nearly half a 
` century since Buxton Forman’s Letters came from the Oxford 
University Press; nearly twenty years since Robert Bridge’s penetrat- 
ing study (followed a year later by J. Middleton Murry’s brilliant } 
Studies in Keats). Much scholarship, on both sides of the Atlantic, / 
has gone into the biographical and interpretative li reraiine of this’ 
unique poet; and yet more comes. 

A recent example of American Keatsiana is Prokat Hyder 
Rollins’ The Keats Circle: Letters and Papers, where, in two stout 
volumes, are collected many letters and other literary material 
hitherto not printed in full. This outstanding work came, I think, 
a little too late to find a place in Miss Hewlett’s revised biography 
of the poet now before me. This book is not new. It appeared first 
in 1937, under the title Adonais, when its merits were rewarded 
with the ‘Rose Mary Crawshay Prize. ‘This, the second edition, 
includes new material and also hitherto Be pubuat ed eects of the 
poet which are of great interest. 

Miss Hewlett has written a R biography of Keats, 
setting him fairly against the background of his time and within 
the circle of his friends., She bad no inclination tọ offer new theories 
of the poet’s art, though, throughout, her observations upon it are 
apposite and sound. She has, obviously, studied Keats in the only 
profitable way a poet may be approached by a biographer, namely, 
with love in her heart. The result is a very good portrait, one feels, 
of a unique human being, and before'one closes the last of these 
packed pages, orie’ has Keats in the round: an excellent portrait. 

There has been a tendency to ascribe the malice of the critics, 
in particular towards Endymion, to the circumstance that Keats was 
of humble birth. I donot share that view, nor, apparently, does 
Miss Hewlett. “In the eighteenth century”, she writes, “there was 
a long struggle in the minds of the philosophers to reconcile poetry 
with Christianity, and it was laid down that this end could only 
be achieved by the predominance of reason, the maintenance both 

in poetry and in the conduct of life of ‘decorum’, of adherence to 
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a definite code.” Keats, of course, was never decorous, and the 
attacks upon his work, misdirected, and wrongly- inspired as they 
were, represent the reaction of opinion in his day to the sexual 
imagery that characterises so much of his work. Less apparent and 
less plain than the sexual imagery of the Song of Songs, as it was, 
there was enough of the erotic to incite the critics to those venomous 
attacks which so embittered the poet throughout his short life. 

In handling the secondary characters, the friends of Keats, Miss 
Hewlett has contrived a gallery of minor portraits upon which she 
has clearly lavished much labour, and is to be congratulated. The 
result has been richly rewarding, for we see Keats, not in vacuo, 
socially speaking, but moving, full of life, among creatures as alive 

\as himself. 

If one says of this biography that it was probably written for a 
wide public, that is not dispraise. On the contrary, a good biography 
may be measured by the test of readability, like any other book. 
Miss Hewlett’s excellent study of Keats should find many readers.’ 
For many Keats remains only a name in the Pantheon of great 
poets. This biography should send many to the poet himself. 


STALIN, a Political Biography by I. DEUTSCHER 
Oxford University Press, 258. 


Reviewed by LY.U. 


There are two parallel interests here: there is the man himself, 
the personality, there is the great career. The career is remarkable 
indeed: is the man as monumental as the achievement suggests? 
The change of front, which followed upon the end of the War, 
baffled and perplexed the peoples of Western Europe. For it had 
seemed to those uninitiated in the devious and subterranean ways 
of Soviet policy that the people of Western Europe, who had risen 
against the Hitlerite tyranny and had fought with the Soviet people, 
were henceforth blood-brothers. The dashing of that illusion has 
left millions full of perplexity, if not ‘bitter resentment. Mr. 
Deutscher’s biography, one based on assiduous research over two 
decades, provides a considerable part of an answer to the first aspect 
of this riddle of personality, and more of the second, or political, 
aspect. 

The outline of thé career of the Georgian peasant boy is well 
enough known: it has been written by many hands, coloured by 
many conditioning intellectual, and not a few emotional, factors. 
Facing page 48 there is a' portrait of the schoolboy Stalin, then Koba 
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Djugashili. It might have been taken direct from an early Egyptian 
painting. It is a most curious, a most curiosity-arousing face, not 
the least interesting aspect of which is the undeveloped frontal lobes 
of the head. Yet this son of a widowed washerwoman was no de- 
fective, and matriculated in 1894 at the Tiflis Seminary. “It (the 
Seminary) was the main breeding-ground of the local intelligentsia. 
... It was here that advanced social and political ideas most directly 
infiltrated and clashed with feudal-ecclesiastical habits of mind.” 
Here the future master of Russia read Gogol, Chekhov and 
Saltykov-Shchedrin, and even the novels.of Hugo and ‘Thackeray in 
translation. Already he was conscious of a certain backwardness in 
the cultural condition of the Russian, of the Georgian. The next . 
formative influence was with Lenin through the revolutionary 
journal Iskra, published in Stuttgart and smuggled into Russia to’ 
circulate among the malleable young men of the universities and 
seminaries. ‘These intellectual and subversive (from the Czarist 
-standpoint) activities led'to Koba’s expulsion from the Tiflis Semin- 
ary: with his departure ended the fondest dream of his old mother. 
. From henceforward the personal element is screened by the poli- ° 
tical career. The man becomes more and more enigmatic as the 
years pass and he rises, never obtruding his personality as, say, 
Trotski, did; never making the wrong enemies; always manceuvring 
to secure—often unexpectedly—the majority vote when the majority 
vote meant advancement, and failure political reverse. Now and 
then a situation is revealed as though a curtain had been unexpect- 
edly drawn aside from the anonymity of this strange hidden life: 
“There is very little that can be said about Stalin's private life... o 
In his youth he was married to Ekaterina Svanidze. . . . She died 
during the First Revolution, leaving a son who was brought up by 
his grandparents in the Caucasus. Stalin did not marry again until 
1918, when he married Nadia Alliluyeva, a workman’s daughter. 
Then, ‘One evening, in November, 1932, Stalin. and his wife were 
on a visit to Voroshiloy’s home. Other members of the Politbureau 
were there too, discussing matters of policy. Nadia Alliluyeva spoke 
her mind about the famine and discontent in the country and about 
the moral ravages which the Terror had wrought in the party, 
Stalin’s nerves were already strained to the utmost. In the presence 
of his friends he burst out against his wife in a flood of vulgar abuse. 
‘Nadia Alliluyeva left Voroshilov’s house. The same evening she 
committed suicide.’ ” 
: The political picture is far more complete, far more clear, though 
the.enigmatic core of the dictator’s personality remains, in the words 
of this. brilliant biographist, “an enormous palimpsest with many 
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layers of wax and many scripts superimposed upon one another. 
On the top there is the very latest official Stalinist script. This 
must be read and then washed or scraped away. Underneath there 
are a few other scripts, each written by an apologist, each written 
at a different time, in accordance with the complex and sa ine 
demands of ideology and practical politics.” 

The image blurs and the ghostly figure of Peter the Great moves 
against a bloody background: Ivan the Terrible is articulated against 
the red sky of a burning city: Ghengis Khan looms up, the calm 
and inscrutable executioner of yesterday’s comrades. What, please, 
is the Western mind, steeped in the ethics of Christianity, to make 
of it all? 

Mr. Deutscher has written a definitely great biography, and it is 

o be hoped that this achievement may discourage the ephemera, 
eady pyramid-high, about this strange and unreadable arbiter of 
the destiny of one-sixth of the world. 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
by CHARLES TENNYSON. Macmillian, gos. 


Half a century ago, in a spirit of piety, Hallam, the second Lord 
Tennyson, published a life of his illustrious father. Now Sir Charles 
Tennyson, a grandson, deeming a half century’s passage of time 
justification for a re-examination of the material—greatly increased . 
by the patient labour of scholars on both sides of the Atlantic— 
gives us the fruits of his labours. 

This biography sets down virtually everything that is legitimately 
to be written of the great Victorian poet. Andas the tale is told, 
the portrait, at first two-dimensional, comes to life and we follow, 
not an idol whose temple was amid the pleasant verdure -of the 
Isle of Wight, but go in the footsteps of a man for whom fame 
brought, as often as adulation, unfair and cruel criticism, anony- 
mous enemies and lack of understanding. 

Since Hallam wrote, the art of poetry has undergone changes, 
perhaps inevitable, but such as to make much of the old music 
sound, in younger ears, superficial, with cadences too sweet. Words 
are seen as coins, so often used that their superscriptions are near 
to total obliteration. Used so often, misused so constantly, words, 
once tremendous in emotional content, became emptied out, the 
mere receptacles for the dross of superficial thought and shallow 
emotion. One ‘loved’ a woman; but one ‘loved’ also strawberry jam. 
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To escape his dilemma the modern sought for new. modes of ex- 
pression and, in most adventurous mood, smashed the matrix of 
established verbal usage, produced a polyglox amalgam from which 
the reader might extract the encysted thought, or emotion, as the 
chemist the elements in an alloy. 

It became the fashion to sneer at Tennyson. Indeed, it is still 
the fashion so to do, Sir Charles, who has written, and, if one may. 
say so, wisely, from the objective standpoint, avoiding the moral 
attitude of the advocate or any kind of polemical writing, does not 
sum up his illustrious grandfather as'poet. What he gives us is the 
portrait of the poet as a man. In this task, he has succeeded better 
than any who have attempted it before him.: We see Tennyson not 
as the crowned laureate intoxicated by fame; but as a man to whom 
sorrow and the sufferings of the heart were only too well known; 
a very human creature, blemishes and all. 

This is a scholarly, conscientious and well balanced Keen: 


and the physical form ofthe book is in keeping with the quality of - 


the text. 


JOSEPH GOEBBELS, a Biography by Curr Riess 


with preface by Louis P. Lochner. Hollis & Carter, a 


Reviewed by G. B. THOMAS 


This bageiphy of Dr. Goebbels is unfortunately out of focus. 
About the doctor’s early life we are told very little, save that he was 
a disgruntled intellectual in search of a faith. Nor is very much 
light thrown upon the beginnings of his career with the Nazi move- 
ment. And as for that fascinating but dangerous period in his life 
when Rohm and others were being liquidated, Mr. Riess adds noth- 
ing to what we‘already know. It is, perhaps because the early 
chapters in this book are so uninformative that- the author’s style 
proves so irritating. -It is studded’ with film captions in embryo, 
which suggest that the author had Hollywood in mind when he 
-wrote his book. A chapter which discusses one of Goebbels’ early 
love affairs ends with this sentence (complete with Hollywood dots): 
“But there were many other women. . . .” ‘In another reference to 
a later affair, Mr. Riess has this to say: “Here was Goebbels, ready 
to give up everything he had desired, for the sake of the woman 
he loved. Here he was willing to do what the King. of England had 
done not so long ago.” ‘This is all very well in a penny neve 
` but it has no place in a serious- Pirga pay, K 
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But if the reader will persist beyond chapter ten, in the teeth of 
such obstacles, he will find ample reward for his patience. When 
Mr. Riess comes to describe the part that Goebbels played during 
the war he is well worth reading. Of course, far more material is 
available about the later Goebbels than about the young careerist; 
and Mr. Riess has used his sources with intelligence. One feels that 
he is really interested in the later phases of the doctor’s life, and 
he succeeds in communicating his interest to the reader. Yet in 
spite of the skill of these later chapters, I am not at all convinced 
of the accuracy of Mr. Riess’ estimate of the Propaganda Minister’s 
importance in the Party hierarchy. Dr. Goebbels was probably more 
intelligent than any other member of the Nazi gang; he had had a 
better education than most of them; no doubt he saw more clearly 

Vie the other leaders the abyss into which they were leading Ger- 

any. It was this clearer perception that apparently excluded him 
from the inner councils of the party and the government, at least 
in the later stages of the regime. There is no evidence that he was 
consulted about policy before policy was formulated. His job was 
to accept whatever policy had been decided upon, and to present it 
in a‘favourable light. And in that, as we all know, he was supremely 
successful, 

His skill as a propagandist did not lie in his capacity to create 
a stimmung out of the void; that would have been an impossible 
‘task. What he did was to seize upon currents of feeling, upon the 
subconscious mind of the individual German——his sense of frustra- 
tion, of inferiority, of lachrymose romanticism—and to turn his’ 
disparate dreams and prejudices. into a faith—-the faith that all his 
dangerous longings were shared by the herd, and were, in fact, a 
bond uniting’all individuals, rather than a barrier separating orie 
from another. It was this faith that Goebbels put at Hitler’s dis- 
posal. Mr. Riess at times seems to imply that Goebbels took an 
independent line in his propaganda operations and that these opera- 
tions occasionally dictated the policy of the Nazi Government. I can 
find no evidence to support such a conclusion. In point of fact 
Goebbels did something far more difficult than to formulate policy: 
he was able to rally mass support behind even an unpalatable policy. - 
In his recognition of the doctor’s skill, Mr. Riess seems to me to 
be exaggerating his importance on the political scene. The other 
Nazi leaders—Himmler, Goring, Ribbentrop—are portrayed as little 
more than shadows; they flit aimlessly in and out-of the pages of 
the book and their activities seem to bear no relation to what 

_ Goebbels was doing and trying to deo—except in so far as they help 
to enhance the doctor’s reputation. Even Hitler recedes into the 
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background, especially after the tide had turned. But the relative 
importance of the Nazi leaders, as Mr. Lochner says in his preface, 
is a matter of opinion. What is certain is that Dr. Goebbels was a 
propagandist of genius, without scruple and without faith. Part of 
his work—his “time-bombs” as Mr. Riess calls them—lives on. It is 
the merit of this book that it helps us to understand the nature of 
the poisonous heritage that Goebbels left behind him. 


CRAFTS 


FOUR CENTURIES OF FINE PRINTING 
i i by STANLEY Morrison. Benn, 30s. 


In 1927, Mr. Morrison published through the Fleuron Press a 
slender volume in which he reviewed recent typography on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Theré he made the comment that “the 
initiative in book design has been surrendered by the printer to the 
publisher”, and observed that “the publisher stands to the printer 
in the role of paymaster, and is preoccupied not with a craft ideal, 
but with a selling problem”. From this incompatable emerges, as 
many books are evidence, bad style or indifference to typography 
or even unawareness of the craft’s existence. While deploring this 
transfer from printer to publisher of book design, Mr. Morrison 
pays tribute to those modern firms, naming a number of them, who 
have contrived through a commendable fastidiousness to overcome 
the intrinsically artificial situation. 

In the fine volume now published, Mr. Morrison ranges over four 
centuries of fine printing. A renowned typographer, a scholar, with 
vast experience both with The Times, and as typographical adviser 
to the Cambridge University Press and the Monotype Corporation, 
Mr. Morrison introduces the two hundred and seventy-two examples 
of the work of: presses established between 1465 and 1924, with’ 
an introduction-that is an historical survey which includes brief 
biographies of the leading printers whose work ‘is represented in 
these fine plates, Though designed for the professional reader and 
connoisseur, this book has a very much wider appeal, not least be- 
cause of the exceedingly pleasant prose of its author. 
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LOWLAND LAIRDS 
by Jans Fergusson. Faber & Faber, 16s. 
Reviewed by JOHN LEES 


Whether he goes by the hard East Coast route through Berwick, 
Heddington and the Lothians, through the pleasant rolling reaches 
of welcoming Annandale, or by the bien pastoral country of Dum- 
fries and Kilmarnock, the traveller from the South seeking “the true 
Scotland” north of the Highland line must look wide-eyed at the 
Lowlands. Tartans, bagpipes, claymore and clarsach have no place 
in this territory the geographer calls the Southern Uplands, but it 
has its own romantic story, as well as a fine record of agricultural 

rwardness that has present evidence in well cultivated farms, plea- 

a wooded valleys and hill slopes, and comely dwellings. It is 

ea that owes its prosperity to the industry of its tenantry and 
hui ban daen, and to the fòresight of its lairds, all of them long- 
term 6-operators in the work of improving land, roads and home- 
steads. Who are these people who have achieved so much without 
gaining the flamboyant notoriety of the Highland chiefs and their 
clansmen? 

Mr. Jaines Fergusson, in his Lowland Lairds, tells the story of 
the personalities whose influence on Scotland’s growth and develop- 
ment has been, as he claims, steadier and more enduring than that 
of kings and regents, and far more direct than that of popular move- 
ments. The picture is not complete, but Fergusson’s collection of 
close-up studies of members of his own class and people from the 
16th to the 19th century provide exciting background to the develop- 
ment of the land that united those it nourished. . His own ancestry 
dates from the turbulent days of King Robert the Bruce, and writing 
from Kilkerran, where his family settled in the 14th century, he 
tells with justifiable pride of the lairds who cared for their lands 
and for their depenen wilh as much thought as does the modern 
state”. 

His portraits have a happy leavening of rascals and rogues, most 
blatant of the rogues Alexander Forrester, an unruly Stirlingshire 
baron who defied Privy Council and Royal master and was fortunate 
indeed to be described on his tombstone as “ane honorabil man”. 
Good and bad are brought out in his portraits of Alexander Nisbet, 
the historian of heraldry, “Fish” Crawford, Maule of Panmure, 
“Worthy Nairne”, Lord Hermand, ‘the farmer judge, and the 
Kilkerran improvers, the author’s forbears.. None of these men 
played a leading part in the highlighted events of Scottish history, 
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but all had a part in building up'the fundamental worth of their : 
country. Mr. Fergusson has an eye and an ear for, the beaúty and 
` simplicity of the-old Scots tongue, and it is with obvious relish that 
he. quotes from the Privy Council records, and old family histories, 
phrases and passages that have a Chaucerian flavour and character. 
‘Thus Thomas Maule of Panmure, who died in 1600, according to 
his son’s description, was “ane fair man, of personage lyk to bis 
father, of rudie coullour, his haire read yallowe and his beard, of 
ane liberal face and blythe countenance, nevir for na adversitie 
dejected”. Mr. Fergusson obviously enjoyed writing his essays; he 
‘ enjoyed no less, we feel sure, the exhaustive research that provided 
him’ with his material. In his fine chapters on Lord Kilkerran, Sir 
. Adam Fergusson,, and the Lords of Session, the, author’ himself; 
‘ avoids the wearisome details he is quick to detect in the official’ 
records: The heart of the Lowland Scot warms to this book. Toa 
wider readership. it will be acceptable as a memorable example of 
the interest that can be derived from intimate history. 


THE WELL-WROUGHT URN 


by CLEANTH Brooks, Dennis Dobson, 10s. 6d. 
Reviewed by ROBERT NOBLE 


For the British reader Professor Brooks’ studies-in the structure 
of English poetry are a refreshing reminder that the United States 
is interested in other aspects of the British scene than the economic 
and political. Yet, since the book is mildly polemical and the enemy 
consists largely of other American critical writers, its skirmishing 
demands for its fuller appreciation a wider knowledge of. trans- 
_ atlantic literary periodicals and essays than the average British 
student possesses. With that proviso one can follow the argument 
without more difficulty than is the normal result, of the differing 
vocabularies on the two sides of the Atlantic. The main position 
that the Professor seeks to take by urban storm is that of the critical 
relativists, who deny any absolutes in the appreciation of poetry; 
but, he argues, the advance of relativism is one more instance of the 
larger defeat of the Humanities in general. The defence of the 
_ Humanities is Professor Brooks’ alpha and omega; in his preface 
he says: “The whole matter bears very definitely on the much- 
advertised demise of the Humanities”, and in his appendix, which 
-n contains the sting of his attack, he adds: “The Humanities are in 
their present plight largely because their teachers have more and 
more ceased, to raise. normative questions, have refrained from 
evaluation”. 
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The refusal to say “This was, is, and always will be”—the prevail- 
ing weakness of this age of sure machines and unsure people— 
reduces the study of poetry to “cultural anthropology”. To combat 
it, Professor Brooks sets out to examine in detail ten poems which 
somewhat tenuously bridge the world between Shakespeare and the 
moderns, seeking in them some common quality which enables us 
to say what makes a poem poetry and to identify so confidently as 
brothers of’ the craft such diverse writers as Donne, Wordsworth, 
Keats and Yeats. 

The common quality, he argues, is structure. By that he does not 
mean just the metrical pattern or the formal content. Structure 
more closely resembles the essence of good architecture or painting— ` 
the pattern of resolved stresses. Only in poetry the stresses consist 
Y “meanings, evaluations and interpretations” and “the principle 

uniformity which informs the poem seems to be one of balancing 
and harmonious connotations, attitudes and meanings”. 

In, places his argument is obscure and only the reader can decide 
for himself whether Professor Brooks has made his case on the ten 
poems he has examined. But, right or wrong in detail, nobody can 
deny that his heart is in the right place. Professor Brooks seems to 
represent, none too soon, a trend of American thought in violent 
reaction to the shallow pedanticism of much transatlantic scholar- 
ship. In a world where ready fortunes await the men who can 
neatly pot great literature and tell the running reader what Plato 
meant. or what Aristotle should have said, Professor Brooks tells his 
readers to go back to the great originals and see what they can make. 
of them. He might have added that, if they need help to interpret 
poetry, ten lines of Shelley’s Defence of Poetry is worth a book of 
modern criticism for intensity of appreciation, clarity of thought 
and simplicity of diction. 


THE FREEDOM OF NECESSITY 
by J. D. BERNAL. Routledge, 18s. 


Reviewed by HENRY DE VILLOSE 


This book is a collection of essays in which the author seeks to 
explain the new world created by science and set it in the broad 
survey of history; to explore the function in it of its creator, the 
scientist; and to give it a coherence, significance; and hope derived 
from the Marxist faith. They are not prettily written, no doubt 
because their writer is a very busy man, but also because he cannot 
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always avoid that jargon which reflects the Communist’s ease of 
trafficking in: specialized abstractions and dogmas which usually 
leave the bourgeois feeling that he has been chiselled out of part of 
reality as he has experienced it. But the style is such as to provide 
ready enough access to the flow of exposition and slogan, argument 
and exclamation, that hustles through the book’s 428 pages. 

One emerges, a trifle breathless, retaining a few general ideas, 
© sketched in the manner of Wells’ Outline, on the development of 
humanity or the nature of the universe. There are some interesting 
comments and suggestions on-the administration of scientific ‘work, . 
together with a sharpened sense of the role that that work can fill’ 
in reducing the complexity of modern life. It is a mixed bag of 
- general knowledge. One closes the book with a good deal of resent- 
ment. To begin with, it is impossible not to resent the repeated 
implication that because the scientific method can clarify social 
. problems, the scientist is personally competent to resolve them. This 

„is arrogance. The method is a tool; its value depends wholly on 
the use made of it. The scientist is a man, a man of many personal 
inadequacies, a man constantly prone to errors of judgment. 

Professor Bernal’s easy passage from knowledge of the method's 
relevance to belief in the scientist as Messiah betrays incipient pro- 
` fessional megalomania. "The Marxist philosophy and its intellectual 

blemishes are not peculiar to this author. But there is a sort of 
factual unscrupulousness here, as in the title essay, a partisan simpli- 
fication of Russia’s part in the War., Or, again, the naive assumption 
- that, in a communist state, and a scientifically-explained universe, 
men will not only find life worth living, but live it with a nobility 
they now lack. ‘These are the familiar illusions in ‘the western. 
Marxist’s integrity, and they effectively rob Bernal’s teaching of: 
general philosophical value. Somebody once went on record to the 
effect that Bernal is the wisest man in the world. One wonders why. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE IDEAS and Other Essays 
by ARLAND Ussuer, with a preface by John Middleton Murry 
f The Sandymount Press, Dublin, 6s. 
Reviewed by CECIL FFRENCH SALKELD 


This volume of Mr. Ussher’s philosophical essays is a pleasure to 
read, but extremely difficult to review. -As the author himself says 
in a Foreword: “The mind in‘this century has long and devious 
journeys to take, and must ‘travel light’, picking up its ‘categories’ - 
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as and where it finds them; all ‘portmanteau philosophies’ imply 
fixed stopping-places and well-defined lines of communication, whose 
existence can no longer be relied on. . . .” It is precisely the absence 
of these “lines of communication” that makes these essays so in- 
teresting to read and at the same time almost impossible to comment 
on. As Ussher says later in the Foreword: “No more than art, can 
philosophy ignore the revolution in our manner of seeing effected 
by ‘Impressionism’, of which my countryman George Berkeley was 
the first, though half-unconscious, prophet.” Impressionism in 
painting had a similarly inhibiting effect on critics: either you 
“saw” things as the artist did, and consequently enthused about 
him, or you found his vision “defective’’—the secret being, of course, 
that the good painter meets you half-way, and convinces you that 
Your vision is identical with his. Already on page 10 we are told: 
“We have no terms in our language for the new world of thought 
and feeling; and it is useless to tell us to define our terms, for we 
should have in turn to define the terms of our definition—-and so 
on. Only the poet, playing his irreverent games with words, knock- 
ing the spark of Meaning from their resistant incongruities, using 
them for their suggestive, associational or evocative possibilities, can 
give us what most we need-—a philosophy.” ‘This last sentence is 
the clue tothe whole mode of thought in these essays. If they are 
to be understood aright, and beneficially apprehended, they must 
be approached as one approaches a work of art—a picture, a statue, 
a piece of music—that is, bringing with one all the sensitivity and 
receptivity of which one is capable, and avoiding above all that 
aggressive and acquisitive state of mind, so common nowadays, 
which seems to attack everything with the question: What new 
useful facts can I wrest from this thing? Reading books as if each 
metaphysical speculation were a kind of stop-press on the “latest 
news about Death, or Beauty”. . . 

There are twenty-nine essays in this book, with titles ranging 
from “Cosmos and Chaos” to “All-too Human”; from “God—the 
Bound and Unbound” to the “Devil we Know and Devil we Don’t 
Know”. As Ussher’s style consists in reducing each subject to an 
almost Euclidean bareness, with the maximum content packed into 
each carefully minimised paragraph, it should be clear that he is 
himself his own summary, and that the only way to indicate his 
treatment of so many varied thentes would be to quote him verbatim, 
which is not possible in the space at my disposal. All lovers of 
poetry and art will welcome this return of their straying sister, 
sweet Philosophy, from the chilly confines of Ultima Mathematica, 
to the garden of the Muses. 
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BRITAIN'S GREEN MANTLE 
by A. G. TANTEN. Allen & Unwin, 18s. 


In the South Kensington Museum there are a number of three- 
dimensional representations of the aspect of Britain from that re- 
mote period when dust storms whirled across her aridity. Professor 
Tansley has told the story ofa later Britain when changed geological 
conditions made the life of vegetation possible. He tells us of thé 
character of the ‘green mantle’ we see to-day, and also of its history. 
And by so doing he lends us eyes to see our country afresh. Two 
men gaze from the window of a speeding train. One sees a writing 
he cannot read: arable, oast-house, coppice-mere pictorial aspects 
of the land’s face for him. Another reads the scene as one reads a 
book. He apprehends what is missing, what has taken place: hẹ 
becomes the Intelligent Beholder. Professor Tansley gives the first 
character eyes to see; and all he needs do is to read this book, after 
which he will know a great deal about his country and be a very 
much wiser man. 

Personally, I would like to make every member, of this Govern- 
ment read this book (and, with it, another on soil. fertility), for. it 
is a misfortune—no less—that we are governed to-day mostly by 
men without knowledge of the land, by men of urbanised minds 
who, one fears, hold the vague belief that food is something that 
comes out of shops. As Sir John Russell has said of this book: 
“It is a great misfortune that the average townsman who now rules 
the.land knows so little about it, and irreparable damage is being ` 
done quite unintentionally.” , 


FICTION 
THE STORIES OF ERNEST DOWSON W. H. Allen, 7s. 6d. 


Dowson’s name to-day evokes for most people the fin de siècle 
mood of the Yellow Book. There is about his story, as about his 
stories, an air of ennui which is epitomised in his celebrated Cynara, 
and the legend of the unattainable—one wonders?—Soho wench 
whose enchantment fell upon Dowson amid the garlic-laden air of 
the paternal restaurant. 

These stories are period pieces, “the work of: a poet who, as Dr. 
Mark Longaker tells us in his excellent introduction, valued his’ 
prose more highly than his verse. No good poet—and Dowson was - 
a’ distinguished minor poet—shirks the labour. :of i en, and 
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one finds Dowson’s prose good. But the stories themselves? They 
are slight, conventional in theme, sometimes near the banal; yet 
always redeemed by fastidious writing. The half century that has 
passed since they were written has brought major changes in the 
short-story technique, at least for the commercial market. The meat 
has now to be stronger, the condiments more lavishly bestowed, the 
whole meal served at a faster tempo. 

Dowson’s slow and deliberate unfolding of a situation is perhaps 
less due to the mood of the end of the century than to qualities 
inherent in his curious character—and it was a most curious charac- 
ter that, with fine scholarship and a love of beauty and a keen 
sensibility, drifted into the social circles of the cabby’s shelter, and 

Modani love from a little Soho waitress (who hadn’t the sense to 
know her luck). Dowson’s stories will please many readers because 
they are well-bred and unhurried, and have about them the charm 
of ‘leisure in the telling that will have for those beyond middle age 
the flavour of the nostalgic. Dr. Longaker has done a real service 
in reminding us that Dowson worked in prose as fastidiously as he 
wrought in verse. 


INTRUDER IN THE DUST 
by WitutAM FAULKNER. Chatto k Windus, gs. 6d. 
Reviewed by GEORGE GODWIN 


Mr. Faulkner’s new novel turns on the Colour problem of the 
Southern States. The theme is one that has been treated by many 
writers since the days when Uncle Tom’s Cabin brought the tears 
to our childish eyes. Mr. Faulkner has treated it in a manner very 
charactertistic of his temperament, and has done so in a style which 
has been developing for some years in a direction which offers often 
fair prospects, but occasional dark ravines. 

The story itself is so simple that it might have served a French 
writer, such as Maupassant, for a short story. A negro is discovered 
standing, armed with a pistol, beside 'the newly-dead body of a 
white man. Sufficient trigger-mechanism, this, for the psychological 
conditioning of the mass mind with a lynching climax. The negro, 
a subtly-drawn character, odd, remote from the conventional idea 
of his kind, is saved from what appears for a time as an inevitable 
fate by rope and fire, through the offices of a small white boy, aided 
by a negro boy, and an old white woman whose mentality is that 
of a child, 
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-The reader is moved through the story mainly in the conscious-, 
ness of the boy;, his actions in the present being recorded alongside 
‘his cerebral activity which shuttles back and forth in time in mul- 

_ tiple images. The method is one that makes demands on the reader, 
in particular, when the flow is deemed by the author to necessitate ` 
sentences of fantastic length (there is one of nine hundred and 
thirty words!); for such sentences involve a second and sometimes 
a third reading. 

The method, though it has as impediment occasional obscurity, 
is often here employed with brilliant effect. Mr. Faulkner makes 
one feel very often that one is watching a. film, for his sensitiveness 
to the visual image is devoleped beyond the normal range of the | 
‘writer of prose and comes within the poetic sphere. One is conscious: / 
in reading this book of a writer as highly-charged with emotion as’ 
D. H. Lawrence; though the preoccupations of the two are widely 
separated. Faulkner offers us a sort of parable, or, at least, a moral 
‘tale. There is the moral problem which confronts the white boy 
(a figure, though in a sense shadowy, which comes up sharply as 
Huckleberry Finn at times) and is solved by him by the childish 
integrity of his troubled heart. And there is the larger, impersonal 
` issue of Justice as an abstract idea. 

Mr. Faulkner is not for the lazy or impatient reader. He is a 
writer who makes demands. This is not criticism, since this is true 
also of many.of the great writers of fiction:, That said, it is true 
to say that the culminative effect of the method is impressive, and 
as the story unfolds the nervous tension is raised by devices that are, 
the fruit of the secret toil that is known. only to the author. 


HISTORY | y: : 
ROADS, by MADGE JENISON W. H. Allen, 128. 6d. 


This is a curious and, in many ways, a remarkable book. The ` 
author has taken communications as a method for the unfolding 
of the tale of man’s progress from simple societies. to the complex 
transport-animated civilization of the modern world. She is erudite 
and possessed of immense alertness and curiosity; her factual know- 
‘ledge is impressive, but not more so than her capacity for interpret- 
ing historical processes. She reminds us that not only merchandise 
flowed along the great trade routes from earliest days, but cultural 
ideas, also; that the road, whatever its form, was the vehicle of 
civilization’s advance, as the discovery of the wheel was the most 
supremely important of all man’s discoveries. 
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There are stories in this book as good as any Marco Polo ever 
told. For example, that of the merchant prince Marduk Bahumabe, 
who sets out with his gold caravan, taking three years from Babylon 
to Pekin. It is the sort of food that Flecker fed upon: colour, hot 
and exciting, movement, and the drama of movement. The book 
is well-produced and its end-papers show the great trade routes of 
the earth, the arterial system that has pulsed to the life-blood of 
mankind's ever-changing pattern of life from remotest days down 
to our own feverish times, when roads have left Mother Earth to 
chart invisible tracts through the high air. By the way, how exciting 
this book would make the teaching of history in the schools. 


\srupres IN GERMAN HISTORY 


by G. P. Goocu. Longmans, 218. 
\ 


Pr. Gooch has collected into book form a number of papers on a 
subject upon which he writes always with great authority. These 
chapters take us through Germany from the break with Mediter- 
ranean influences which followed on the Reformation—some feel 
with disastrous consequences for the Teutonic culture—down to the 
eve of the First World War. He is at his best when he is dealing with 
character, and for that reason his two chapters on Bismarck are 
most excellently done. Dr. Gooch has that type of mind which has 
long since freed itself from the temptation to put on the ermine of 
the judge. He does not judge: he assesses; he presents facts, and 
without distortion or tendentiousness. The greatness of Bismarck 
emerges from these pages, whether one cares to make that admis- 
sion or makes it against the grain of nationalistic prejudice. “The 
primary task of a historian is interpretation; he should enable his _ 
readers, so far as possible, to form their own conclusion on men, 
movements and events.” ‘Thus says Dr. Gooch, who, happily, prac- 
tises what he preaches. 


POETRY 


FAUST, by Von GOETHE 
Translated in the original metres by Bayard Taylor. 
Euphorion Books Ltd., 128. 6d. 
Reviewed by HENRY WILLIAMSON 


This is the first of a series of books to be published by a new 
house which deserves every encouragement. The reprinting of 
Bayard Taylor's translation at this time is surely an act of faith, 
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sponsored by those who believe in the renaissance of the West at 
a time when ‘danger shines like sunshine to a brave man’s eyes’, the 
brave man being the reborn European consciousness which will r not 
succumb to the challenge from the East. 

The anonymous introducer of the book writes: 

“Most men . . . will see in various aspects of the prophetic vision 
diverse reflections of the modern age. . . . Can primitive man move 
beyond the elementary without the stimulus of pain and disaster? 
Is developed man urged to further exertion by the charm and irrita- 
tion of the senses which will not let him rest?” 

Goethe, he writes, “was a statesman as well as a poet: a student 
of science and of human-nature as well as a prophet. He was also 
a man of great natural kindness and of exquisite sensitiveness. Hej 
would not give children matches to play with, even if they could’ 
illuminate the skill of his own invention,” in his conclusion. 

How much in the final phase did the Olympian know? and how 
much did he only feel? The answer may possibly be found in this 
new world of bright achievement and dark terror where the thought 
and feeling of his sublime perception mingle with a hard and clear 
reality. Already the great consciousness of Goethe towers into this 

“age ... . with calm, clear sanity he provides some answer in the 
lines with which Eckermann rightly closes his great work: 

“It would have been no entertainment to God.to make this coarse 
world out of simple elements and send it through’ the ages rolling 
in the rays of the sun if he had not conceived the plan to establish 
in this material soil a garden for the culture of spirits.” 

The true and faithful Eckermann observes: “Goethe was silent, 
but I cherished his great and good words in my heart.” 

‘We can do no better. 

This preface is so exhilarating in its implication of calm faith and 
courage that now I am making up for lost time and reading Goethe. 


1 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR 
Translations from Latin Poetry by R. C. TREVELYAN. 
Allen & Unwin, ss. 
Reviewed by PROFESSOR H. V. ROUTH 


Translators of poetry must nearly always write to please them- 
selves, for there is no harder way of pleasing other people; and of 
all those hard ways, Latin verse is about the hardest. It was always 
composed to be read aloud, generally by a trained slave who beat 
time to the rhythms with his finger. It is true that every stanza or 
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passage, however lyrical, contained at least a core of common-sense 
(unlike much contemporary verse), for a classical poet never tried 
to mean more than he could say; but his sentiments and feelings 
were bound up with the sound of somebody’s voice and the cadences 
of the language, now lost for ever. We only know for certain that 
a Roman poet dealt in quantitative metres, every syllable counted, 
instead of our modern systems of beats and stresses, and that the . 
emotional and epigrammatic effects arose out of the structure and 
pattern of the verse-form, which can never be recaptured, because 
the English language has long ago discarded the verbal conveniences 
and connections supplied by Latin grammar. So the most talented 
and conscientious translator can do no more than suggest the spirit 
and sometimes the movement of the original, not the rhythms and 
verbal felicities which are the'secret of his charm. - 

‘The reader must bear these considerations in mind if he ap- 
proaches Mr. Trevelyan’s highly presentable booklet, so easily to 
be\slipped in the pocket. 

bviously he writes with gusto and affection, and an enthusiastic 
author always does us good. Moreover, being himself a craftsman, 
he knows how to choose the best. His good taste has drawn him 
chiefly to Catullus, one of the most whimsically sensitive creatures 
that culture has ever produced, but inevitably and unfortunately one 
whose genius is indistinguishable from his latinity. Mr. Trevelyan 
renders this intimate, graceful poet in flowing metrical verses with- 
out rhyme, which always catch the sense; but rarely catch the subtle- 
ties of the poet’s wit or the magic of his verse technique. His 
medium, though eminently readable, is not attuned to these refine- 
ments, and now and then, even on his own level pathway, his feet 
seem to slip. Other poets and scholars have tried their hand at 
imitating the inimitable, and two comparisons will roy light on 
Mr. Trevelyan’s quality. 

Perhaps the most admired of the Roman’s verses is ike short elegy 
on his brother’s grave. Professor Garrod resales 


Over the mighty world’s highway, 
City by-city, sea by sea, 

Brother, My brother comes to pay ` 
Pitiful offerings unto thee. ` 

Take, brother, gifts a brother’s tears - 
Bedewed with sorrow as they fell. : 

And “Greeting” to the end of years, 

i And to the end of years “Farewell”. 
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Voyaging through many peoples and over many seas, 
To these sad obsequies, my brother, I am come, 

That I may here bestow on you the last dues of the dead, 
And to. your silent ashes lig) Spent in vain. 


Accept en wet aih many tears by a brother shed 
—and then 
For ever and for ever hail and farewell my brother. 


Translations from Latin Poetry is not exclusively confined to 
Catullus. Amongst other ventures (including Modern Italian) the / 
author gives us a taste of Lucretius and of Vergil’s Aeneid, Bk. IV./ 
The two opening lines weré thus rendered by William Morris: 


But Dido-long since smitten sore by sting of all desire, 
With very life-blood feeds the flame and wastes with hidden fire. 


Mr: Trevelyan: . 


But the Queen, long since smitten by love’s dart, 
Feeds the wound with her life-blood and is wasted 
By a hidden fire. 


But comparisons, if not odious, can easily mislead. So it is enough 
to say that if the style of this book occasionally sinks to the dubious 
advan tages of a prose translation, it never fails to give an idea, or 
- at least an inkling, of what may be found among the masterpieces ` 
of ancient literature. 


VELD PATRIARCH, by Francis Cary SLATER, Longmans, 88. 6d. 
STAND ALONE, by V. H. Frrepanper, Fortune Press, 6s. 
POEMS AND SONGS, by A. de C. AnprApg, Macmillan, 7s, 6d. 
SPEAK ae THE SUN, by D. Campsext, Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

Reviewed by MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


Commonwealth poets! Somehow, the phrase’ has an unfortunate 
sound, and if, like most of our race, we know next to nothing’ of 
art in the various Dominions, we may believe poetry there to be, 
at worst, a crude ballad; at its best, debased Kipling; and, as usual, 
with nothing to support our ignorant generalization, Many ex- 
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cellent novels, music, and last year’s exhibition of South African 
. painting at the Tate, should have taught us that we in the British 
Isles do not hold a patent of poetry! For amongst recently pub- 
lished books of verse are two by Commonwealth poets, one from 
South Africa, the other from Australia; the lattėr perhaps one of 
the most promising writers of to-day. 


Francis Cary Slater (Veld Patriarch, and other poems, Longmans, 
8s 6d.) is a South African poet whose work has won high praise in 
his own and this country. He calls his most recent collection 
“vleanings’—all the verse he desires to retain. It is an interesting 
selection, much of it sketching incidents in South African history, 
or painting a country alien to us. Often one is reminded of Crabbe, 
in the strength, shrewdness, and grasp of character and narrative. 

r. Slater, like Wordsworth and Crabbe, too, excels in the portrait- 
incident, a form of verse conversation-piece, and poems like Veld 
Patriarch, King’s Ride and Sarel Cilliers show him at his best. 


Miss V. H. Friedlander’s verse is already well known. "This collec- 
tion, Stand Alone (Fortune Press, 6s.) is easy, pleasant verse which 
fills a leisured moment, and gives refreshment, too. She writes of 
the countryside, flowers, London on Sunday, and the nostalgic sweet- 
briar, and, as in the title poem of her collection, can suggest things 
profound with sweetness and lightness: 


Touch hands with friends in passing 
But lean not at all 

Lest in place of the rock, the arb bien, 
The sanctuary, the wall, 

There is only the sea and the wild wind, 
The treachery, the fall. 


But her verse deserves better presentation; each poem hangs from 
the very top of the page, like forlorn garments tagging from the 
line, or are scattered on the page, and the dreary cover, without 
dust jacket, reminds one of the books abandoned on a stall at the 
vicarage fete. One should not be affected by the appearance of a 
book, but most sensitive readers are, and it is a pity that the eye, 
as well as the ear, should not have the satisfaction of appraising 
something well done. 


Professor Andrade, like a Chinese scholar, wrote his poems (Poems 
and Songs, Macmillan, 7s, 6d.) as an expression of civilized gracious- 
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ness and accomplishment, to please his friends and himself. Like 
the Chinese, too, he is skilled at embalming the fugitive moment. 
„His poems are essentially those of a scholar, however, echoing 
Greece and Rome, our own madrigals and sonnets, Prior, and 
Landor, too, with that easy humour and classical grace of an age 
when the writing of poetry was still a polite accomplishment. But 
these‘ poems sing, too, they are, true lyrics, written for music; and 
although Professor Andrade’s countryside may be chiefly that seen 
. from a study window, it is a delightful countryside, well-chosen, 
well-cultivated, and abounding in light and shade. Often he attains 
‘that simplicity which all who have tried to gain it know. comes only 
from greatest art and trouble. - 


Speak with the Sun (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) is a first volume by 
David Campbell, a young Australian poét, who seems to me full of 
promise, vitality and freshness. His work has sophisticated simpli- 
city, economy of idiom, and, despite the apparent artlessness of 
metre and diction, skill and mastery in handling varied kinds of 
verse. Without in any way thrusting simile and metaphor at the 
reader, or astounding by aggressively felicitous phrases, he surprises 
one.with fresh ways of saying old things, as when he talks of “An 
eye-clear spring”; whilst, unlike most poets, he has dared to echo 
Shakespeare deliberately, and succeeded in his daring. The two 
medallion poems, Summer and Winter, like Australian idiomatic 
versions of illuminations from a Fifteenth Century Book of Hours, 
at once recall Shakéspeare’s Winter, the darling of every anthology. 
Mr. Campbell's version is his own, but gains gu sngiN from the 
memory of its great predecessor. ; 


THE PISAN CANTOS 
by Ezra Pounp, Faber ke Faber, 128. 6d. 
Reviewed by ARLAND USSHER 


With these Cantos, Mr. Pound adds another storey to. the Nim- 
.rod’s ‘Tower which he has been building ever since 1917. Mr. Pound 
is as Omnivorously receptive as his continent, and he has perfected 
a literary method out of the artful confusion of language; but for 
the artfulness, one would be inclined to add the confusion of 
thought, for Mr. Pound does not (like the early T. S. Eliot) make 
one feel he is, saying any single and vital thing with all his hundred 
tongues. But it would be ungrateful to look for consequence in so 
engagingly wilful and impulsive a mind; here is no Weltanschauung 
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being presented to us, but only an assortment of healthy if naive ° 
prejudices, blended—by a considerable craftsmanship-——with the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Pound’s sensibility among literatures and littéra- 
teurs. We have enjoyed Mr. Pound’s excursions in most languages, 
though we are halted, alas, by the Chinese—but it seems doubtful 
whether the “ideographs” which adorn so many of these pages have 
more than the value of illuminated capitals, or flowers in the 
buttonhole. We enjoy also the frequent humorous evocative phrase, 
Such as the wind in the chimney that was in reality Uncle William 
(videlicet W. B. Yeats) downstairs composing. Mr. Pound is the; 
greatest of time-tourists, but one rarely loses the feeling of listening- 
in—rather than looking in—on the cultures which he assembles for 
us; and the excessively disjointed method—instead of making for 
eed—is, apt to cause in the reader's mind the sensations of .a 
c-jam., There are many passages in this volume—as in his 
er ones—-which. have the ring of a master’s voice; but then, 
never be certain that they are not simply “records”. The 
nobleycouplet on which the book closes gives us all the contemporary 
feeling of the nomad Man facing a new dawn—only, one reflects, 
‘it may- really be a translation from the Arabic, though this would 
not affect (so to speak) the aptness and propriety of the appropria- 
tion. Yet there is just one. image, four times recurring, which one 
can be sure is seen and felt, the image of the ant—minute, patient 
and golden—continuing its insouciant way among the wreckage of 
human idealism. There is EEREN as well as delicate apea in the 
lines: 









The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world. 
Pull down thy vanity, ‘it is not man 
Made courage, or made order, or made grace... . 


And > we, feel a specially poignant reality (remembering the circum- 
stances in which Mr. Pound wrote) when we read: 


And now the ants seem to stagger 
as the dawn sun has trapped their shadows 
or, 
mint springs up again 
in spite of Jones’ rodents 
as had the clover by the gorilla cage 
with a four-leaf 


When the mind swings by a grass-blade 
an ants forefoot shall save you - 
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' The italics are ours. This is the voice of Blake, of Christopher 
Smart, of John Clare—and it is an original voice. Mr. Pound is 
not the modern Dante that he has sometimes been acclaimed; his 
work has not even the prodigious organisation of Joyce’s labyrinths; 
but we feel—more by what he lets.us divine than by what he shows 
us—that he has been to the Inferno and come through. 
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-THE BIBLE IN BASIC ENGLISH ° 
Cambridge University Press in association 
with Evans Brothers Ltd., 8s. 6d. 
_ Reviewed by HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON / 
Nearly fifty years ago, before anyone thought of Basic English,’ 
G. K. Chesterton enunciated the basic argument against it. Thé 
idea that lies at the root, in no small degree, of the whole modern evil, 
he contended, was “the assumption of the perfection of language”. 
The core of his argument is worth quoting if only because it is so 
little known, even among Chestertonians: “Every time one man says 


‘ to another, “Tell us plainly what you mean’, he is assuming the 


infallibility of language: that is to say, he is assuming that there 
is a perfect scheme of verbal expression . . . that a man has a word 
- for every reality in earth or heaven or hell. He knows that there 
are in the soul tints more bewildering, more numberless and more 
nameless than the colours of an autumn forest; he knows that there 
are abroad in the world and doing strange and terrible service in 
it, crimes that have never been condemned and virtues that have 
never been christened. Yet he seriously believes that these things 
can, every one of them, in all their tones and semi-tones, in all their’ 
blends and unions, be accurately represented by an arbitrary system 
of grunts and squeals. He believes that an ordinary civilised stock- 
broker can really produce out of his own inside noises which denote 
all the mysteries of memory and all the agonies of desire. When- 
ever, on the other hand, a man rebels against this way of speaking, 
whenever a man says that he cannot explain what he means and 
that he hates argument, that his enemy is misrepresenting him, but 
he cannot explain how... that man is a true sage and has seen 
into the heart of the real nature of language . . . For the truth is 
that language is not a scientific thing at all, but wholly an artistic 
thing, a thing invented by hunters and killers and such artists, 
long before science was dreamed of. The truth is simply that the 
tongue is not a reliable instrument, like a theodolite or a camera.” 
To-day the ‘modern evil’ has assumed proportions and power that 
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in 1904 (when these words were written) would have surprised even 
the pessimist, and in the attack on all civilised, artistic, individual 
values being made by scientific utilitarianism in its drive toward an 
undifferentiated ant-heap, Basic English is a weapon which it would 
be foolish to under-estimate. For language is the expression of a 
civilisation. The higher the civilisation and the profounder its 
perception and experience, the more complex and subtle will be 
its language—-a proposition as true of individuals as of nations. 
And to strike at this subtlety and complexity partakes of the nature 
of spiritual emasculation. It is no accident that while the life-givers- 
, and seers—the artists—are obsessed with the problem of enlarging 
\ the bounds of language, the death-forces of Mammon, in the in- 
terests of commercial utility, have a good word for Basic English. 
nd because it is easy to laugh at and dismiss Finnegan’s Wake and 
even easier to read Basic English, a vast number of amiable people 
ma range themselves on the wrong side, without even being aware 
that there is a battle. | 

THe mere fact that it is possible for one of the University Presses 
to produce.the Bible in Basic is in itself a commentary on our plight, 
to which it would need a Swift to do justice. One may presume that. 
Shakespeare in Basic is in active preparation. . 

Having said this by way.of general criticism, one must also draw 
attention to the good that might come out of the evil. The prefatory 
note admits that “the narrow limits of the word-list make it hard 
to keep the Basic completely parallel with the Hebrew and the 
Greek; but great trouble has been taken with every verse and every 
line to make certain that there are no errors of sense and no loose 
wording.” And a great many words which are not in Basic have 
had to be used—the names of animals (camel, frog, scorpion, gazelle, 
jackal, roe, ostrich); of jewels (emerald, ruby, sapphire, etc.); of 
measures (ephah, hin); even of such simple commodities as baths. 
These technical distinctions might, possibly, be excused as scientific 
categories. But once these two principles are admitted—the disci- 
pline of expressing as exactly as possible with a very small vocabulary 
the ascertained meaning, and the employment of technical terms 
outside that vocabulary—one can see a most useful extension. 

For many terms in the Bible have a technical meaning which is 
obscured by the well-known translations—the ‘glory’ of the Lord, 
for example, or the ‘charity’ of which St. Paul writes in the great 
thirteenth chapter of the Corinthians. If the former were printed 
(where it is right to do so) as the Hebrew kabod and the latter as 
the Greek agape, a great service might be done for the understand- 
ing of the text. The Basic version, for instance (following the 
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` Authorised), has! “The earth shall be full of the glory of the Lord” 

and “The sound of the crying of the keepers of the flock, for their 
glory is laid waste” (A.V. “A voice of the howling of the shepherds 
for their glory is spoiled”), whereas the two words translated ‘glory’ 
are by no means synonymous. Moreover, in the latter verse, where 
3 glory (addereth) means ‘adornment’ merely, the Basic ‘laid waste’ 
gives'an inaccurate picture, which to some extent is avoided by the 
A.V. ‘spoiled’. Thus, even on its own logical premisses, the Basic 
version is weak at the precise points where it might be strong. IE it 
troubles to go outside its own vocabulary to distinguish between 
two four-footed beasts like a roe and a gazelle, it might surely 
show a similar sensitivity over other distinctions which are of im- 
measurably greater importance. 

The most obvious complaint against the Basic—that it ruing 
the great rhythms to which we have become accustomed in the 
Authorized Version—is really of secondary importance. That “The 
Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not want” becomes “The Lord takes 
care of me as his sheep: I will not be without any good thing” 
may be æsthetically deplorable, but the meaning is not destroyed. 
And it is not generally recognized how much of the ‘poetry’ of the 
Bible is the result of the unmatched English translation. “Make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands” might more properly be 
Englished, “Greet Jah with a yell”, so that the Basic, “Send up a 
glad cry to God, all the earth”, cannot really be objected to; and, 
while still resolutely objecting, on the principles I suggested at the 
beginning, to the translation into Basic being done at all, I should 
be prepared to indulge in the apparent inconsistency of defending 
that version against an attack from literary purists, whose senti- 
mental misinterpretations of the Scriptures, based on the familiarity 
with the matchless seventeenth century prose, are’ quite as deplor- 
able as anything that Basic has perpetrated. But that is because I 
happen to regard the Bible as something more than a book ‘designed 
to be read as literature’—which introduces factors Outside the pro- 

vince of a review. 


TRAITS OF DIVINE KINGSHIP IN AFRICA 
by P. Haor, M.A., B.D. Watts, 8s. 
_ Reviewed by C. J. PENNETHORNE HUGHES 
The theory of Divine Right we recall. from the literature of Stuart 
apologists. It has better sense and authority than the text books 
often allow, and those who have received it do so with faith, and a 
history of belief which it is often glib to. dismiss. For Divine King- 
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ship was an attribute of the Roman Emperors, and which legiti- 
mately passed to Charlemagne. The dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the independent nationalism of Henry VIIth, was a 
conscious process which still accepted the Holy Oil. Democracy and 
the Divine Right of Kings may to-day seem an anomaly, but we have 
succeeded in keeping this secret from the newspaper-reading public, 
even if it remains true. We respect—and rightly—a democratic 
royalty whose origins we forget. i 

Mr. Hadfield’s book leaves out all this. He leaves out most asso- 
ciatory subjects and does not relate his detailed and informed study 
of religious processes to anything but the beliefs (naive as he finds 
them) of the tribes of Africa whom he reports. He has, as a scholar, 

\ obviously read Freud and Havelock Ellis: he quotes Frazer. But he 
‘leary does not accept the contemporary psycho-analytical assess- 

ent of African group beliefs, and prefers a more simplified assess- 
ment. 

Mr. Hadfield indeed believes in the ‘deception’ of the Kings, 
whom he regards as consciously exploiting their subjects. Many 
writers, and indeed many anthropologists, feel that the major actors 
in the complicated drama of the death of the King, and so on, re- 
present phases of belief which it would be over-simplification to put 
to the discredit of given cult leaders. Mr. Hadfield, as a Christian, 
speaks of the deception of the priests and Kings (he calls them 
monarchs) whom he regards as subtle, and thinks them ‘ingenious’ 
in avoiding ritual processes which less subjective writers might find 
‘ordinary. Mr. Hadfield, in other words, absolves himself from - 
modern psychological research, which indeed may well help him to 
be a good reporter. This is merely to say that this analysis of the 
African ritual and king-god sacrifices is an orthodox one, unnoticing 

our contemporary psychologists and their particular theses. 

Mr. Hadfield is detailed, accurate and interesting; if he may some- 
times appear a little lacking in associatory interests, it may well be 
to his credit that he has preferred reporting, and analysis, to theory. 
His book is a slight, but an accurate and scholarly contribution to 
a subject which is only too often a playground for cranks. 

Mr. Hadfield has read and observed deeply, and his assessment of 
the habits of African tribes is of a detailed corollation of a wide- 
spread ritual. It will be of value, because of its sincere observation, 
to anyone concerned with the parallels of primitive religious ex- 
perience. It is a brief but reliable review of a valuable field of study 
for all those who enjoy comparative religion but do not expect any 
psychological analysis. The theme of fertility is avoided, but the 
brief bibliography is excellent. 
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SOIL FERTILITY AND SEWAGE — 
=- by J. P. J. van Vuren. Faber, 18s. 
Reviewed by JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


It is nearly thirty years ago since a total stranger said to me on 
the top of a London ’bus that the test of a stable civilisation was 
the use it made of its sewage. If it returned its sewage to the top- 
soil—well ‘and good. If not it was on the road to perdition. 

It was a hard saying to me in those days, but it was so startling 
that it stuck. Nowadays the necessity of soil conservation and humus 
renewal is become a commonplace among those who think about 
these things at all. Mr. van Vuren in this book gives an account 
of the methods of composting urban wastes which he has developed 
in South Africa and which have’ been applied by a ‘number of 
municipalities. - 

One of the main arguments against large scale compost- making 
is the heavy labour cost involved in turning. That, no doubt, is 
the chief reason why bulk compost-making can be successfully prac- 
tised in India and South Africa, where cheap labour is available. 
Where white labour is necessary for thé purpose the heavy labour 
costs put it out of court’as an ordinary farming method. 

But if, it is practised as a positive alternative to the wasteful 
methods of disposing of urban wastes and sewage, considerations of 
cost are less important. Sewage and rubbish, disposal is a costly - 
service, anyhow; and generally it produces no economic return.’ 
The additional cost of adopting the van Vuren method of using 
night-soil to compost screened urban waste would be (I imagine) 
easily covered by the ‘value ‘of the product. And the net gain to 
the community in added fertility would be great. 

Mr. van Vuren’s book is sensible. He is not a compost-fanatic: 
he realises that it is not a practicable method for the farmer himself, 
as compared with the time-honoured practice of making muck in 
the yards by using cattle and pigs to disintegrate straw. His one 
concern is the beneficent utilisation of urban wastes, by composting 
them. Over a hundred’ South African municipalities have under- 
taken the work and they produce annually a half-million cubic yards 
of compost. To the smaller municipalities it offers'a cheap and 
beneficent substitute for a costly: sewage scheme: and one which 
disposes of refuse and garbage as well as sewage. 

But it needs to be emphasised ‘that the. method at present makes 
a heavy demand on manual labour; and ‘it may well ‘be that until 
some mechanical appatatis for turning the materal has been in-. 
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—— Selected Books 


Erasmus, Tyndale and More 
W. E. CAMPBELL 


` A study of the three key figures in the English Reformation by an 
acknowledged authority on the subject. 7 plates. 15s. net. 


A Summer in Italy SEAN O'FAOLAIN, 


A diary of the author's fei visit to Italy after the war. It is unconven- 
tional, outspoken and idiosyncratic. 8 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Thé American People 
HENRY BAMFORD PARKES 


A brilliant interpretation of the character and civilisation of the 
American propie by the Professor of PR at NGI York University. 
15s. net. 


The Englishman’s Castle | 
JOHN GLOAG 


“An admirable example of a difficult task sustained as a complete 
accomplishment.” —COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Fully illustrated throughout (new edition). S 10s. 6d. net. 
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On a Dark Night EARE EA AN 
l RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


A most significant first novel which received the Eyre & Spottiswoode - 
Houghton Mifflin 1948 Fellowship. 10s. 6d. net. 
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vented the process may not be applicable to British conditions. In 
these days the invention of such an apparatus should be a simple 
‘matter, Videant consules. 


IN BRIEF 


VENUS & ADONIS, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. W. H. Allen, 21s. 


_ This is a charming edition designed and drawn throughout by 
Peter Rudland. The illustrations are charming and the hand- 
lettered page a delight to the eye: 


Vi RAINBOW, by Anprew SuiRLEY. Michael Joseph, 1558. 


A popular biography of John Constable, referred to throughout 

s John, an irritating affectation. The biographical material covers 
ground that has been covered before. The book’s main interest and 
value lie in the treatment of Constable’s art, and of his place in 
the' development of nineteenth century painting, in particular his 
influence on the French painters Delacroix and Corot. The book 
is illustrated and, unlike some recent biographies, not over long. ` 


WHAT IS MAN? Atrrep Macam. Watts, 30s. 6d. 


A restatement of the orthodox theory of evolution and its appli- 
cation to the diagnosis of modern man. The author is common- 
sensical rather than original. He writes clearly and what he has to 
say of the malaise of the modern world has much point. He would 
appear to be a disciple of Adler, though in his diagnosis of the evils 
of modern civilization he appears to accept Freud’s position. 


PIERS PLOWMAN, by Nevius. Coemi. Phoenix House, 128. 6d. 


This is a new and attractive edition of the early English classic 
from Langland’s original. Piers Plowman is a scholar’s piece. For 
every hundred schoolboys who know the Canterbury Tales, how 
many know this poem of human sin and the, never- Peetneulined 
spark of desire for virtue and the Kingdom? 


DOUBLES IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY . 
by RatpH Tymms. Bowes & Bowes, 12s. 6d. 


Variations on the Doppelgänger theme. Vast learning and 
_ evidence of research of Teutonic thoroughness. A curious and fas- 
cinating subject, though unlikely to keep the non-specialist reader 
awake at night. This might be described as a psychological histology 

_ of ie and Hyde. ` 


SESSA 
A Life | of 
JOHN KEATS 

| f Dorothy Hen 


x 


To realise fully the power, the enchanting quality of 
John Keats today we must look beyond the scholars, 
the specialists (though they have been tolerably active 
on his behalf) to the general public, whose interest in him 
is deepening year by year: _ : 
The book. we proudly republish, now widely err, as 
the | Standard Life, won the Rose Mary Crawshay Prize 
in 1938 under its. original title Adonais. Of Adonais 
Professor B. Ifor. Evans wrote in The Observer: “The 
general reader will find a fuller account of Keats here 
- than in any other single study.” But since then new ` 
l discoveries have been made, and A Life of John Keats, 
. completely revised and enlarged after a lapse of-eleven 
. years, and with many additional illustrations, contains 
much more still that is new to the public. . 
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CONCERNING SCIENCE, by F. SHerwoop TAYLOR 
Macdonald, 6s: 


Dr. Taylor says: “When, and only when, society is fully aware 
of the powers and limitations of science, will it be able to order 
and control its advance”. Every age has its abracadabra, its power 
words. To-day, the word ‘science’ and the: word ‘plan’ inhibit 
criticism. The layman is.too humble, the scientist too self-assured. . 
This study of the effect of science on human life and thought is an 
able summary of the facts. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
‘by M. Hirrvanna. Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


This i is an E, introduction to the subject. The reader who 
omes to it without previous knowledge will be able to òbtain a 
chear general outline of a subject vast and by no means easy of > 
ab penon by the Western mind. . 


STALIN’S RUSSIA, by S. Lasn. Gollancz, 218. 


Madame Labin has given much thorough work to this important 
book. Like Deutscher’s book, this leaves the reader oppressed by 
an overpowering sense of evil, of inhuman, monstrous evil. Koestler 
contributes a foreword. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED* 


Essentials of Magisterial Law, by C. B. V. Head. 

(Winchester Publications, 358.) 
West Country Stories, by Lewis Wilshire. (Faber & Faber, 138. 6d.) 
Reading a Novel, by Walter Allen. (Phoenix House, 55.) 
Ploughman’s Wisdom, by Graham Brade-Birks. (Faber & Faber, 158.) 
Mother's Marvel, by Caradoc Evans. (Andrew Dakers,.8s. 6d.) 
The Last Attachment, by Iris Origo. (Cape, 253.) 
The Unity of Being, by Esme Wynne-Tyson. (Andrew Dakers, 8s. 6d.) 
The Amazon, by Hakon Mielche. (Hodge, 158.) 
Genuine and False, by Hans Tietze. (Parrish, 108. 6d.) 


*Subsequent review is not precluded by this acknowledgment. 


ERRATUM.—By error, the name of a late Editor of The Adelphi 
was given as Max Ploughman. This, of course, should have been 
Max Plowman. We regret the mistake. 
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FOUR FINE. BOOKS 


A SELECTION FROM OUR AUTUMN LIST 


PICASSO w GAIETY i 
An Intimate Portrait Theatre of: Enchantment 
by Jaimé Sabartes by W. Macqueen-Pope 
Picasso’s life-long friend and The: third of the author’s 
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secretary, with his unique kmow- 
ledge of the famous artist, has 
written the best biography to 
date of the most discussed figure 
in contemporary. art. (Illustrated 


fascinating histories of London 
theatres is a’ book which no 
lover of the theatre can afford 
to miss. This glamorous story 
is a worthy successor to the 


with 8 Picasso portraits.) 





12/6 author’s earlier books. (Pro- 


, fusely illustrated.) . - 17/6 
SIXTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET by Hamilton Fyfe 
The inside story of British journalism and the mert who control its 
destiny is.told by the famous editor and war correspondent who has 
been connected with Fleet Street for over 60 years. (llustrated.) 10/6 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS Edited by J. A; O’Brien 

Fifteen famous persons, including Evelyn Waugh, Douglas Hyde; 
Frances Parkinson’ Keynes, Sheila Kaye-Smith and Clare Boothe Luce, 
tell in their own words why they were converted to Catholicism. 
This book carries the imprimatur of the Catholic Church. _ 10/6 
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Conducted by ANN THOMAS 


webs, and the great glossy blackberries hang in clusters beside 
the tender green blossoms of the wild, hop; already lamps are 
lit earlier and there is more opportunity for reading. 

Mr. William C. Pryor’s The Indolent Gardener (Dennis Dobson, 
8s. 6d.) is just the book for the gardener with little experience and 
plenty of enthusiasm when tackling his first real garden. Such 
beginners are often given premature inferiority complexes by study- 
ing the great Standard Works on gardening, the- writers of which 
take it for granted the reader knows a mulch from a compost heap, 

d that a mock-orange is not a syringa but a philadelphus. This 
little book by Mr. Pryor—sometimes a little too leisurely for the 
eager knowledge-seeker—gives plenty of good tips, useful informa- 
tion and advice as to choice of flowers, how to grow them success- 
fully, how to spend wet days usefully: and all written in a chatty 
and informal manner. The author knows a great deal about garden- 
ing and is generous in giving his reader the benefit of his experience 
in all sorts of odds and ends--making compost heaps, potting bulbs, 
making a herb garden, oh, and a hundred other things the trepidant 
gardener will. be the richer for knowing. 

Another little book about gardens, but vegetable this time, is 
Greenfingers and the Gourmet, by Norah C. James and Barbara 
Beauchamp (Nicholson & Watson, 8s. 6d.). First these ladies tell the 
reader very neatly how to grow a certain vegetable, and in the suc- 
ceeding pages give several delicious recipes for its cooking. The 
cultivating ` instructions are excellent and the recipes varied and 
exciting. Do not be frustrated, gentle reader, by the inclusion of 
the ingredient cream in a number of the recipes—there is a list at 
the end of this attractive little book of “Alternatives”, and for 
cream, evaporated milk may be used, and for white wine read dry 
cider, etc. 

On opening Wild Animals of aur Countryside, by Gordon Hamlin 
(Carey Kingsgate Press, 6s.), one is immediately attracted by the 
enchanting photographs and well-chosen quotations from writers 
such as John Davidson, Wordsworth and Gilbert White, which 
precede each animal described. Mr. Gordon Hamlin’s text is read- 
able and informative, but could be a little less hurried and a little 
more detailed, with advantage. In recommending Henry William- 
son’s Tarka to those interested in otters, might I suggest that Mr. 
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Hamlin would have done well, also, to mention Sir John Fortescue’s 
classic “Story of a Red Deer” in the section on Ungulata. 

-Now for a wonderful study of London’s Birds by R. S. R. Fitter 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.). This is a detailed and fascinating survey, en- 
livened often with anecdotes and extracts from old, and more recent 
records, of all the birds who have in the past and who at the present 
day roost or nest or sojourn on the buildings, bushes and trees of 
London, or who pass over the City on their migration journeys. 
Who would have thought of finding a Dartford Warbler resting on 
Wimbledon Common as recently as 1939? or a heron resting on the 
summit of St. Paul’s in 1931, or a peregrine flustering the pigeons 
over Smithfield only three years ago? ‘There is a delightful letter 

\to The Times from a Grey Wagtail in answer to one from Mr. 
eville Chamberlain on the subject of these birds seen by him on 
the drained bed of the lake in St. James’s Park. The book is full 
of interesting facts and illustrated with some beautiful photographs. 

There are some keen character studies in News from the Hamlet, 

. by Lewis Wilshire (Dent, 8s. 6d.), which quicken the slight story of 
a Gloucestershire hamlet which is almost bought up by the Council 
for a town planning scheme. ‘The author has a shrewd observation 
of the varied personalities which make up the life and spirit of any 
small community, and much of the dialogue is rich and racey. 

The Ambleside Book of Verse (Longmans, 6s.) has been chosen 
and edited by Mr. E, W. Parker and is a collection of poems old 
and new that either tell a story or paint a scene. There is a group 
of stirring Scottish ballads followed by another of Jacobite songs. 
Then come a robust lot containing such old favourites as John 
Gilpin, Marryat’s The Old Navy and the haunting Do you remem- 
ber an Inn, Miranda? ‘There are some unsurpassable fairy stories 
in verse by Walter de la Mare, and (bless Mr. Parker) the glorious 
Runnable Stag—what a grand and moving poem that is. And, 
lastly, a charming clutch of lyrics and poems by Masefield, W. H. 
Davies, Shelley, Lascelles Abercrombie, Edward Thomas, Wilfred 
Owen, and others. This is a delightful anthology in that one lights 
upon several beloved and known personal favourites, and also makes 
acquaintance with others less familiar. 

Whether or not your holiday has been a good one this year, it is 
fun to share Mr. S. P. B. Mais’ lively stay in Pembrokeshire with 
his attractive family. Little England Beyond Wales (Christopher 
Johnson, 10s. 6d.) is a day-to-day account of the author’s active five 
weeks at Tenby, where he makes use of all the coach and boat excur- 
„sions to see the country round about. Breathlessly we follow the 
otterhounds with him, tremulously climb church towers, peer over 
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his shoulder at old maps in bookshops, share his enjoyment of the 
local variety shows. Mr. Mais is a vigorous and stimulating com- 
panion, and though we may be cussed for keeping him waiting while 
we gulp a hurried cup of tea, the next moment he tells us some 
enchanting piece of local history and everyone is happy again and 
sharing his irresistible enthusiasm. A rollicking book with some 
fine photographs and an excellent ORM a from a painting by 
Mr. Herbert ©. G. Allen. 

And, last of all, here is a most beautiful volume belonging to the 
Vision of England series, edited by Mr. and Mrs. Clough Williams 
Ellis. This particular book, with its solid-feeling daffodil-yellow 
binding, its four-miles-to-the-inch folding map, its lavish photo- 
En and colour reproduction of a 17th century map, is for the 
lavely county of Somerset and is written by Miss Sylvia Townsend 
Warner (Paul Elek, 15s.). The text matches the excellence of the 
production in charm and interest, and, as might be expected, is 
threaded with Miss Townsend Warner’s lively wit, associated with 
eager observation. However well we may think we know our Somer- 
set—our Bath, our Wells, our Exmoor-—much keen enjoyment is to 
be had from the author’s polished WHEE and her well-chosen store 
of knowledge. 

Postscrirt.—I find most art criticism almost completely un- 
understandable, so I suppose I am one of the solid phalanx of 
“T-know-nothing-about-Art-but-I-know-what-Llike” school who come 
in for some good-natured sneers now and then. However, I would 
like to say what immense pleasure I get in looking at John Piper’s 
drawings and paintings of buildings and landscapes. And I have 
just been given a most lovely collection of them in the Penguin 
Modern Painters series at the modest price of gs. 6d. Particularly 
lovely is the picture of a Farmyard Chapel, near Launceston, and 
there are several reproductions of the unforgettable illustrations of 
Renishaw from Sir Osbert Sitwell’s four books of Memoirs, and also 
some glorious Welsh landscapes. Mr. John Betjeman has written 
a delightful introduction. 
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FOR WINTER FLOWERS 


From Notes for October. You've probably already started bulbs 
in the house, but here’s another idea for winter flowers in the house, 
and now’s the time to do it. Take up the sturdiest clumps of 
hardy annuals and pot them carefully for winter bloom by a sunny 
window. Zinnias will be good, and marigolds; annual phlox, too, 
and calendulas. 


THE INDOLENT GARDENER, by William C. Pryor. (Dennis Dobson, 8s. 6d.) 

A RECIPE i 
French Beans and Eggs. Boil the beans for 15 minutes, strain, 
and mix them in a bowl with half the sauce and the chopped 
parsley. Butter a fireproof dish and put the bean and sauce mixture 
into it. With the back of-a wooden spoon make 6 hollows into 
which to break the eggs. Pour over the remainder of the white 
sauce and sprinkle with the breadcrumbs. Bake in a moderate oven 


for 35 minutes. 


GREENFINGERS AND THE GOURMET, by Norah C. James and 
_ Barbara Beauchamp. (Nicholson & Watson, 8s. 6d.) 


SANCTUARIES 


Furthermore, may we put forward a plea for the preservation of 
existing sanctuaries, in preference to, or in addition to, creating 
new Nature reserves. 


WILD ANIMALS OF OUR COUNTRYSIDE, by Gordon Hamlin. 
(Carey Kingsgate Press, 6s.) 


THE DUKE ADVISES : 

When the Crystal Palace was being used for its original purpose 
in Hyde Park, so many sparrows got inside it that it is said that 
the Queen, in perplexity, sought the advice of that Victorian maid- 
of-all-work, the Duke of Wellington. “Try sparrowhawks, ma’am”, 
is said to have been his sage reply, but history does not relate if 
his plan was followed. 


Lonpon’s Biros, by R. S. R. Fitter. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
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RURAL LIFE 
“Ah, too true, me ol’ dear! And how we use’ to do our pieces, 
all on us, on the platform. Nearly all the reg’lar members use’ to 
* get up a piece to do on a harvest festival; right from the tiny little. 
tots, who'd learn to recite summat or sing ‘Jesus wants me fer a . 
sunbeam’, to the big wenchen and chaps who'd act.a bit of a play 
about the Lord or sing a duet.” - ' 
News From Tue HaMuet, by Lewis Wilshire. (Dent, 8s. 6d.) 


SPORT ' ; ; ' 
> By perilous paths in coomb.and dell, 
The heather, the rocks, and the river-bed, 
The pace grew hot, for the scent lay well, 
And a runnable stag goes right ahead, 
The quarry went right ahead— 
Ahead, ahead, and fast and far; 
His antlered crest, his cloven hoof, 
Brow, bay and tray and three aloof, 
The stag, the runnable stag: 
’ From A Runnable Stag, by John Davidson. 


THE AMBLESIDE Book OF VERSE, chosen and 
edited by Ee W. Parker. (Longmans, 6s.) 


HOLIDAYS 

After re-climbing the cliffs above St. Govan’s Head we drove back 
to Bosherston, where we had a glorious tea at 1/9 each before going 
. down the lane past the church to inspect the inland lakes that lie 
between woods and bracken-covered hills, and are full of water- 
, lilies. There is a stone causeway across the ponds, part of which 

has fallen away and is bridged by a ricketty plank. Imogen suffered 
_ several hells in negotiating that. 


LitTLe ENGLAND BEYOND WALES, by S. P. B. Mais. 
: (Christopher Johnson, 10s. 6d.) 


. WELLS CATHEDRAL 
But if he goes away after seeing the centre tower imparadised by 
the glow of sunset, he goes much too soon: the Falling-Asleep of 
the Blessed West Front which follows is quite as beautiful; and only 
then, I think, does one realise how. satisfactorily the cathedral is 
tied to its surroundings by the line of buildings on either side. 
Then, too, the cats come out—the fortunate cats in residence, 
fortunate as vicars-choral—and pace with dignity on the darkened ` 
sward. 
SOMERSET, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Paul Elek, 15s.) 
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WORDS ON THE WEST WIND 


\CROSSING THE ALPS 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


FTER we had spent six weeks at Lavendou in the South of 
France, cooking our own food and going about barefoot like 
the fishermen, the time came for the departure to Italy. 
Now this journey scared me. I doubted if the engine of the 

Aston-Martin would stand up to the climb over the Alps. It was 
an entirely reconditioned engine, and it had been run-in coming 
down to the Cote d’Azur from Calais; but the worry was that it 
used oil four times as quickly as it should have done, and every 
30-40 miles the plugs oiled up and had to be changed. 

(When we got back to England, the engine was taken down and 
it was found that the piston-rings had been fitted all with a gap of 
one-eighth of an inch or more. The proper gap, to allow for ex- 
pansion under heat, was four-thousandths of an inch. This wretched 
fitting, by someone who had filed those excessive gaps on the rings 
with the skill of a blacksmith rasping the horn of a horse’s foot 
before fitting an iron shoe, meant that every stroke of the pistons 
pumped up oil and left it in the combustion chambers of the 
cylinders, to be half-burnt in the explosion every time and flung out 
of the exhaust as smoke and oil-mist. And oil in Italy was £2 108. 
a gallon, which the engine in its present condition used up every 
goo miles.) 

Therefore the prospect of motoring through Italy and Switzerland 
into France again on the way home—after visiting publishers in 
Milan, the purpose of the journey—was alarming. For our currency 
was low; we had only a few travellers’ cheques left, and had heard 
awful tales of British motorists being stranded on the continent, 
and getting home only after great worry and difficulty. 

We counted up our French francs, and found we had three 
thousand left—just under £3. Our travellers’ cheques were worth 
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a further £20. By going through Italy, the journey to Calais was 
about a thousand miles. A room at an hotel, with dinner, was at 
least £1 108. We could buy our food, bread and sausage and cheese, 
and a bottle of red wine daily, for our lunch. But there remained 
petrol—that heavy smelly fluid which stained the bases of the gaso- 
line pumps with what looked and smelt like kerosene. It was tractor 
fuel. And this in a high-compression engine, built ‘for continuous 
high speeds’, a famous marque which in the ‘thirties had consistently 
won the team prize at the Le Mans races. Clank-clank-clank . . 
puffs of grey paron and unburnt gas . . . clank-clank-clank ... 
knoch-knock-knock . . . pinkle-pinkle-pinkle . . . how could we get A 
over those great mountains like that? As for gasoline or petrol or, 
tractor-fuel, whatever the beastly stuff was, it cost about 4s. a gallon 
and we had averaged 25 m.p.g. through 800 miles on good’ roads 
in the run from Calais to the South. 

Forty gallons to get to Calais. Eight pounds. Three gallons of oil, 
‘a further seven pounds. Fifteen pounds in all for running, out of 
twenty-three pounds. That left eight quid for a minimum of four 
days’ hotel expenses, and food on the way. If we broke down, then 
wed had it; for we simply hadn’t the money. Here the Good 
Samaritan came in, an Irish gentleman whom we had met on the 
silver sands of Lavendou beach, and had coffee with of an evening. 
_ He was an ex-R.A.F. chap, and had been in Switzerland for his 

health. When he heard us talking about the journey, and whether 
we ought to abandon the idea of going to Milan, and return the 
way we had come, up the Rhone valley, he offered to lend us a 
Swiss thousand-franc note. If we had to break into it, well and 
good; if not, we could post it back to him when we got to Calais. 

‘This was most generous from a near-stranger, whom I had met 
only once before in a little place in South Kensington-called the 
Renaissance Club. So we decided to set off the next morning in hot, 
bright sunlight streaming down from the eastern sky, from over the 
great peaks of the mountains. we were to cross aes all. 


The way along the Medhananeat igs rises and falls in rocky 
defiles and hilltops covered with pine-trees. It twists and slews to 
right and left, and occasionally narrows to the 1920 motorway with 
its bumpy, broken surfaces and deep ditches hewed under rocks. 
Even where it has been modernised, the motorist soon gets weary 
of the serpentining road. Round imminent sharp comers at any 
moment a pale grey and blue motorcoach may appear, taking up 
all the road; or worse, a thirty-ton lorry and trailer blackening the 
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air with part-burnt diesel oil. It is said that most of the truck and 
coach drivers are Communists. Rich American tourists and others 
in smart motorcars must look out for themselves on the bends or 
virages of that Corniche road. Complete contrast to England, where 
drivers of heavy transport are usually concerned for smaller traffic, 
being careful to give advisory signals by hand to those behind them. 

When we got through the coastal road to Geneva—declaring that 
this would be our first and last trip along that overloaded way— 
we found that the Italian drivers were worse than the French. 
American motorcars still ran everlastingly up and down the road by 
the blue and tideless sea, bearing the conquerors on wheels, with all 
the dollars in the world. A year or two back the machine-men in 
he sky were systematically flattening everything that moved or had 
th do with movement on the ground below them; now they had 
come back in their aero-dynamic cars, to eat the best food and drink 
thé best wines, moving like ourselves over the famous landscape, 
through cracked and half-fallen villages and past stagnant docks 
where rusty wrecks of ships lay a-tilt amidst burnt-out wharves and 
fractured concrete and stone quays. Grimly, earnestly, ethically, all 
this had been done in a good cause: the cause of liberty, by way of 
unrestricted gold. They achieved in that good cause; gold and 
ethic were saved. Today, Italian boys stand with bunches of flowers 
by the roadsides, holding them aloft with fixed arms and fixed smiles 
for the favour of the unregardent conquerors swiftly passing in their 
grey and blue shiny float-on-air automatic all-done-for-you Fords, 
Buicks, Kaisers, and rarely film-star-dollar’s Alfa-Romeos. These 
are the conquerors of the Western world, their luxurious presence 
visibly making sharper the political contention of Money versus 
Masses. 

The Masses watch from truck-cab and beside the walls of rubbled 
village, with clenched fists and bunches of flowers vainly outheld 
to buy-buy-buy! 

We went slowly through the rusty, dusty, drab wreck that was 
Genova, and turned inland for the autostrada through the moun- 
tains to Milano. So far, so good. We had made it into Italy! 
Behind our bucket seats, wedged among the cases and baskets on 
the small rear seats (about the size to take two small dogs) was a 
bright can, with a cork stopper, containing two gallons of American 
Esso oil: a mineral oi], for we had heard that the Italian oils were 
of a vegetable base, and that wasn’t suitable. We had bought it at 
Nice, just before crossing the border. As for the Swiss note, that 
had been smuggled over, hidden in my companion’s bosom. I had 
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wanted to declare it; for not knowing the currency regulations; I 
didn’t want to be found with it and perhaps have it forfeited other- 
wise and myself hauled away to jail. But my companion was of 
stouter build, and grabbing it round the corner before the customs 
at San Remo, had quickly disposed of it. All right, I said, feeling 
myself to be a rat, if it is found on you, you go to jaill But we 
got through without search, and now here is the place where you 
pay to enter the autostrada to Milano! I had imagined the relief 
of a swift run with windscreen flat, hatless, eyes behind goggles, 
away from the trundling rubber wheels and black clouds of diesel- 
oil which had been spoiling the day’s run from Nice. J 

‘The autostrada. Nothing visible remains of Mussolini’s work! 
except the magnificent engineering of the road itself. The slogans 
on the rocky cliffs under the broad and curving road are blacked 
out, together with their Communist verbal antidotes. The carved 
ducean profile is blasted off, the rock is bare. Would in future 
other monuments be substituted, with Slav features and heavy 
moustache? The long mechanical columns stretch away up the 
mountain, for the autostrada is a-craw] with thunderous transport, 
reaching to the distant curves above precipitous slopes until the 
slow procession enters a tunnel bored into the mountain. 

If your motorcar is built for speed and has no fan to cool the 
radiator—relying on rush of air to keep the engine from boiling and 
blowing its gaskets—keep away from the Genova-Milano autostrada. 
Otherwise while you creep in low gears for miles behind columns of 
heavy lorries, you will hear with alarm the water rising tumultuous 
in the radiator; and if when out of one tunnel and before the next 
you venture to escape from uniformity and to pass on a curve, that 
is indeed to live dangerously, for Italian drivers go like hell when 
. they get a chance, and whose road it is according to the’ English 
Highway Code doesn’t matter. We could have done it several times 
and got away with it in third gear, accelerating from thirty to 
seventy in a few seconds, but for the mucked-up engine wherein a 
cylinder, perhaps two cylinders, were liable to cut out due to oiling 
plugs which dimmed the hot blue spark to a timid speck of light 
that couldn’t meet the compressed gas and turn it into its proper 
power. It was an agony to try and summon up an authentic Aston- 
Martin acceleration. It simply couldn’t be done. Nor could one 
stop and change the faulty plugs, among the scores of monster trucks 
both crawling up the mountain and hurtling down to the coast. 
But tiny 5 h.p. Fiats and those wonderful post-war 11 h.p. Lancias 
did it, again and again, flying past at 60 and 7o and 85, and seeming’ 
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to avoid one another by a few flashing inches. Drawn as by a 
blacksmith’s shop, judging by the noises, we crept on in our place. 

What a relief to reach a village at the end of the autostrada and 
stop outside an hotel, and go inside, the only guests, and after a 
bottle of local wine, a throat-softening chianti, and some food, to 
climb the bare boards of the stairs and have a cold bath and then 
fall asleep. In the morning the reckoning .. . each item on the 
dinner-list being charged for separately, thus coming to about double 
the price. But we had a can of oil, and now for Milan. 

Over bridges of rocking and swaying wood, beside those blown 
up in the war; along bits of ‘straight’ where we proceeded at a 

odest sixty, being passed by the tiny Fiats. No challenges ac- 
ckpted! We were already beaten by British post-war sloth; which 
had taken eleven months to rebuild that beautiful engine. 

t last, Milan. To stop in a side-street, to climb out of the 
Highland-green Aston, while curious watchers admired its lines and 
suggested that it was a pretty fast automobile. Was our. smiling 
silence taken for true British modesty, or did they take us for 
Russians, perhaps? The G.B. number plate was still somewhere in 
the post to Devon, or in Fanum House in Leicester Square; for it 
had never arrived with the carnet at Dover. Then to seek Signor 
Erich Linder, of the Agenzia Letteraria Internationale in Corso 
Matteotti. What luck (for another ten yards would surely have run 
the bearings through that city’s traffic) that we had chanced to stop 
ten yards from his cool office in that marble building! We had 
come a thousand miles to find him, announced only by a postcard 
some weeks before; and it was a relicf to encounter someone so 
helpful, so factual, whose every word meant just what it said, And 
to learn that a book we never knew had been translated into Italian 
had been a best-seller for years, and that the publisher was eager 
to meet the anonymous author of Il Falco d'Oro. With the most 
polite regret that inflation of the lira had reduced the sum in effect 
to a mere token; but still, at least one of the books was alive on 
the continent of Europe. 

We learned also that the Italians were not yet interested in nature 
books; that was a luxury above the economic struggle, and Tarka 
la Lontra was hibernating through the years and remote from the 
mountain rivers, which were for electric power and not mere idle 
contemplation. 

We had always suspected it, as Jimmy the stockman on the Nor- 
folk farm used to remark, briefly, while sweating to build the barley 
stacks. The view is for the idle. 
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The square before the Cathedral is thronged with people; it is 
a feast day. Someone offered to show us Mussolini’s skull in a crypt; 
but we were never much interested in empty forms. Inside, the 
Cathedral and from the far dim cavernous end comes the wildly- 
sweet singing of boys below and amidst dim yellow lights and fretted 
stained-glass windows. How cool and vast it is within the Cathedral, 
compassionate and dark with the centuries, the flagstones worn 
by so many slow and reverent feet. Cardinals in red; silver-gold 
Bishop’s mitre, the black priests, the Latin prayers, plainsong chants, 
swinging of thurible, black-shawled peasants crossing themselves. 
Outward forms change, but the inner spirit is immutable. a 
goldfinch sings now as it sang before the Romans built their empirt 

Outside again in the square, the , political groups listen ard 
harangue passionately. No, no, grazias, we do not wish to see 
Mussolini’s skull, even if it was his skull, which seems unlikely. 

Two days only in Milan; a pleasant stay; and now it is time for 
the run north to the lakes and to the mountains wreathed in slow 
clouds beyond . . . so away to Stresa along another autostrada, and 
Lake Maggiore, which is cool and beautiful in the evening light 
as we dine under an awning beside the pavement, and beyond the 
road is the quay and the water. Slowly the summer night falls, and 
far away, in the warm night, glitter little constellations of the 
Pleiades, from villages up the sides of the mountains, while clusters 
of other stars shiver and tremble distantly across the lake. 

The whole town seems to be wandering about the narrow streets 
behind the waterfront and on the broad quay until long after mid- 
night. Here the shops remain opén from about seven in the morn- 
ing until people go to bed. And what shops for jaded British eyes! 
Beautiful dresses and fabrics, lovely furniture, tooled leather work 
and pottery, woven baskets and boots and shoes and toys . . . look 
at the rows of dolls, a score of blond and brown beauties each ex- 
` quisitely dressed in the costume of the provinces of Italia. Each 
garment hand-sewn, all the gay colours, the skirts and blouses and 
ribbons an exact reproduction to scale of the gala clothes of the 
adorable creatures. Hand-craft, care, truth, the peasant art of im- 
memorable Italy—is all this to be ironed-out by American standardi- 
sation or flattened out under a falling irori curtain? Can Europe 
unite in time in a linkage of a thousand provinces, German and 
French and Swedish and Belgian and Italian and English and Irish, 
and find its health and strength and joy on its own soil together 
with that of the continent of Africa, as once the depressed European 
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nationals found health and strength and joy in the continent of 
North America? Brave men and women of all nations, let us build 
together where before we destroyed together. 

But mighty changes of thought will have to take place in each 
one of us, in each little ivory tower of lonely aspiration, before the 
little dolls, the little Mirandas, the little mothers of the little doll- 
like children, can sigh with joy and exclaim with the fairest heroine 
of Shakespeare’s mind, O brave new world... . 

And now for the Sempione. Luggage packed flat under tonneau 
cover, store-bought jeep-coats buttoned up, water in radiator, tank 
full of petrol, basket of food for the day’s run, and the mountains 
re dissolved in fog that is more than summer mist, it is rain. 
And so up the valley of the Po, which we have followed through 
the plains of Lombardy with their green meadows and cornfields 
and broken bridges to this narrowing valley over which darkness 
begins to tower and the river running grey with snow-water rips a 
way among the stones and boulders of its primeval bed. The road 
rises slightly, this is the first lap, this is easy, in top gear all the 
way. Every gentle rise of the road between the poplars and round 
the bends level with the meadows is taking away from those eight 
or nine thousand feet which have to be climbed before we can relax 
and know that what has been dreaded for so many weeks has not 
taken place . . . a blown-up engine miles away from anywhere in 
the mountains, and no money to get it back to England. Yes, the 
few hundred thousand lira earned from 1940 onwards by the Falco 
d'Oro would help, but dammit, after the equivalent of nearly a 
million lira had been spent on reconditioning the motorcar, one 
expected something better from alleged British engineering. 

Sunday in Domodossola. The last town in the mountains before 
the high jump. Time, and lira, for two cups of coffee and some 
cakes. Postcards to friends, one to John Heygate, whose fascinating 
story of his wanderings in an M.G. motorcar through Europe % 
the ‘thirties, ‘Motor Tramp’, should be republished. 

As we wedged ourselves into the cockpit again, it began to rain. 
A slow, suent rain, as they say in the West Country of England, a 
gentle falling mountain rain that filled the gorge with dulness and 
made the rocks already wet with the hanging spray of the torrential 
river seem very cold. Round faces of quarried rock the narrowing 
road lay, now almost beside the grey-green plunging waters and 
then climbing away from them; but not for long; for the torrent 
was master of the valley, the torrent had made the valley, and when 
man hewed a way up the valley he had done so only by permission, 
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as it were, of the river. So always it was on our left-hand, and always 
it was roaring in a mist of spray beside us, and as we climbed in 
second gear and bumped over the stony track the water was roaring 
at us, roaring that this wasn’t Porlock hill in Somerset or Kentisbury 
above Lynmouth in Devon, but -here were the Alps and the climb 
was equal to eight Porlocks or eight Kentisburys which were 
reckoned to be very dangerous hills on Exmoor where sometimes 
the snow lay in May and eyen in June, so cold and bleak was it up 
there. But those doll-like hills were pigmy’s laughter when thought 
of against thundering rain-sheets falling in the Simplon Pass which 
lay ever so far below the frightful cold grandeur of the Dents du 
Midi . . . the needle of the thermometer inserted at the cylinder- 
head was showing 85 Centigrade» and sliding over rapidly to go} 
which meant that if one stopped at once it would push down to 
100 and . . . we stopped in a bay beside the torrent and switchéd 
off and at ¢ once heard above the roaring of the torrent the ominous 
rumbling under the bonnet, while jets of steam thrust all ways out 
of the radiator cap. 

I dared -not go near it. By the awful agitation I thought that 
at any moment something would blow up. ' The suent rain was now 
a direct, penetrating water lashing down that changed the 
colour of my jeep coat to dark brown and made it tighter and . 
heavier while the wet seeped into my shoes and down my neck. 
Selfishly in my despair I had forgotten my companion, who stood 
woefully by the car dressed in a light cotton frock of blue and white 
stripes, no stockings and bare feet. At Stresa the suggestion had been 
made that she wear a belted overall suit, for it was doubtful if the 
warm airs of early June by the lakeside would continue as we 
climbed. While she changed in the rain beside the rock I got two 
empty wine bottles out of the car and clambered down to fill them 
in the torrent. 

The rumbling in the engine had ceased when I returned, but 
when I flipped open the radiator cap an oily green soup spouted up, 
followed by the belch of a bubble of air. Had the engine given uP 
the ghost? 

We waited until the thermometer needle on the dial had crept 
back to 60°C., then pressed the starter button. Thank heaven, the 
engine fired, but uneasily; and getting in, we went against the rough 
surface of the pass. We entered a dark ravine, against the wet 
rocky walls of which the rain seemed to.be a Venetian blind of 
glass. Soon the ravine narrowed; a gate barred the road; we were 
at the customs. Any currency? None. (I hoped the Swiss note was 
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not by now a sodden mass working its way down to my companion’s 
shoes.) We were through the Italian barrier. Then the Swiss. 
Apparently a motorcar had to be insured for third-party while in 
the country. All we had was a 2,000 lira note, beside the Swiss note, 
which I didn’t want to use, as a matter of principle or obstinacy. 
Next door was a small shop, where we were told the Italian note 
could be changed. Worth £1, it was changed for seven francs, while 
the rate for a pound note was thirteen Swiss francs. Well, forget it. 
We were wet and cold; and, paying five Swiss francs to the customs, 
we got the change and went on up the pass. 

Two more stops for boiling, and refilling with wine-bottles, and 
suddenly we came to the summit. What a relief! Before us arose 
ah immense falcon carved in stone, looking down into Italy. It 
looked to be about fifty or sixty feet high. Snow nearly covered the 
road, water running from its muddy edges. Walking around in 
relief, while the rain ceased, we saw gentians of deep blue growing 
in the short grass. Heather grew there, and blaeberry. It wasn’t 
really very high; and to augment this thought, a coach drawn by 
two horses moved round the bend of the road, coming from Switzer- 
land. The driver, in tall hat and carrying a holly-wood whip, sat 
on the box. We watched it going down into Italy. 

That wasn’t the only unusual sight on the Simplon. In a shed by 
the customs house there was an Alfa-Romeo lorry, of 1911 vintage, 
with wooden-spoke wheels, and regularly in use. 

Well, we were up; and the sun was shining through the bleak 
pallor of the noonday. Alas, the peaks were not to be seen. It was 
time to change the oil in the sump. When I took off the tonneau 
cover and lifted out the can, bracing myself to its weight, I stag- 
gered back, for it was light in the hand, being empty. 

One had been warned of thieves; and someone had swiped the oil. 
In a rage I hurled the can away, and was giving vent to many 
feelings when my companion pointed out that there was some oil 
in the back of the car. At once it was apparent that my ranting 
against dishonesty was due to turn against my own inefficiency in 
buying so flimsy a can for such a weight of oil. The oil was there 
all right, on some of our belongings in the well of the back seats. 
A seam had started in the can, and owing to the rotten way the 
body had been rebuilt, with gaps between the floorboards, most of 
the oil had run out. It might have been worse. 

We went on down the mountain side, coming to the tree line, 

_and then the sun came out warm and it was summer in the Swiss 
Alps. Soon our things were drying on a wooden rail by a wayside 
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barn and we were lounging on the sward, drinking chianti and 
eating sausage, bread, cake, and cheese. A cloud drifting dreamily 
among the massifs and peaks above us to the south dissolved slowly 
and revealed the grim, white-flecked Dents du’ Midi. While we 
watched, a falcon wheeled out in the blue and hung high in the 
air, then to fall as a sharp dark line into the firs below on the slopes 
below us, beyond which minute buildings clustered about a tiny 
church, and a road winding like a thread revealed the way we had 
to go. 

The weather was now fine; we were dry; and optimistically we ! 
started the run down to the plains we had to cross to Lausanne and; 
the French frontier. The journey was easy, the roads fine, and 
Swiss motorists in American motorcars drove sedately, men who had 
known security and an orderly life for many generations. We spent 
the remaining Swiss change from the two thousand lira exchange 
on cakes and chocolates, and then onwards, while it rained again, 
but we did not care. ‘By twilight we came to a French auberge, and 
ate and drank, then on the morrow set out for Paris, which we 
reached in the afternoon, and after a brief call on a literary agent, 
who held out little hope of translations, and the mailing back’ of 
the Swiss note to the owner, we had an ice-cream and a cup of 
coffee, and left for the Nord. An excellent dinner at a workers’ 
place near the railway station at Beauvais made us feel again that 
the French were excellent people, and, speaking only as we found, 
honest and clear. 

The next day to Calais, and back to England, and to London 
by a road finer than any we had met abroad, through Ashford, 
Wrotham Hill, and the Sidcup by-pass. It was rather strange drink- 
ing a pint of beer again, after the vin du pays; it was a wonderful 
holiday, but England was my home. 


(CONCLUDED) 
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These two poems of the German poet-mystic are here first translated into 
English by PAUL SELVER. 


O POET, SPEAK ..... 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 


O poer, speak, what deed is thine? I praise. 
Ah, but the loathly thing, the thing that slays, 
How dost thou brook it, bide with it? I praise. 
_Ah, but the thing that’s nameless, in what ways 
\ Contrivest thou to invoke it, poet? I praise. 
And whence thy right to such diverse arrays, 
\ In every mask, to utter truth? I praise. 
\ And why does the thing that soothes, as the thing that affrays, 
As star and storm, know thee? Because I praise. 


GLIMPSE ORZAN APRIL 


. THe woods are fragrant again. 
The drifting warblers are lifting 
With them the sky as they soar, the sky that cumbered us grimly. 
Through the trees we beheld day’s empty countenance dimly; 
But the unending afternoons, rain-haunted, 
End, and the sungold-sprinkled 
New hours hold sway, 
At the spilth of whose sheen the serried ranks of wrinkled 
Windows far away 
Like frightened, fluttering birds flinch, daunted. 


A hush swathes all. Even the rainwater now 

Trickles more softly where gloss of the stones is blurred. 
Every sound to muteness is slurred 

By the glistening buds on each bough. 
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GRAND HARBOUR MALTA— 


EVENING R. L. COOK 


Across Grand Harbour, where the dghaisas glide 
Like pigmy galleys or enormous birds, 

The sand-pale city hovers in the mauve 
Dulcet of evening. No sound disturbs 


This breathing space between each molten day, 
Until, rippling the air into loud waves, . 4 
Flight upon flight the deep cathedral bells / 
Launch to the sky their flocks of brazen doves. 
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R. N. Currey is a schoolmaster. Educated at Kingswood School, Bath, and 
Wadham College, Oxford. His publications include “Tiresias and Other Poems” 
(O.U.P., 1941), and “This Other Planet’ (Routledge, 1945), He served in the 
Royal Artillery. He broadcasts and has had a verse play-~“Between Two 
` Worlds’—done on the Third Programme. 


EUSTACHE DESCHAMPS 


(C. 1340 — C. 1410) ; 
. R. N. CURREY 


N the Palais de Justice at Poitiers there is a statue of a 
() fourteenth century princess which gives a charming 
human impression of a damoiselle of the same period 
; as the one in Deschamps’ Virelay. Both belonged against 
a background of castles like those drawn by the Limburg brothers in 
the Duc de Berry’s beautifully illuminated Très riches heures: 
Saumur, Vincennes, Poitiers itself, hard, cold and exquisitely 
dominating against a gold-framed brilliant blue sky. And it was 
between castles like these that Deschamps passed from one un- 
profitable job to another. 
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It is hard to see those remote, moon-struck chateaux in a context 
of disillusion and defeat; yet, before Deschamps had grown up, the 
French nobility had twice been humiliated, at Crécy in 1346 and at 
Poitiers in 1356, and France had_been cruelly dismembered at the 
Treaty of Brétigny. Charles V, ably served by Du Guesclin, cleared 
the English out of every part of France except the extreme south- 
west, but Charles VI, hampered by recurrent insanity and ambitious 
uncles, could not prevent the Armagnac-Burgundian quarrel which 
was to lead, within a few years of Deschamps’ death, to the still 
greater humiliation of Agincourt. 

Eustache Deschamps was born at Vertus, near Chalons-sur-Marne, 
rgund about 1340—authorities vary his date of birth by as much as 
eight years. Like his near-contemporary Froissart, he was a tireless, 
and often tiresome, observer of his age; but whereas Froissart was 
carried away by the feudal splendour of the kings and nobles he 
chronicled, Deschamps saw them with a more realistic and satirical 
eye. Compared with Charles of Orleans and Villon of the succeeding 
half-century, he is commonplace and lacking in freshness and vigour, 
but he is none the less a mirror, and sometimes an attractive one, of 
his time. 

As a poet, he was born with a silver tongue in his mouth. He was 
brought up by Guillaume de Machault, who was perhaps his uncle. 
De Machault was the leading poet and musician of his time; canon- 
of Rheims cathedral; secretary to the King of Bohemia; author of 
some 80,000 lines of verse, some of which he set to music. Deschamps 
studied law at the University of Orleans, and held various feudal 
offices, besides carrying out many practical commissions for the 
Duke of Orleans as well as for Charles V and Charles VI. At differ- 
ent times he was inspector of fortresses in Picardy; equerry to the 
ducal stables at Touraine; master of woods and forests in. Cham- 
‘pagne and Brie; bailiff of Senlis castle; controller of the king's 
finances. 

But Deschamps was very much influenced by the atmosphere of 
disillusion in which he grew up, and did not enjoy personal good 
fortune of a kind to counteract this. It seems that he got very little 
out of his various posts, even the controllership of finances—except, 
perhaps, that sense of critical detachment which makes a satirical 
attitude possible: it is this satirical attitude, good humoured in 
youth, bitter in age, which has made him interesting to later times. 


Temps de doleur et de temptacion, 
Aages de plour, d’envie, et de tourment ... 
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The ballade from which these lines are taken is one of many he 
wrote on the same theme, and was so popular that it must have 
reflected similar feelings among the nobility of his time. He wrote 
often against the English and the miseries the ‘companies’ brought 
to France, and often expressed the despair of the materialist-who, in 
the decline of the Christian ideals of the Middle Ages, had no strong 
religion to compensate him for what he saw on every side. 

His complaints against the quarrellings and jealousies of court 
life—court life, he says, is “the gate of hell”-~are partly moral, partly ; 
sour grapes. His coupling of noble and peasant in the refrain “Vous 
etes tous d’une pel revestuz” (You all wear the same skin) takes yo 
little further than the contemporary English: “When Adam delv 
and Eve span who was then the gentleman?” But in his case it was 
a member of the more fortunate classes speaking. In a poem 
describing the peasants lamenting the effects of the war, and in many 
others, he showed himself capable of compassion towards the poor. 

In a ballade on the death of his hero, Du Guesclin, he shows a 
sense of France as being the sum of Brittany, Auvergne, Picardy, etc., 
conceptions which had more reality in his time. He could show 
loyalty to France, and also write: ‘France will endure as long as she 
loves right’. Also, while he hated the English as despoilers of his 
country, he could still admire Chaucer as the “great translator” who 
passed on the benefits of French writings to the less fortunate in- 
habitants of England: 

“,. . qui as 
Semé les fleurs et planté le rosier 
Aux ignorans de la langue pandras, 
` Grant translateur, noble Geffroy Chaucier!” 


As in some parts of this ballade, Deschamps is often turgid and 
rhetorical in his writing. _His poems are often long and tedious, ag 
‘ were so many poems of his time. De Machault, Alain Chartier, 
Christine de Pisan, Froissart, were all poets of unusual talent, but 
the taste of the age was for long moral discourses—and long moral 
discourses it had. Deschamps’ talent was more varied, but he too fell 
in with the fashion. Huizinga, in his The Waning of the Middle 
Ages, argues from many examples that this was an age in which 
visual and plastic arts outstripped and outclassed literary creation. 
He instances Deschamps’ poem in praise of the ‘Seven Castles of 
Northern France’ as flat and ineffective beside the paintings of the 
brothers Limburg. At the castle of Beauté on the Marne, the poet 
says you can hear the nightingale, and the splendid trees wave to 
and fro: 
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“L’en y oit bien le rossignol chanter; 
Marne l’ensaint, les haulz bois profitables 
Du noble parc puet l'en veoir branler.” 


Charming as these lines are, they lack the absolute accomplish- 
ment of the illuminated manuscripts. Nevertheless, Deschamps’ 
powers of observation made him aware of contrasts and similarities, 
and thus more than a mere observer. He wrote humorously of the 
noises that disturbed him as he lay sick in a castle; satirically of 
courtiers eating, some like pigs and some like mice; ironically of 
ontemporary justice. Law, he said, was in a bad way; Reason 

eble-minded; and Justice a mere half-wit! 


“Physicien, comment fait Droit? 
—Sur m’ame, il est en petit point... 
—Que fait Raison? ... 
—Perdu a son entendement. 
Elle parle mais faiblement 

Et Justice est toute ydiote .. .” 

Deschamps, like other writers emerging from the Middle Ages, 
wrote vehemently against women. Everything the Church fathers 
had said against women on religious grounds was repeated with 
embellishment by the disillusioned secular writers of the early 
Renaissance. Deschamps’ Miroir de mariage is one of a long series 
of long attacks, of which the latter part of the Roman de la rose is 
the best known. 

How then did the disagreeable (“maussade”) Deschamps come to 
write this graceful and good-humoured Virelay, as charming and 
finished a trifle as anything by his master De Machault or his pro- 
fessed pupil Christine de Pisan? And such pieces as the delightful 
Balade amoureuse with the refrain ‘Par amours, entre les rosiers- 
how did he come to write these? Perhaps the answer is economic. 
We know that he made little out of his feudal offices, that his com- 
missions were not always rewarded, and that though he did not 
attempt to live by his verses he was sometimes paid for them. Perhaps 
he wrote the Virelay to turn an honest penny; and perhaps, at some 
time before age and disappointment soured him, he was more than 
half in love! 
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VIRELAY 
Eustache- Deschamps 


Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Il me semble, a mon avis, 
Que j'ay beau front et doulz viz 
Et la bouche vermeillette; 
Dittes moy se je sui belle. { 


Jay vers yeulx, petits sourcis, H 
Le chief blont, le nez traitis, 
Ront menton, blanche gorgette; 
Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Jay dur sain et hault assis, 
Lons bras, gresles doys aussis 
Et par le faulz sui greslette; 
Dittes moy se je sui belle. 


J'ay bonnes rains, ce m’est vis, 
Bon dos, bon cul de Paris, 
Cuisses et-gambes bien faictes; 
Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Jay piez rondés et petiz, 

Bien chaussans, et biaux habits, 
Je suis gaye et joliette; ' 
Dittes moy se je sui belle. 


J'ay mantiaux fourrez ‘de gris, 

J’ay chapiaux, j'ay biaux proffis 
Et d'argent mainte espinglette; 
Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Jay draps de soye et tabis, 
J’ay draps d'or et blans et bis, 
Jay mainte bonne chosette; 
Dittes moy se je sui belle. 


R. N. CURREY 


VIRELAY 
Translated by R. N. Currey 


Am 1, am I beautiful? 


It seems to me that I possess 
A good brow and a pretty face 
And a rosy mouth as well: 
Tell me, am I beautiful? 


Shining hair with dainty brows, 

Blond hair and a well-shaped nose, 
Rounded cheeks, throat white and small: 
Do these make me beautiful? 


High firm breasts, as they ought to be, 
Fingers and hands made slenderly, 
And such a slender figure: Tell 

Me please, if I am beautiful. 


Good back, good waist—would you agree?— 
Trim bottom, and such pleasantly 
Rounded legs and thighs, and—well, 
Would you call me beautiful? 


Small plump feet in stylish shoes, 
And plenty of expensive clothes— 
And always gay and cheerful: 
Tell me, am I beautiful? 


Coats furred tastefully with grey, 
Lots of hats and trimmings gay, 
Many a silver pin as well; 

Do you think I’m beautiful? 


Silk and taffeta draperies 

In whites and golds and brownish-greys— 
Too many pretty things to tell: 

Am I really beautiful? 
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Que xv. ans n’ay, je vous dis; 
j Moult est mes tresors jolys, 

S'en garderay la clavette; 

Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Bien devra estre hardis 
Cilz qui sera mes amis, 
Qui ara tel damoiselle; ; 
Dittes moy se je sui belle. j 


Et par Dieu je li plevis j 
Que tresloyal, se je vis, 

Li seray, si ne chancelle; 

Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Se courtois est et gentilz, 
Vaillans après, bien apris, ` 
Il gaignera sa querelle; 
Dittes moy se je sui belle. 


C'est uns mondains paradiz 
Que d’avoir dame toudiz 
Ainsi fresche, ainsi nouvelle; 
Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


Entre vous acouardiz, 
Pensez a ce que je diz; 
Cy fine ma chansonnette; 
Sui je, sui je, sui je belle? 


et erry, 
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Only just fifteen and see 

What a treasure belongs to me— 
And so I keep the key! . . . Oh tell, 
Tell me, am I beautiful? 


Any man who hopes to be 
The lover of a girl like me 
Must be brave and masterful: 
Am I, am I beautiful? 


But I swear that I will be 
True while he unwaveringly 
y Shows me he is dutiful: 
; Do you think I’m beautiful? 


Courtesy, nobility 

And generous ways will win from me 
What he asks of me in full: 

Am I really beautiful? 


Earthly paradise to win 

And keep for ever such a one, 

So fresh, so new . . . And now please tell, 
Tell me if I’m beautiful? 


All you timid ones, agree, 

Think over what you’ve heard from me; 
For here ends my canticle; 

Am I, am I beautiful? 


We are indebted to the Oxford University Press for permission to publish the 
above poem from the author's “FORMAL SPRING” forthcoming from that Press. 
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Harpy Hames is a collier. His writing is done in the evening when he comes 
off shift. His poem “Up From, the Afternoon Shift’ has been broadcast. 


THE OUTCAST HARRY HAINES 


Dw they once, before life breathed on my consciousness, 
Drive me from the gates of their city? 
Was I a leper whom a Christ made not clean? 


In the beginning I wandered crying in the wilderness. j 
Many times I returned, with hope, to their city 

' And beat on the gates with my loneliness. i 
I was not heard or perhaps they were afraid f 


Because it was after sunset that I came. 

I did not want it so, but always my journey was long. i 
Then, with the stones of the desert, I built a city of my own. 
I used for tools the implements of dreams 

And under their magic my city grew and was beautiful. 
With fantasy I planted the yielding ground 

That I had made fertile with my tears. 

When it was finished my pride gave it a name— 

I called it, Soul, because that is the other city’s name. 


Then they of that other city visited me. 
They praised my city’s ivory towers 
And wept at the sad beauty of my flowers. 


Some came who envied me and I was glad, 
But none stayed and few have returned a second time. 


GERMANY: : 1950 W. A. RATHKEY 


Ser Samson Agonistes, blind once more, 
Bleeding to death, vanquished beyond all doubt. 
While on some unknown kindergarten floor 
Young Samson frowns and flings his toys about. 
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THE LAKE OF MEMORY 


GEORGE GODWIN 


(2) SIR RABUL IN SEARCH OF GOD 


CHAPTER ONE 
I 

A bad harvest means a winter of want, and want long after. For 
a bad harvest yields little foodstuffs for the beasts, and so there is 
small increase in them. 

A man was sowing seed. He walked slowly across the strip, a 
Wooden seed-lip slung from his neck. He wore a tunic of forest 

een, with rabbit fur about the throat, knee breeches of woollen 
stuff, and sandals on his feet. 

he stood a moment on the upward track to watch. She saw the 
right-handed cast and the falling fan of seed. 

“May your seed take good root,” she greeted him. But the fellow 
looked. at her askance. 

“That will be,” he answered sourly, “if the doves of the lord your 
father don’t devour all as last year.” And he continued along the 
slip. 

What was this, then, she wondered, if not yet another injustice? 
Again, at her father’s door: and she felt a certain shame. 

Beyond the village lay the arable land, then the common land; 
last the waste, the forest of oaks, into which the blind swineherd 

‚went in autumn to feast the pigs on fat acorns. The land of the 
manor was all in strips, no man having his holding in one piece, and 
few knowing the just determination of his land to the final shot or 
dell. Some tenants had as much as fifty acres, others only fardels or 
furlongs, or even less, small cottars and crofters and pytol-holders, 
poor as mice. These poor and poorer ones, to eke it out, became 
craftsmen, and so out of social injustice and economic hardship 
came skill and a thing of use: good from evil. 


II 

Ever since she was no higher than a knee the Lady Eanswide had 
known this scene: these fields and folds and woods that marched 
with the singing waters of the English sea, the sea that was wide 
enough to give to English hearts a sense of security, but never the 
reality. She knew the Kentish land in all its many moods, and loved 
it, thinking: “It is because my lady mother was of this land, and not 
of Normandy, that my blood talks in me.” 
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And she stooped and held against the curved palm of her hand the 
shaking crest of a blade of meadow grass, marvelling at the beauty 
of it. 

Usually, when she left the castle to wander out, sometimes so 
early that the sun still climbed, unseen, behind the rim of the sea, 
her heart was gay, and all her thoughts were those of one who prays 
by instinct, loving all the world, and the invisible, yet ever-present 
Creator .. 

Now, suddenly, the Sun appeared standing above the sea horizon, 
blowing the golden trumpet of the day, and there standing to hear 
the great anthem of birds and beasts, and the scent-song of the, 
flowers, that greeted him. 

But on this day the mind of the Lady Eanswide was not on the 
sweetness of the little meadows bathed in the golden light, as she 
took the narrow footpath from the Castle of Salthythe that leads on 
and up to the empty House of the vanished nuns; but was with- 
drawn, being troubled by a dream. 

For this dream was concerned with the broken edifice towards 
which she now went. 


mwm 


There were many tales concerning this deserted nunnery; and 
some said this, and others that. From her own woman the Lady 
Eanswide had heard the traditional story. Like most of its kind, 
at its kernel, some ‘part of truth. 

It was said to have been the first nunnery in the land, formed by . 
Eadbalt VI, King of Kent, at the request of Eanswide, his daughter, 
and dedicated to St. Peter. It had been destroyed by the Danes, but 
restored after the Conquest by one Nigelle de Mineville and made 
subordinate to the Abbey of Lolley in Normandy. The nuns of its 
community had been very poor, so poor, indeed, that the harassed 
Prioress had been hard put to it to find enough food for the Sisters. 

Now, one day there came to the door of the convent a mendicant, 
or one who passed for such. And they fed him, and offered him of 
their little charity. But this was no beggar, but a knight who, 
having great possessions, sought for worthy heirs. To them he-did 
leave his whole demesne and lands, by which they became rich. 

When they had been poor they had been holy; now they were rich 
they forgot their old austerities and, little by little, relaxed their 
Rule until their behaviour brought upon them grave and merited 
reproach. 
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IV . 

Now, there was in the neighbourhood of Forde, a Kentish village, 
a Monastery very pleasantly situated near a fine, well-stocked stream, 
whose Abbot heard of the doings of the nuns, and of their wealth. 

And he came to visit them, having in mind a dual purpose. First, 
if that were possible, to ravish such as took his fancy; secondly, to 
devise some ways and means of taking their fat freehold from them 
by trick or subterfuge. In both these purposes he was successful, 
lying with the Prioress, and thereafter provoking her vanity until 
she produced to him the title deeds of the great landed property 

nd holy house, bequeathed by the pious knight. 

Having got his greedy hands upon the deeds, the Lord Abbot of 
the Monastery of Forde thrust them into the fire, where they were 
consumed in the face of the poor, despoiled woman. The wicked 
Abbot next laid claim to this property, and brought the House to 
final ruin. In this manner he had vastly increased the property of 
his Order by many fair lands, demesnes, pastures, woods and rents. 

Now, mystery hung as a sort of sadness about the grey walls of 
this ancient house, and the Lady Eanswide was much drawn to it. 
It had long been her custom to wander through the roofless and 
windowless chambers where the flags of the floor were raised here 
and there by the power of strong, thrusting weeds; and she became 
imbued, as it were, with the former spirit of the once-holy place. 
It was as though the odours of a vanished sanctity blew as a mystic 
breeze across these uplands, filling the nostrils of the girl with per- 
fume, until her heart and senses, like a harp, vibrated in harmony. 

The convent, then, stood in the bailiwick of Yardych, and within 
the Manor of Salthythe, and was the property of Sir Robert de Essex 
or so he deemed it to be, though there existed another opinion, 
namely, that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


v 

This was the dream that had troubled the Lady Eanswide. 

She had risen from her great bed in the octagonal tower through 
whose fenestrils came the gentle breathing of the sea and from 
which, on a clear day, she could see the chalk cliffs of Boulogne, and 
had gone out over the drawbridge that spanned the deep moat, and 
had taken the pathway to the deserted nunnery. ‘There she had 
come upon her father and two of his men, one being the hated hay- 
ward, the other man unknown to her. 

She had stepped across the shattered walls of the hospitum that 
faced to the south, and crossing the ambulatory, now deep in wild 
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grasses and starred by white and red and blue field flowers, she 
entered the ruined church up on the north-west side, which was 
flanked by what remained of the chapter house. 

Here she had found her father directing the removal of the grey 
stones, these being needed to go into the fabric of the new part he 
proposed to build on the great castle below. 

Now, as she knew, when he came to thrust his head beneath a 
certain empty embrasure, the keystone would loosen, scatter a mortar 
turned to dust, fall upon his head, and kill him. 

So it was, and as he fell she saw, scattered upon the grass a number 
of white round stones that filled her with a horror greater than ead 
grief for her father’s fate. 

And this was a judgment upon him for a wickedness, since the 
Archbishop laid claim to the convent and proscribed the use of the 
consecrated material for a secular purpose. .. . 

At this point she woke. 

VI - 

The matter rested, even then, between the two parties and the 
King. These lands de Essex held of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by Knight Service—terra militum archiepiscopi. Haldene, it was, 
who had given these lands to the church at Canterbury. 

Now the Lady Eanswide went in the early morning to the convent 
to banish the reality of the dream by the assurance of a waking 
reality. 

She was not surprised when she came upon her father, the hay- 
ward, and the stranger, all just as in her dream: save in one par- 
ticular—her father was unharmed, and so busy giving the hayward 
orders that he did not see her. 

She stood, her attention drawn to a small round object lying at 
her feet, and the stranger, seeing her, approached with a friendly 
smile. She told him who she was. He said: “I am a leech.” And 
he took up the little object and turned it about in his strong hands. 
“This,” he said at length, “is the skull of an infant.” 

And she asked, innocently: “How comes it to be here, and not in 
the churchyard?” 

At which he looked at her with a quizzical air, remaining silent. 

He then set the little skull gently on the grass, took a spade and 
said: “I found it digging hereabouts.” 

And he dug again, and presently his shovel threw up another little 
skull, and then another, and with these, many little whited bones 
of babies. And he took them in his big hand, one by one, turned 
them about, guessing the age and sex of each infant. 
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And again she enquired of him the explanation. But he offered 
her none, shrugging his powerful shoulders, saying: “Who knows? 
The grave has many secrets.” 

Then she called to her father, her heart suddenly flooded with 
gladness to see him unharmed. And when she burst into tears, the 
tension passed, clinging to him, he could make nothing of it. 


vu 

- Then she returned down the path, as she had come: only now 
vith a happy heart. -The sun shone, and before his golden eye the 
‘orebodings of her dream melted away. And as she went she met a 
woman, leading an ox, who was wrapped in the winnowing sheet of 
ithe very poor. And: “What lovely beast is this?” she exclaimed, 
looking into the great liquid eyes of the animal. 

Then the woman began to weep, telling how, her man being dead 
of an agué; this beast and another were required of her, the one by 
the Church, the other by her father, by way of heriot or mortuary. 
So she spoke comfortingly to her and went across the field to where 
the parson was ploughing his land, and a month behind with it. 

He heard her in astonishment, and replied: “The beast is mine, 
for that’s the law; and if I receive it not, then I go to the Reeve, and 
the Court Leet shall decide the issue between us. ‘There I shall 
have justice and there will be a fine, depend upon it.” 

And waxing indignant at the thought of this shameful suggestion, 
to rob him, a poor perpetual vicar, he cried aloud: “So help me 
God and all the saints, that will I do.” And he asked her indig- 
nantly: “What is this woman but a relic of a pytol holder of this 
manor, a man who lacked so much as a full fardel?” 

Often she had heard her father speak of the ignorance and greed 
of this priest who toiled for his absent rector, and who knew so little 
that he could not construe the service of the Mass, and kfiew not 
one antiphon from another, and the Gospels only by hearsay, by 
word of mouth. 

So she thought: I will go to my father this evening, when he has 
eaten and is at play with his hounds; for then he will always hear 
me and grant me a favour. And I will ask the remission of this 
heriot. 

But she felt sorry for the poor stipendiary with his little money, 
who passed all winter with only oatcake baked by his fat hearth- 
mate, and pottage of beans and peas, and, for an occasion, perhaps 
a little maslin of rye and wheat, and, when God willed, some snared 
small creature of the woods. 
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And now as she turned away the angry little man called after her : 
“And tell the widow this, that God’s punishment is on us all, as 
Father Bede has told us, for our treasons, treacheries and drunken- 
ness.” è 

VO ` 

And presently she passed again the sower as he sowed. And he 
stood and grinned now, and said, jerking a thumb in the direction 
of the ploughing priest: “Where was God when He created the 
earth? Answer: at the end of the wind. Of what did He make 
Adam? Answer: of earth, fire, wind and clouds that gave him 
power of thought and words. And next there was dew, his sweat it/ 
formed, and flowers that made him eyes; and salt for tears.” And’ 
he rolled his eyes and went on: “And Eve was made for Adam's 
helpmate. How do we know it? Answer: she was drawn while he 
slept from Adam’s side; whereas, had God pulled her through his 
ear, then she would have ruled him. Contrariwise, frou the toes of 
his feet she must have been, like me, a slave.” And- he stopped, 
considered a moment, and said: “Thus we began with Father 
Adam, who ruined us all for the sake of an apple.” He looked at 
her and grinned, Then, running seed through his fingers, he said: 
“Riddle me this, M’Lady. What,is the boldest thing in all the 
world?” 

And, without waiting for her to guess: “A miller’s shirt, because 
it clasps a thief by the neck all day.” 

And he guffawed and went on his way, casting the seed, and she 
knew that behind his smile there was hate. For the village talked 
of little else but the rapacity of the hayward, particularly in the 
matter of the monopoly exercised by him in the baking of bread of 
the grain brought in by the tenants to the manorial bakery. 


CHAPTER TWO 
I 

The quarrel had its origin in issues involving the division of 
property, and the division of power. But behind, and beyond these 
causes there were yet others. ‘The conflict was the child of contend- 
ing spheres of influence and jurisdictions, the civil and the ecclesias- 
tical, that is, of Church and State. It had roots, also, in nationalism, 
‘and in the victor-psychology, and in the spiritual weakness, the 
failure of nerve, of the defeated. 

All these conditioned the relationship between the King and the 
Churchman. Yet at first there had been close co-operation and the 
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cement of gifts of lands to mask the reality of the essential cleavage 
between the two men and of the two antagonistic roles. 

The King promoted the robust, vital priest by a series of prefer- 
ments that culminated, in Becket’s forty-seventh year, in the great 
office of High Chancellor. King Henry made him, also, preceptor 
to his unruly sons, and, unwittingly, thus pitted the influence of 
one strong. nature, the Churchman’s, against another, that of the 
unscrupulous and ambitious Queen. 

During these years Becket was, so it seemed, the archtype of 
priestly diplomat. He was worldly-wise, held splendid court, and 

\was always to be found near the person of the great Plantaganet. 
Yo many Englishmen this close friendship between the King and 
ecket was anathema, for it had the unsavoury aspect of a collabora- 
tion; and it was said in criticism of him that the great churchman 
had a poor memory for ancient, as more recent, wrongs. By this 
they meant for the Norman invasion, and King Henry’s own in- 
vasion during the reign of Stephen. 

When Archbishop Theobald died the King named Becket as his 
successor. The new Archbishop was then in the forty-fourth year of 
his age, steeped in the learning of the Law School of Bologna, at the 
height of his intellectual powers, the first Englishman to achieve 
great office since the landing at Hastings. Becket brought to Canter- 
bury some part of the splendour that had been his in the capital, 
and thus his See, greatly enriched by gifts of land from the King, 
enhanced the prestige of the Church in the land. 

As for the King, he proceeded methodically with his plan for 
England. He approached this problem with the clear vision of one 
richly endowed by nature for statescraft. The military and social 
system was then based on land tenure, had many vestigial remains 
from earlier and more primitive systems. England presented the 
design into which the chaos that came with the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire had resolved itself. It was a system based on the 
relationship between protector and protected, the one being the big 
landowner, the other the small landholder. Small estates were sur- 
rendered to the lord against contracts of protection, and were made 
available as to usufruct much as a Roman Emphystenta. The weak- 
ness, the King saw, lay in the chain of loyalties, no stronger than 
its weakest link. He would have preferred the circle of loyalties, 
each radius converging on the crown, its centre. Much had to be 
destroyed: there had to be restrictions, a greater regulation of daily 
life; these were but the negative measures, the clearing of the ground 
for positive reform. 
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Banished were the foreign mercenaries who had become a cause 
of friction with the people. The administration of Justice, at a low 
level, was reformed by the division of the kingdom into four great 
judicial districts, and the institution of itinerant justices. Trial by 
jury, the ancient custom of the realm, was revived; trial by combat 
abolished, as behind the progressive times. 

Last, the King determined upon the break-up of the dangerous 
power of the barons. This he did by restricting building and by 
ordering the demolition of newly-built castles whenever these had 


the too apparent appearance of strongholds for defence. il 
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Later on that day five knights came to the Castle of Salthythe, 
and in the evening, when the Lady Eanswide would have made her 
little embassy of kindness and. charity on ‘behalf of the widow 
woman burdened with the heriot, her father had already gone with 
the five. They left the village at full gallop, like men upon urgent 
business. All day they had been closeted together. 


w 

The deeds men do are born of waking dreams, of imaginings, of 
phantoms of the brain, of the quality of their desires. The King 
dreamed of power as an instrument for good, for he who is good is 
not corrupted by power, for power corrupts only those in whom 
the principle of corruption is present always, as a seed. 

Becket desired power for the glory of God. He desired also 
riches for the temporal Church. He had not the purity of heart of 
the King, for there was in him this alloy of worldliness. These 
two, so long close friends, were now to separate, for the forces that 
drove them were great, and the two men clashed finally with the 
impact of two great stallions that charge upon one another in a 
field, each fixed in the idea of his historic mission. 

In the year 1162, the Archbishop Theodore being dead, the King, 
with a glad heart, had seen Becket enthroned in the Cathedral of 
Canterbury. Two years passed and the great friendship lay in 
ruins. The change which ensued, in the relationship between the 
King and the Prelate, and in Becket’s manner of life, was complete. 
The Archbishop gave up his sumptuous ways and adopted an 
austerity that surprised even those who believed that they knew 
him well. He abjured rich fare, abstained from wine, discarded 
fine raiment, fasted assiduously. He became, also, jealous of all^ 
that touched the rights and privileges of the Church. 
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_The King had made many gifts of land to the See of Canterbury, 
regarding these as some part of his great policy of appeasement and 
as a salve applied to the wounds of national pride. And these gifts 
had gratified the Archbishop, had gratified his acquisitive instinct, 
that is to say, his growing desire for temporal power. For Becket 
had found what he believed to be the surpreme truth of human life, 
namely, that the exercise of power is its ultimate triumph, the 
supreme experience. 

This volte face at first perplexed and then angered the King, who, 
besides suffering the personal loss of one long regarded as a dear 
and true friend and trusty counsellor, suffered a sense of pique at a 
Netetion which, in his mind, savoured of ingratitude, if not of 
attual treachery. Becket now lost no opportunity of asserting the 
claims of the Church, and, in particular, in the temporal sphere. 

he climax came with the Constitutions of Clarendon, that six- 
teen-point legal code that embodied so much of considered judicial 
wisdom, of “the ancient custom of the realm”, but which asserted 
the supremacy of the State over the Church, of Civil over Canon 
Law, and restricted the power of those courts that acknowledged the 
Archbishop as final authority. 

Becket signed, but the signature, forced from him, further exacer- 
bated the quarrel. For had he not, by his act, declared for the 
King’s veto on appeals to Rome? And was he not, consequently, 
guilty of disloyalty to his God and Church? 

The quarrel had become an open conflict, an overt feud or war 
between Church and State. 

Now Becket became obsessed with this issue. And it was among 
many other restrictive enactments throughout his See, and far 
beyond it, that he issued the prohibition that sought to restrain 
de Essex from demolishing what remained of the Convent of St. 
Peter or to applying the materials to the strengthening of his castle, 
a secular purpose. And since it now suited his purpose, he invoked 
the Constitution of Clarendon, abhorred by him, and in particular, 
the King’s designation of the great castles as “dens of thieves”, and 
the royal order for the demolition of those under construction. 


. -Iv 
The castle that was the casus belli between the knight and the 
Archbishop, stood one mile north-west of Salthythe, enclosed in five 
acres of land, all walled high. Some said that the Romans had 
begun the work; but, in truth, it was the Normans who laid those 
stones. There is no mention of the Castle of Salthythe in the Great ' 
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Survey. It was elliptical in form, enclosed by walls rising from a 
great moat. A heavy gate on to the first court; both square and 
circular towers strengthened the outer walls, and two lofty round 
towers flanked the entrance. 

It had been begun by Hugo de Montford and rebuilt by de Essex, 
Baron. of Saleh; Standard-bearer to Henry II in right of inherit- 
ance. 

A violent man, de Essex joined issue with Becket. He ‘continued 
through the summer to demolish the convent, and by late autumn, 
when the oaks were turning yellow, had completed that task: Salt- 
hythe Castle had a new and impressive wing of grey stone. 

During those months de Essex was much with the. King who/ 
trusted him, and thought well of his judgment in most matters. ` 
But though himself incensed with the arrogance of the Archbishop, 
he tended always to go in the contrary direction when the Prelate 
was attacked by another. , 

At various times Barons Fitz-urse, William de. Tracy, Hugh de 
Morville, and Richard Breto had all had experience of this foible 
of the King to react in favour of Becket so soon as he was indicted 
by anyone else. It perplexed them. ‘They did not understand that 
a great man may fight in a great cause without personal rancour. 

With these four, de Essex was at. the King’s Court on the 29th 
day of December, in the year eleven hundred and seventy. There 
were, drawn up for discussion, a long series of infringements of the 
law; responsibility for which lay at the dopr of the Aggrey Arch- 
. bisho 

The King was angered against Becket, but he did not hate him. 
He had become, simply, the symbol of the priestly power, exercised 
everywhere and always for evil; that power broken, that will bent 
to his, he had no further quarrel. On the contrary, very gladly 
would he have heard Becket’s deep voice again about the court. 

But with de Essex it was otherwise. Principles meant little to 
him. He hated Becket because of his personal quarrel with him, 
an ignominious affair turning upon a pile of masoned stones. 


Now, approaching close to the King, de Essex said: .“Sire, let me 
rid you of this turbulent priest.” ` 

The King made no answer, but his eyes suggested assent. 

That day the five rode from London to Canterbury. They came 
upon the Archbishop at vespers. They rushed upon him and ran 
him through as he knelt before the High Altar. 
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His blood had scarce stained the stones of the holy place before 
the five knew that what had been done was a great crime, and not 
only the Archbishop but themselves the victims of it. For there are 
in every crime two victims: the perpetrator being the other, as 
creature of the circumstance of his own infirmity or infamy. 

They mounted their horses and rode hard for Salthythe. 

That night, lying awake in her octagonal chamber in the great 
bed, the Lady Eanswide heard the sound of galloping horses, and 
received the intangible message communicated by disaster . . . 


After the murder of Becket, the King did penance. And it was 
a about that he had reproached the barons for their lack of zeal, 

ing out at them: “Who will rid me of this turbulent priest?” 
And this was false. and should have been seen to be so; for noble 
minds do not engender crimes, nor do brave men ask of others the 
acts of violence from which they themselves shrink back. 

Yet the King felt the guilt of his silence at that moment, for 
guilt, as he wel] understood, is in the thought in the mind, rather 
than in the act of the hand. Therefore he did great and sincere 
penance, suffering real grief. But when those about him assured 
him that in time God would forgive him, he replied: “That is my 
trust, since all things are possible to Him. But can I forgive myself?” 

De Essex, finding himself banished from the King’s favour, and 
likewise afflicted with a sense of guilt, retired to a Reading cloister, 
presently taking the monastic habit. 

In this manner Salthythe became escheated to the King. 

When he was asked how he would have the Lady Eanswide dis- 
posed of, the King replied that he would see her married within the 
year; and that he had a certain Norman knight in mind. And he 
named a dowry that was generous, for he loved de Essex. 


CHAPTER’ THREE 
I 

And so it came about. 

One day in the autumn of the following year the Lady Eanswide 
stood listening to the plaint of one of the old tenants of the manor. 
For long and weary months she had been in the castle alone, with 
only her woman for company, awaiting the King’s pleasure. Thus 
she had gone very freely among the people of the manor, and these 
had come to love her, both for her soft beauty and her apparent 
virtue, 
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“What can a man be at in England now?” this fellow was asking. 
“He may’nt hand-mill the grain he grows, nor even crush it between 
two stones; nor may his goodwife bake his bread for him, but must 
await the convenience of the lord’s oven. 

“There be fish aplenty in the streams, salmon and trout and all, 
but no man durst cast a fly. And there be pigeons and doves, like 
old Egypt’s plagues, but a man must stand by while the food he 
needs for his belly and for the bellies of his goodwife and children 
is gobbled up by greedy birds. 

“There be game in the woods aplenty, too, but ’tis all the free 
warren of M’Lord. Rent I pays and services I yields until I ask, 
being thus oppressed: Ain’t I made in the image of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that I’m used like a beast on the common land? No, M’Lady, 
the truth is, we have nought but the use of a few things; all else is 
property of m'lord.” 

And she listened, all sympathy, for she could not dispute a single 
word, since it was all truth that the poor man spoke. l 

And she felt a great sadness for all who are poor, and for all who 
„are weak, and for all who suffer injustice in the world. And she 
thought: How wise our Saxon adage which says, “Who shall have 
his neighbour harmless, do him no harm”, seeing that much which 
was custom of the Manor of Salthythe was tyrannous, and a breach 
of the Commandment “Thou shalt love thy Neighbour”. And her 
simple wisdom told her that one day great harm must come of it 
throughout the land. And she looked into the hard face of that 
straw-coloured bondman and saw written there what was to be. 

And as she stood there her woman came up the path, hurrying, 
saying that a messenger was come from the King, and that she was 
to go at once and prepare for a journey. And the good creature 
wept, for she feared a parting from her pet, and could see nothing, 
peering into the years to be. 

So the Lady Eanswide went, with her sweet face to the evening 
breeze. And the airs stirred the russet oaks to a soft lament for 
summer. And she looked towards the forest with that close gaze of 
the moment of loss, for many little memories, each one dear, now 
crowded in upon her. And thinking òf the blind swineherd whose 
voice sounded from the trees above the noises of his swine, she 
smiled a little, thinking how he saw with his ears .. . 

“With your ears?” : 

“Yes. How do I know the oaks from the elms? you say. Well, 
I don’t, m’lady, that is, not until they start a-chattering with the 
wind. Then I know one from t’other by their voices.” 
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“By their voices?” 

“Why, yes, for oaks don’t talk like elms. You should know that, 
mlady.” 

“And do they talk to you?” 

“Of course. I talk to the old oak and I listens to him.” 

“And what does the old oak say?” 

“He sez: My days be prayer and praise. This is passion, which is 
good. For why? Passion is good because passion is strong. And he 
goes on: Consider the strength of my limbs. They be passionate for 
the light of day, for the Golden One. All trees praise God; none 
\more than I. All that the oak spoke to me...” 

And her mind passed from the swineherd to that ancient who 
preached the Word to his hens, calling his chickens his children. 
He believes, she thought, that they come running at his voice to 
receive the Word, forgetting that it is the corn cast on the ground 
by him that lures them. The Simple One! believing when the birds 
lay well it is because the Word has fallen on fertile ground, and 
that the hens celebrate God with brown eggs. 

And presently she heard the sigh of the sea on the shingle shore, 
the sad protest of the waters of the earth against the enchantment 
of the moon, towards whose pale face are raised the watery breasts 
of the tides of the earth. Would she, she wondered, hear this dear 
music in the new strange land? 

In this manner, and because of these events, the Lady Eanswide 
went out of England into the Duchy of Normandy, and went as 
bride to an unknown groom. 


n 

Between the sea and Rouen the River Seine describes three great 
northward sweeping’ bends, each forming a peninsular, that are as 
arches upon which rest the verdant Pays de Bray, and Pays de Caux, 
of Upper Normandy. In Sunimer the waters of this wide river flow 
only fast enough to set in gentle motion the reeds and sedges of its 
low banks, where drooping silvery willows put their feet in the 
pebbly shallows, and poplars agitate their living foliage in the 
breeze, save when the bore, that hissing engine of water, drives up 
from the sea as remembrancer of the fierce forces that turn the 
spinning earth. 

Here unfolds the great Forest of Brotomme that clothes the un- 
dulating land in a green mantle whose white fringe is the chalky 
highland to the North. Here and there, little meadows, lush and 
fertile, break the arboreal pattern; but farmsteads are few, villages 
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small, townships scattered. Now and again, the traveller sees, like 
a grey ship in this green sea, the towers and turrets of one of those 
great castles whose strength so often determined the destinies of the 
land. 

Set like a keystone upon the first great arch of the river stands the 
town of Caudebec, capital of the Pays de Caux. And some small 
distance from it, embosomed in the forest, in a valley, lovely as 
little, stands the Abbey of St. Wandrille, whose first fabric, as the 
Abbey of Fontanelle, perislied at the hands of the first Northmen 
to descend from the cold mists of the barbaric North in piratical 
ships to plunder along the wide river, from its mouth to Rouen,/! 
and beyond. 

Near this Abbéy, on a rise in the ground that furnishes a good 
. field of vision to the defender using as artillery the strong cross-bow, 
stood the Castle of Villequier, a greystone pile whose walls and 
towers overtopped the trees of the forest, and from whose tall donjon 
tower few the new banner of its lord, Rabul de Tancarville: a 
white pennant with three maltese crosses in line, in cloth of gold. 

These crosses represented the crusades in which Rabul de Tancar- 
ville had taken part. A man of forty-five, he was stout, vigorous and 
very tall for a man of Northman stock. He loved good food, the 
good wine that was grown on his own land, and the pleasures of the 
bed. In him were most of the characteristics of the men who first 
invaded the land. He was boastful, but brave, lavish in hospitality, 
but a driver of hard bargains. He found real pleasure in legal forms 
and a law suit delighted his heart. But above all, Rabul de Tancar- 
ville loved horses, and of all horses that great white animal ‘which 
had thrice carried him out of the Duchy upon the crusades. 


m 

Upon Goliath, his horse, Rabul de Tancarville lavished such lov- 
ing care as old men bestow upon young wives. He talked with the 
horse as though it had understanding, and soon came to believe 
that it was so. He furnished it with caparisons, ornate and fanciful, 
and perhaps a trifle vulgar, and in time became convinced that the 
horse had in these accoutrements and harnesses a pride and enjoy- 

ment equal to his own. 

This great animal, vibrating with fierce energy, had carried his 
master through the Iberian Peninsula against the Saracens, into 
Sicily for the same purpose, and once into the Holy: Land. 

Only thosé who wete obliged to do so, by reasons of diplomacy 
and self-interest, cared to listen to Rabul de Tancarville upon the 
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subject of Goliath, his favourite after-dinner theme, for he became 
a great bore; all that love which men ordinarily lavish on wife and 
children being directed upon this tremendous horse. 

Sir Rabul had been quick to understand the part played in the 
lives of the people by their memories of the vanished Abbey; and 
as quick to see that by a gift of monies for its restoration he would 
weld the whole district as one in his service. l 

The original Abbey had been memorable in two respects. First, 
because of the exploits of its monks, including the gentle St. 
Wandrille himself, to convert the pagan people of Rancon, Bolbec, 
Lezarde, and elsewhere, who had forgotten the true faith which 
came to them from Rome, either to suffer the taint of the cult of 
he Druids, or the debasement of the worship of Venus, Jupiter and 
Apollo (whose temples stood in Rouen). And, secondly, for certain 
artistic treasures with which its builders bad adorned the Abbey 
church. Among these the chiefest marvels were the carven spray of 
ivy leaves, and two sculptured groups, Greek in cold beauty, the one 
representing Aristotle with Alexander’s mistress, the other Tristan, 
sustained by his great sword upon the waters; the first being froin 
the Lat D’Aristote, the other from the Roman de la Rose. 

After its destruction, the Abbey had lain in ruins until the coming 
of the new lord to the Castle of Villequier. 

Learning in what veneration both the saint and the Abbey were 
held by the people all about, Rabul de Tancarville provided tbe 
monies necessary for a thorough restoration. This he did, not from 
motives of piety, but from ostentation, coupled with a certain 
cunning. “For,” he told himself, “if I revive the ancient glory of 
this Abbey, they will be for me to a man.” 

As for his fee of the great castle, that had come to him as the gift 
of Henry of England for services in the field. 

For motto, to go with his fashionable and recent armorial device, 
the lord of the castle of Villequier chose this: Milita est vita 
hominis super lerram, but with little understanding of the mean- 
ing of those words, since to a nature so material war meant no more 
than the thunder of contending horsemen, the clash of steel on steel. 
Of that great battle invisible, in which the powers of Evil contend 
for souls with those of God, he had yet no knowledge. 

And now, impatiently (since it had to be) he awaited this bride 
who came to him so richly dowered by the English King; this bride 
whom he had never seen, whom he so little desired. 

“Tor,” he communed with himself, “what wants a man like me 
with a wife, a woman always on hand, soft and cloying, when by the 
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crooking of a finger I can get what wench I want, pleasure myself, 
and be rid of her?” 

And' he wondered whether he would have acted more wisely to 
resist the will of the King. But it was now too late. And being by 
chance on the tower, he saw a little cavalcade approach, the two 
men-at-arms, the lady, and her serving woman; and he went hur- 
riedly down the steep circular staircase. 


à IV 

And this, he thought, is quite wrong. They have mistaken the 
castle for the abbey, or perhaps they have come to enquire the way. 
For it had been arranged that the Lady Eanswide should rest in the; 
small convent at Caudebec, and intimate what day of the month 
was convenient for her for the ceremony. Now she came direct to 
the castle, not even to St. Wandrille, and he was perplexed. . . . 

She charmed him at once, for he had anticipated shyness, and had 
further assumed that the initiative would be with him, But it was 
not. She smiled at once, and without a sign of coyness. They had 
missed their path, she said; and, no, she was not unduly fatigued. 
But on the ship—and she mimed her nausea, while her woman 
clucked. 

So he brought her wine with his own hands and showed her kind- 
ness and courtesy. And, Yes, he said, so soon as she had rested, she 
should go, he with her, to the little Convent in Caudebec. And he 
would send out a man to meet the carts which were bringing her 
baggage so that there should be no mistaking the way. 

And presently they set out and left the castle and took the road 
through the trees, and he told her of the Forest of Brotonne, and of 
all the land. And she said how it was not unfamiliar to her, since 
so closely did it resemble the Kentish scene. At which he expressed 
surprise, never having travelled into England; but only upon cru- 
sades, he said, into the Holy Land. In Holy wars? she enquired, 
her eyebrows raised. 

She had not expected all to go so well, this marriage put upon 
her by the kind, well-meaning King. And as they rode, she took 
stock of the man. And she experienced a happiness that grew slowly 
in the place where there had been only dread. For, if a woman 
desires marriage, she also fears the moment. And this the more when 
the man to whose bed she goes is a stranger to her. 

Thus riding amicably, side by side, the man on a heavy horse, the 
lady on a little palfrey, they took the upward track beyond which, to 
the south, Caudebec unfolded its crooked streets beside the quietly- 
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flowing river. And she saw presently the pleasant scene, the little 
bills and valleys, all the soft undulations of the green land. 

And he talked on, in an easy voice, using, now and then, great 
oaths that amused her vastly. When they came to a small chapel in 
the woods, beside the bridle path, he reined in and pointed, saying, 
This is the chapel of Notre Dame de Barre-y-va. And he told her 
the significance of that name, of how the bore of the river came 
little further past this point, that thereafter it expended its energy 
and collapsed. 

Never, she told him, had she heard of so strange a phenomenon; 
and she was filled with astonishment. There were, he told her, 

Viren like that in England. But she knew nothing as to that: only 
that port which has six daily tides, at which he wondered in turn. 
\She looked at the little chapel, with its gaily painted image, with 
interest. And she thought: If God is good to me, and I find happi- 
ness in this new land, I will come often to this sweet place and thank 
the Virgin. And here, also, she made vow, I will pray for my father, 
that the murder of the archbishop may be forgiven him by reason 
of his great austerities and true penitence, and that, hereafter, his 
period in purgatory may be brief. 

But when he asked questions about the murder, and details con- 
cerning the events which led up to it, she could not bring herself to 
speak of it; for the images evoked in her mind were painful images, 
made doubly painful by speech. And she thought: It may well be 
that sometimes speech is a balsam to the heart, as is confession of 
sins, but it would be otherwise in this, and a knife in a wound. 

And she strove to put away from her the awful image so easily 
evoked by thought of the bloodstained sword that had rested on the 
great table of the Hall on that awful day. 

From their eminence Sir Rabul pointed a little beyond that place 
where Caudebec straddled the crest of the nearer of the two great 
curves of the river visible to them. She followed his gaze thinking: 
The town is like a mosaic in reds and russets and browns. But his 
voice drew her attention from this image. Look to the left a 
little, he said, to that point where there stands a cluster of willows 
on the further bank. Well, then, midway between those trees and 
the nearer bank there once stood in the river the Isle de Belcincac, 
and upon it the monastery named for St. Gonde. 

And he related to her the tale, or legend, of the judgment that 
befell that religious house which had proved unfaithful to its Rule, 
falling into dissolute ways, to the scandal of the faithful in Caude- 
bec and the surrounding districts. One day the island was there, 
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he concluded, the next it was gone. And, he added, somewhere 
beneath the waters of the Seine, lies that Isle, the monastery, and 
all those naughty monks. 

In this way, in great amity, with perfect courtesy, with the in- 
visible seed of love astir, they came to Caudebec. At the postern 
of the little convent that crouched beside the narrow street where 
a bubbling stream passed through the cobbled way to the waiting 
river, they parted. Both smiled warmly; and in the heart of both 
- was gladness. 

Sir Rabul rode home fast, and as he went he sang. This was the 
song he had sung in the Crusades, and, like all soldiers’ songs, it / 
was robust with coarse humour and ribald words. 

} 

v es 

- On this day Sir Rabul failed to go, as was his use, to the stables to 
feed the horse Goliath with little red carrots out of the. palm of his 
hand. And the great beast looked for the sound of his master’s step, 
for his voice, and for the smell of him, in vain; for the familiar 
exchange, horse and man. And he clawed with his great tufted 
hooves the floor of his stable, snorted, and was rough with the 
stable lad who came at the commotion to see what ailed the superb 
creature. 


VI 

Sir Rabul treated his bride as he had ‘treated no other woman to 
that time. For, surely, this was no woman to take in rough, good 
humour, uxoriously. For a man, a woman may be like a hut in a 
wood which is shelter for the nonce, and left with no second thought, 
save a moment’s gratitude. Or she may be as a castle wherein is to 
be found, for him who possesses its freedom, a lifelong sanctuary, 
the last revelation of transfigured love. 

Now, in the first days, Rabul bent his whole energy to delight 
his bride, and, day by day, he devised for her new pleasures. He 
mounted her upon a mare that had come out of Arabia, an animal 
that matched its rider, to his mind, after its kind, in loveliness of 
form and quality of spirit. He marked them as they rode at his 
side—the woman and the mare—and pride of possession contended 
with worship in his soul. 

But on many days he forgot Goliath, and the great white horse 
champed in his stable, wondering in his mute equine fashion at the 
fickleness of man. Then would come days when his preoccupation 
with the great beast might have provoked jealousy in a bride. 
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Then he confided to her that Goliath, though dumb, had perfect 
understanding. And seeing her incredulous, he told her he had 
good evidence of it, saying: All that I say he understands. And: 
How can I tell? he said; because he signifies by acts. Thus, if 
I say: Would you like sugar to-day, old fellow? he will reply 
by a certain expression of his great eyes, an immediate movement 
of his erectile ears, by a little pawing with his off forefoot. 

And he related how once when his company was advancing under 
cover of darkness on Jerusalem for the final assault upon the infidel- 
infected Holy City, Goliath had halted and refused to move. And, 
lo, at dawn, which was at hand, light revealed a deep pit dug for 
his destruction. For that, he added, I gave the dear fellow a 

parison of gold, bearing upon it my new device, three Maltese 

osses in line. Thus he becomes Sir Knight, and a crusader, too. 

‘And, not content with all this, that seemed the most enchanting 
of nonsense to her, convincing her that, after all, she had married 
a poet, no less, he told her Goliath was a Christian, and but for his 
lack of words would make confession. At all of which she had 
trilled the laugh that now moved’ him to sudden tenderness, and 
hot desire to take her in his.arms, or to press her little hand to his 
lips; for it was sweetest music in his ears. 

So he is a Christian, too, is he? she echoed him. 

In late August he took her to watch at the river bank the ap- 
proach of the bore. And as they watched the wall of water charge 
the river, they saw, too, a greater marvel yet. A great form moved 
behind the churning crest of the wave, and the dark and glistening 
hide of a great whale glistened in the sunlight. 

And so, happily, the days passed to autumn and the first signs of 
winter. Then, looking upon her belly, she saw that what she bad 
hoped for was true, and told her lord that she was with child. And 
he, too, saw this swelling, the tautened white flesh, blue marbled by 
th > tracery of the nutrient blood, and he, too, was glad. And they 
wcnt, naked and happy, to bed. 

And she asked herself what she had done that God should be so 
good to her? For she could think of no single thing that she could 
as’ that she did not already possess. 

“t is at such moments in human lives that Fate strikes his blows. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 
One day, when autumn had already handed the spinning sphere 
to winter, and the forest green was turned to the naked darkness of 
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the trees, and the ground was strewn with the seed of the trees, 
there came to the castle of Villequier a friend of its master. 

This was a son of that Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine, 
who had served with distinction with the first Crusade. He was 
short and stout, with the thick neck and red face of the choleric. 
That his friend had taken a wife seemed to him both foolish and 
wrong, for, in his view, when men married wives they no longer 
took interest in the affairs of men, the hunt, and, above all, in arms. 
They became soft in soft arms, and the warmth of home firesides,’ 
of great beds, enervated them. Such was his view. ` 

And looking on the tall girl, he saw nothing of her beauty or of, 
the charming picture she made, there in a great chair, her long/ 
plaits of hair issuing in two splendid ropes from the snow-whi 
veil set with a golden circlet, or the lovely line into which the folds 
of her tunic of sky blue flowed from the girdle to the small feet. 
He saw only the eternal enemy that every woman is to the man 
born to die unwed, and he wished her away, for he had come to 
enlisthis friend in a new venture and was agog to unfold the plan 
of it all, as to give him all that news which had come out of the 
East, and much gossip beside. ; 

This was that messenger of Fate who comes under many guises, 
yet who comes to all happy human creatures. For happiness is too 
strong a wine for the vessels of mortality and is soon spilled out of 
them. 

That evening, when the last meat had been taken from the skewer 
and-from the litter of the board the diners picked the sweet grapes 
of the vines of Villequier, and put the hounds through their tricks 
for abite, for the first time she saw her lord in his cups; heard him 
boast of his prowess in the field. And she sat silent and content, 
her heart making the excuses of the good wife for her husband, as 
is the way when love is the advocate. 


1 

She was becoming now a creature of slow habit, moving in 
majestic mystery about the business of creation; that process that 
lends to all that lives on earth some part of the attributes of divinity. 
. Within the casket of her body, beneath the white dome of her belly, 
the messenger of life was speeding the tide of her blood, moving 
towards the great culmination of birth, of birth that links past with 
present, present with future, Her breasts were globes now so 
beautiful that the man, uncovering them in intimacy, rested content 
in contemplation of their perfection; while she saw how by this 
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simple act of acquiescence, this little surrender, she had power to 
bring tears to the eyes of her man. 

And now, beside the fire in the great hall, drowsing and drop- 
ping into little sleeps, she heard the drip of words that passed 
between the two men, heard dimly and without attention. And 
presently, as the oaths became more frequent, more robust, she rose 
and went, the boar hound bitch following her slowly, yawning to 
show the cavern of her mighty mouth. 

The two men sat on and all their talk was of wars. The great fire 
of beech logs, beside which the hounds slept the intermittent sleep 
of their watchful race, died down; but they revived it, flinging great 

\ logs upon the embers until in the wake of each golden shower the 
ames began to lap and eat once more. 

The Duke filled his glass. There is like to be, he said, a well- 
organized expedition—not like that other which ended in a butcher- 
ing in Hungary, no, not like that—but so planned and organized 
that there can be no question as to the success of it. 

And he began a long reminiscence, based upon those accounts 
of the First Crusade which he had had from his father; that ill- 
conceived expedition which had been animated by a sort of hysteria 
with which Peter the Hermit had infected the whole of Europe. 

It was easy, his father had observed, licking his wounds, so to 
say, to be wise after the event. It was only after the catastrophe, 
after the death of that multitude of simple souls, that one saw with 
what priestly cunning the Pope had acted, declaring for a Holy War 
at that precise moment when the fanatic was at the height of his 
exhortations to holy war. 

Yes, the Clermont Council had been. an adroit and well-timed 
move. But the results had been terrible. 

And, as half a hundred times before, the simple fellow went over 
the history of those wars that, at their origin, had been waged for 
the single, simple purpose of maintaining, in the face of the infidel, 
the right of all Christians to visit the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
Had the Emperors of the Greek Empire, he asserted, been less crafty, 
had they stood four-square with the West, there could have been 
no unchecked rush of the cursed Seljuk Turks, spilling out over the 
Caucasus. They would have been driven back, conquered, made to 
bite the desert dust. He began an estimate of Alexius Comnenus, 
saying: Mind you, he was a pretty fine man. He was a fighter, a 
good general, and besides that, he ruled well at home. ‘There was 
law and order, and in the capital such luxuries as you would not 
find in all France. He never trusted us, he remarked, and perhaps - 
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that showed his good sense. But he was a fool to fall out with us 
and so to create for himself two fronts, a great folly in war. He 
made the issue then, not political, which it was in essence—as I’ve 
heard my father declare—but religious. He put it over as Christ 
against Islam. He pointed at the Holy City, at Antioch. Of course 
Rome responded. And that, he concluded, with a hiccup, was how 
it was. 


m 

But Sir Rabul, heavy with wine, and uxorious by reason of it, 
yawned. He would have been glad to see the last of this guest for 
the night, and with a wry face he watched his friend turn to the 
fragments still upon the table, to nibble first at this, then at that.’ 
There are times when one’s best friend becomes a bore and one 
would have him at the devil. But the law of hospitality prevails 
over such thoughts. And he said: But tell me, what is all this you 
were saying earlier on? 

And through the gentle and benign haze of the wine, the Duke 
forced his mind by the will to that theme, saying: Word has come 
that Amaury, now King of. Jerusalem, has the idea to make himself 
master of Egypt. He wants a bloody good war, it seems, and talks 
of nothing but Egypt and Aleppo and Damascus, all of which, he 
boasts he will take before the year is out. 

Rabul now saw the trend of this talk, and at once he was divided 
against himself, hating the man who came to him at this moment, 
beckoning him from the sweetness of his happiness, yet keling 
within himself the itch to go. 

The Duke poured himself wine, drank, hiccupped, and remarked: 
Deus vult, that’s what they yelled when Peter the Hermit roused 
them. And, if you ask me, that’s what they’ll soon be yelling again. 
We're in for a big’show, my boy. And he turned and said as a sort 
of challenge, for he had seen the lie of the land through the meal, 
how Rabul, his old comrade-in-arms, was enamoured of this Eng- 
lish wife; he turned and said: You’d not miss a chance like this, 
would you? This may blow up into a first-class show. And he 
watched carefully the effect of his words. I suppose you've still got 
that great beast of yours? What d’you call him? And Rabul added: 
Goliath. Yes, he’s in the stables, now, he said, and wind and heart 
as good as ever they were, and maybe better. And at once he 
regretted the words, carrying, as he saw they must do, the suggestion 
that he was agreeable to this notion for another crusade. And he 
thought again, peevishly: Why did he have to come? Why here, 
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and not somewhere else, for there are many who would go for pride 
alone with the Duke of Lorraine? 
Iv 

Next day she knew what was to be; what had to be; and that when 
her infant came his father would be on his way to Egypt mounted 
upon his great white horse, Goliath. But neither spoke of it, but 
came more close together, so that they were seldom out of each 
other’s company, and never weary of one another. 

One day he asked her, did she play chess? And she said: No, but 
draughts. But she could learn, for she would dearly love to move 
about the lovely red and white men of fine whalebone. And he 
smiled, dotingly, and set out the board and showed her the rook’s 

pening. Now we are at war, he told her, and secing her surprise: 

hess is no game, but a battle, he added. And he picked up a knight 
of vile carven countenance and: This is heavy enough to do some 
damage, skilfully thrown, he said. And he set out the great cum- 
brous carven pieces, telling her the story of the famous chess battle 
fought by Richard de Montauban, and Bertolais, nephew of Charle- 
magne, in which the lastnamed was slain by a well-thrown bishop. 

And another day, as a man will when in love, he began to ask 
questions, as: Had she ever had a girlish fancy, a maiden love? And 
she laughed merrily and said: Of course; and: Would you like to 
see a very old friend of mine, a really fine fellow? 

And then she saw at this his face underwent a strange change and 
became the face of a stranger, dark and suffused with blood, and the 
eyes dangerous. And she thought: Can he be jealous? But it was 
so plain that what had been intended for a joke had come between 
them like an evil thing, that she rose and went from the hall, saying 
Wait, a trifle breathlessly—for she was anxious to end this sud- 
denly tense situation. And she returned after a little, smiling, to 
find him where she had left him, his face still dark. 

And she said in the lightest voice she could muster: Here, here 
he is, one very dear to my heart, and him you must meet. 

And she held out before her the pointed manikin, a little knight 
whose limbs jerked as she pulled upon the strings. That, she told 
him, was her first real love, and, she added in a low voice, and soon 
he will be very important once again. When he understood, he 
guffawed, and showed great relief. He took her gently to task, even 
so, and said: Never repeat that jest, heart of my heart, for you must 
know that the thought of another man where you are concerned is 
a knife in my heart. And he made confession: I am a jealous man, 
he told her, a jealous man. 
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He turned the little manikin about in his hand, but could not 
manipulate it. So she took it from him: The little arms and legs are 
jointed, she explained. And forgetting the anger that had been: so 
near to bursting from him, he asked: How do you call him? And 
she laughed and said: He is Sir ‘Tristram. Do you like that name? 
And he nodded and said: Yes, he liked it. 


v 

But she now knew that one could love a man and yet fear him. 
Then love, she thought, does not cast out fear? And she wondered. 
For he had made her afraid with his dark looks; and as for the 
jealousy, she could not understand that at all. x 

There were painful hours before the parting. It was pain to listen.” 
in patient impatience to his self-justification, to the hollow argu- 
ments of the man who pleads covertly according to the desires of 
his secret heart, while pretending such other and worthier motives 
as may acquit him in his own eyes of a default. 

In England, she told him, we hear little of Jerusalem, save, you 
understand, she added quickly, as the city made holy by Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

It goes back a very long way, he said—perhaps back to the days 
when Jacob called his sons together and told them how Judah is a 
lioness whelp, and that the sceptre should not depart, therefore, 
until the coming of Shiloh, by which was meant the Christ. 

The children of this city, she argued quietly, but with a sort of 
obstinacy in her voice, the children of this city, put to death the 
Lord of Life; why, then, should it be to-day of any importance to 
the faithful? 

He told himself that she was, after all, a woman and hence of 
limited understanding in such great matters. But when she added: 
And is it not therefore a cursed place? he was perplexed, and re- 
turned: It is true that they murdered Him, but true, also, that 
since that day ruin has overtaken the city. You must remember that 
the Romans sacked the city under the Emperor Titus. All that, she 
interrupted him, was prophesied by Christ. 

He nodded, taken by surprise at her knowledge, and resumed: 
When that war had shattered the city it was rebuilt sixty years later 
by Adrian. But, she interjected once again, It was not so, for a new 
city was then built, but upon a site further to the west, the first site 
being abandoned, perhaps because those who built anew accounted 
it accursed. 

Never before had he heard a woman so argue, with such self- 
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assurance and, withal, knowledge of the facts. And he thought: If . 
they hear little of Jerusalem in England, what would be much? Isit 
nothing to you, he asked, that the infidel built a temple over the 
very Sepulchre of our Saviour and placed within it images to Jupiter 
and a great nude Venus? Yes, he added hotly, and they had the 
swine as a symbol put above the gates of the city. 

But all she said was: All that was long ago. Would you set out to 
right all the wrongs of the world, all evils that men have done long 
since? And she looked at him as wives have looked at husbands, and 
sweethearts at lovers, since the first war in the world brought the 

o bitter sufferings of separation. 

And seeing that he remained adamant, she took his hand between 

er little hands and pleaded: Why, my dear love, must you go? 

So that you may fully understand, he said, you must know what 
events have taken place and are now taking place, and how these 
suck me in, as whirling water sucks a ship. And summoning her 
patience, she told him to speak on: Relate everything to me, she 
pleaded, for though I am a woman, and young, I shall understand. 


VI 

It is like this, he began. AJmerick, Earl of Joppa and Ascalon, 

now King of Jerusalem, as Baldwin the Fourth, sent an ambassador 

. to the Caliph of the Saracens, who rules in Egypt, asking military 
aid that he might push back the cursed Turks from his Kingdom. 
To persuade the Caliph, he promised to help in his turn with the 
expulsion of the Turks from Egypt; and with him made a solemn 
covenant. Taking an army into that land, he took the city of Alexan- 
dria, which was full of Turks, laid siege to it and reduced it. 

To this recital she listened patiently, for in it all she could find 
no reason whatsoever for the participation of the father of the child 
that now kicked gently upon the walls of his warm paradise. 

And: What is all this to you? she asked. The Sepulchre is once 
more in danger, he explained. But she had risen now, for she felt 
anger against him; and that he had an itch to see new lands and ex- 
perience new adventures. And suddenly the tears gushed, but she 
turned her head so that, screened by the thick plaits of her hair, he 
should not perceive her womanly weakness, for she had always been 
sensible that in making women weaker than men, while putting 
upon them so great a burden as childbed, God had exacted much 
for the first sin of Eve. And suddenly she felt such anger against him 
that the tears were sucked back into the sockets of her eyes, and she 
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looked at him with a hard look, and said: I see well how it is, you 
are tired of me and wish to be away. He knew this to be true, and 
yet untrue. He was not tired of her, but loved her dearly; yet this 
urge to adventure was a thing outside himself and beyond his 
control. 

So he sought some means whereby he might convince her, and so 
win her agreeable resignation. In such a case, he excused himself, 
one may bring out whatever reason serves the end. 

And he said: There are so many things I have yet to tell you, 
heart of my heart, which, knowing, you will marvel at, and knowing, 
will understand why I must go from you. 

t 
i 
Sar : 

And, digging the story from his memory, he related the tale of 
Peter the Hermit, how he had received in Jerusalem a letter sent 
down from heaven that had been written by the very finger of God, 
which letter made clear for all time the sacred character of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the abiding duty of all Christians, and, above all, of 
all Christian knights, to preserve it from the infidel. 

Written by the finger of God? she repeated with a mocking inflec- 
tion. Now that is too much! For Moses, why, yes, one may permit 
that, and, indeed, we know of the authority of Holy Writ that in 
that way came to us the Ten Commandments—but your daft and 
foolish Peter—No! I will not have that. 

And this Peter had such power, he said, that all who heard him 
left what they were at and followed him. He rode on a mule, bare- 
headed and with naked feet, in a hermit’s mantle of coarse woollen 
stuff, and such was his power that he did miracles and the very hairs 
of his mule were sought and preserved as holy relics. But pausing in 
his narrative, he caught his wife’s eye and saw contempt in it, and 
he stgpped. After a pause, he added: You may see the House 
founded by the good friar which is at Neufmoutier, at Hay, which 
is on the river Maas, and one day we will go there. But she inter- 
rupted him, saying briefly: No, we will not, at which he was taken 
aback. And seeing that her wits were a match for his own, that she 
saw through his spurious arguments and the trumpery of his case, he 
protested very lamely: But still, Jerusalem must be defended, adding, 
Do you not know, dear love, that Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon, sold 
his fine dukedom to the Bishop of Liege to raise an army for this 
holy purpose, so strongly did he feel? 

But she was angry, saying to herself: What men! What children! 
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They fll the sea with their ships, and their armies move like locusts 
over the land and they persuade themselves that they do these things 
in a holy cause; whereas, they do them because they love to fight and 
to kill and to leave wives and families. And some, no doubt, she 
considered bitterly, go only with high hope of loot. 


vin 

Though a member of neither knightly Order, Sir Rabul had come 
by his sword during his first venture when, assisting a Knight of the 
Temple who fell from his horse on the field, when the serving 
brother who squired him, fled. Of this episode of battlefield chivalry 
he was proud, telling it frequently, with slight variations and, in his 
cups, with embellishments, in the boastful Norman way. 

Now he took the sword from the table where it lay, like the hard 
symbol of all that divided them, and beld it by the triple-crossed 
hilt. And he held the sword as though it were the text of a sermon, 
while he told her of the making of a Knight of the Temple: He is 
given such a sword, he told her, that he may be valiant, and the 
shape of its hilt is to remind him always that he must defend the 
Faith. And with it he is three times struck by the Master that he 
may remember the sufferings of Christ. And on the black cloak of 
his Order there is the great white cross of Jerusalem, a cross crossed 
with five crosses, each one in memory of the five wounds of Christ 
crucified. . ` 

And they wear gilt spurs, he continued, oblivious now of her 
rising anger, absorbed in his recital, for such spurs symbolize scorn 
of riches as Christ did himself preach and practise poverty. And at 
the end each neophyte must take a taper in his hand to symbolize 
the bearing of the Light of the World; and he must wipe the blade 
of his sword—and at these words he made the motions of that ritual 
act—as sign that he shall live in purity and all unsullied. 

To all this speechifying and edification, as she called it in her 
mind, she replied that she seemed to recall other motives less pure 
and noble in those who engineered and also those who fought in 
these wars. You forget, maybe, she said, all you have told me in the 
past. Did you not tell me that at the Council at Cleves, when 
princes and prelates were present from all Europe, the Pope talked 
almost as eloquently as yourself upon the miseries of Christians in 
Lesser Asia and of how all the holy places, Bethlehem, Mount 
Calvary and the very place of His Ascension on Mount Olivet, were 
in the hands of the infidel. 
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And as he made no reply, she went on: And did you not say His 
Holiness made a number of appeals to these people? I seem to re- 
member it. I do so, since all were base and ignoble, as that if no 
great army marched to the East, a greater would march to the West. 
And did he not whet your appetite for war, encouraging the faint 
heart with remission of sins and the sure hope of heaven hereafter? 
And did he not say, she went on tormentingly, that all should gird 
swords on thigh, saying, ‘Mine to pray, your part to fight,’ and the 
like of that? And did he not-—-as you have related it, as it has been 
related to you—-And did he not shout: Strike forth the sword agaiast 
these children of Amalek! until all rọse and cried, Deus Vult! 
Deus Vult! 

Angry now, and conscious of the movement within her body, and ; 
in pain from an aching of the calves of her legs, she turned away 
and went from him. It is better, she persuaded herself, to leave 
unuttered the bitter word, since such grow like weeds that yield a 
fruit of poison. 

And he watched her go, and replaced the sword upon the table, 
and he was aware of shame, for he knew in his heart that these pure 
and holy motives were not his, but that he itched for action, to 
travel through Europe once more, to see great concourses of peopte 
on the march, all the strange and unfamiliar sights and sounds and 
smells of foreign lands. 

And sitting there, he fell into a reverie, and many memories came, 
without order or the calling, into his mind. He saw that great rabble 
which had set forth to follow a goose which was to lead them. He 
heard in his ears again the loud blowing of trumpets, the waving of 
banners. He saw the ships upon a sea bluer than the robes of the 
Virgin, sails white as her virtue. He smelt the dust, and the sweat, 
and all the stenches of an army on the march, and his nostalgia grew, 
for though the memory was in his mind of how for the most part 
that great rabble never so much as reached Constantinople, the ren- 
dezvous with those who came in ships (being chopped up by the 
Bulgarians, a horrid people), yet he knew he must go. Yes, even 
loving this sweet wife, that he must go. So he rose and went to the 
stables to look at his great horse. 

And as he passed from the hall his foot struck an object, and 
stooping down he saw the little manikin knight. And it put him in 
mind of what would be involved in his long absence (for he had 
good proof that he had married a woman of flesh and blood) and he 
halted, the little toy in his hand. And suppose, he considered, that 
in the course of time she took a lover, as many another has taken a 
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lover? And at the thought, the blood mounted into his head and 
his thick neck reddened. And he threw the toy from him and went 
out.... 

She saw him go from that same tower from which he had watched 
her coming. He was mounted on the great white horse, Goliath, 
and attended by two men. A battle axe hung from the saddle, and 
the huge beast’s chamfron stuck out from his head like the horn of 
a unicorn. His shield, covered with red cloth and bearing his device, 
was slung; his lance was at rest, the banderole of it fluttering in the 
wind. 

And he turned in the saddle and saluted her; but she knew from 
his mien that for him the going was the joy of a lost freedom re- 

\ gained; and she went to her room and wept and would not be 
‘comforted. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
I 

The Lady Eanswide was a creature well within the framework of 
her time. And the idea was not enough, for she needed the symbol, 
that which is tangible and material, for her faith. Therefore, she 
went while the days were fine, when no winter rain fell, to the small 
chapel upon the hill, and there she prayed for her little unborn son 
-—for she had no doubts but that she would bear her man a boy-—— 
and for the knight who had gone from her. 

‘The image within the chapel was one carven in wood by a crafts- 
man of Caudebec, whose simple and sincere work had been a little 
undone by the painter who had covered the fine apple-wood with 
garish colours, painting the cheeks like those of any doll, giving the 
good features a vapid and foolish air. 

Yet this image, with its golden crown, served the purpose for 
which it had been intended, and the pregnant woman experienced 
peace seated there, while, outside, her woman shuffled heavy feet in 
the deep carpet of crisp dead leaves. 

In this way the mother of Christ became real for her, and through 
her, the Son. And she told herself that so it must be, in his degree, 
with her husband, since for him faith existed only in the act; the 
thought, the idea, being nothing to him. 

And she considered that here was the reason for holy places, for 
relics, and all that serves as the material sign of the immaterial, the 
idea of Christ and his Mother, the angels, and of God Himself. And 
she thought: It is the act that unlocks the idea. 
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Early in the New Year she knew the joy in sadness, the sadness in 
joy, that is a wife’s when she bears an heir to an absent lord. She 
had been confident that her child would be a boy, and so it was. 

No word came out of the East for many months; but many 
rumours, carried by those who had fallen out, for one reason or 
another—at the urge of a chicken heart, because of wounds or 
sickness. 

It was reported in this way that the King of Jerusalem had re- 
turned to Egypt a year later, as an aggressor, and in defiance of the 
Sacred Covenant of the League with the Caliph, an act of treachery 
worse than any then known. He had seen how rich was the land, 
she was told by the tale bearer, a man of Caudebec; and greed and 
the lust for imperial expansion had overthrown both judgment and 
honour. And, he added, as is often the way under such circumstance 
of war, all went well with the aggressor. And, as it falls when those 
scheme for war against neighbours whose aims are peaceful, Almerick 
won his first battle. But not the last. This often goes, he explained, 
to him who is tardy to start. But the treacherous king soon found 
himself fighting on two fronts, a great tactical folly. For what he 
was about against the Saracens, the army of Noradine, was about 
against him. 

And thus it was, good lady, he added, that Antioch fell, and surely 
a divine judgment. 

How can a King justify an act so treacherous? she asked. For it 
is, surely, a very great crime indeed. And the man who brought the 
story and who had fought, and lived by fighting since his youth, 
and for whom fighting was a trade like any other, replied, with 
knowledge: Lady, when a king or great captain commits an act of 
aggression against a peaceful neighbour, he does as a man who has 
it in his mind to trespass against his neighbour. And what is that? 
she asked; and he said: He asserts that the other was about to attack 
him and that, hence, to save himself, he struck first; all of which is a 
pretence and untrue. 

So she called for wine for this man, because his speech brought her 
closer to her absent love, and she desired to erect in her mind a 
picture of the great events about which he moved upon his great 
white horse Goliath. 

But this man knew of no knight who rode any such animal, and all 
her close questioning of him was in vain. 

He was an old soldier, little used to the company of high-born 
ladies, but now less ill at ease as the good Norman wine went into 
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his blood. And he changed his stance and held forth again, saying: 
Now, you must know that if you fight a man long enough you not 
only make an enemy; you make also a warrior. These Saracens, what 
were they? Men who used bows and arrows, forsooth. But they soon 
‘learnt the art of war of their enemies from the Holy Land. Aye, the 
faithful taught the infidel the art of killing, a hundred new tricks; 
and all, and showed them not a few new weapons. Thus from us 
they learned to manceuvre a battle, putting the engines in front and 
the archers on the wings, with the footmen as front line fighting 
men, ang the calvary in three waves at the rear—for the charge is 
the cre’m, albeit the bloody cream, of the battle. Yes, he went on, 
an Di soon got the idea of the ballista, that mother and father of 
be ‚made, lady, on a great cross and tautened on a powerful wind- 
Wigs ¿o haul the hook. And the sling, too, with its great arms of wood. 
They learned it all, those Saracens did. Yes, yes, and the movable 
tower made in bits and put together at the place of action. And 
that made master Saracen a good fighting man. 
And, he concluded, as the flood of invasion slackened, as the bore 
of our good Seine loses his wind and halts, so it was with the armies 
of the King of Jerusalem. - 





m 

So two years passed, and the little boy began to walk and to talk 
little words; and the two women in the great castle became less like 
servant and mistress than mother and daughter, both lavishing love 
upon the child and talking always of the absent man. But out of the 
East came only rumours and stories garbled in the telling, or can- 
celling each other out by contradiction. 

Thus they were told that the war was gone against the King of 
Jerusalem and that he had hastened out of Egypt to defend his home 
front. Other reports gave the news of the sailing of a great Frankish 
fleet up the Nile to Cairo; of desert battles, of treacheries, campaigns 
muddled and mismanaged, and always of the lust for conquest and 
of greed for gain. 

So that the Lady Eanswide thought: And where in this picture of 
blood and death, of deceit and treachery, is to be found Christian 
virtue, or anything that honours God? And she could find nothing, 
telling herself that she would grieve the less had she the consolation 
to know that her man did indeed fight in a holy war. But that she 

_could not bring herself to believe, for she saw clearly, being above 
the battle, and remote from the political causes that animated it in 
secret, that the pattern of the world was undergoing a change, that 
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the western world was coalescing against the East; that Europe was 
now no longer many nations, many peoples, in this matter, but one 
` people seeing in the rise of power in the East a menace to its 
security and peace. 
Iv 

During this time the rhythm of her daily life was slow and gentle 
and centred on the child. She uncovered the characters of those 
who were her husband’s servants, seeing them with the more acutely 
perceptive woman’s eye. The worth of old Gregoire, the factor, 

. became apparent, but as the slow blindness, that creeps like an 
eclipse over the balls of the eyes, quenched his vision, she lent him 
the use of her eyes by a closer watching of all with whom the old 
fellow had transactions involving duties or monies for his lord, an 
her husband. In this way certain leakages, both in the castle itse” , 
and on the land, were uncovered and stopped; and the unfaith, 
were sent away. No stewardship of wife for husband could have. 
been more faithful than hers. 

She wished that the boy, now moving about on short, stout legs, 
should greet his sire with plain words; and she took trouble to this 
end, instructing him every morning before releasing him for play. 
For the first of religion, she taught him, out of wisdom, that truth 
and courage matter much; and the child soon saw with what scorn 
his mother uncovered a lie, and the fear that is the father of lies. 
And presently she gave the boy into the charge of the Prioress of 
the little Convent of Caudebec where as a bride she had rested. 

And there the child learned more of religion: of the gentleness 
of Jesus and of His sufferings on his behalf; also of hell fire and 
damnation they told him. And soon after this change in the order 
of his days, the little boy had his first nightmare. 


v 

This intimate service of the nuns to the people of the castle drew 
the lives of the two communities closer. The knight’s lady desired 
to do more with her loom than weave in wool. To weave in silk, 
the prioress said, there must be two weavers, for the warping of the 
loom, at least, for in getting of a silk warp on the loom nothing is 
easier than to achieve a mighty tangle—and rage and despair, too. 
All, she went on, must be so-so, taut, but not too taut, while, con- 
trariwise, slackness or unevenness defeated the end in view. No, she 
said, to achieve a proper cross was easy enough, but far too easy was 
it to lose it. And so she ran on as do people who, loving a craft, 
talk warmly on it. 


Hy 
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On these occasions no visit passed without a little lesson with the 
boy. The loom was left, and the wools of white and blue and red, 
and the skeins of fine silk, soft and yellow as peach hair, were 
put aside, Could the little fellow say a Hail Mary without stumbling? _ 
Yes, he could, his ‘mother was quite sure of it: it was that he 
wouldn’t. You see, a child’s real world is make-believe, and he was 
away upon the Holy War, as is so often the way nowadays, when he 
grows big. And she pointed to the litter of his toys upon the floor, 
his little castle, with its tower and flying flag, the painted wooden 
knights on wooden horses, and the little footmen arranged in line 
for the assault. l 

And the two good gentle women smiled indulgently, the one upon 
the child that was, the other for a child that might have been. 

All Europe watched the fortunes of the great Crusade in the East 
through the reports of those who returned, a confused and partial 
picture of the whole. But no word came from Sir Rabul, no news of 
him at all. ‘As loving women will, his wife made excuses for this 
default, saying to herself: It is because he cannot read or write, ` 
and has no chance to come by the services of a clerk. But now it 
was not easy for her to conjure up his image on the mirror of her 
mind; and she gave up her daily visit to the little chapel that 
she had seen first in his company, the chapel of Notre Dame de 
Barre-y-va, where for three years she had gone daily to pray for him, 
and to relive in memory their hours of happy. love. Thus Time, the 
destroyer, was already at work, wearing away with the drip of days 
the poor tablets of human memory. 


` VI 
So it was that she came to look more to the interests at her hand 
to fill the hours. In England, in the house of her father, who had 
learning, there had been numerous books; but in the castle of 
Villequier there were none; consequently, she read but little, and 
mainly from a single Book of Hours, that fed her love of beauty, 
but not her mind, and so the more she turned to handiwork. 
There was in the convent at Caudebec an old Sister who had been 
at work upon agreat tapestry for more than thirty years. This work 
of true art depicted the washing of the feet. In this great picture 
a noble nature found, expression through a great talent, and many 
visitors sought out the little convent to pay homage to its humble 
artist. 
One day, thinking that she would like to learn an art so fine, the 
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Lady Eanswide sent word to the convent. But the man did not 
return, and the day passed without any sign of him. On the next 
day she sent another messenger, who returned white in the face, 
and shaking with fear. ` 
The old nun, who worked on the picture, he said, was dead. 
Dead of the plague... . 


vi 

No man could say whence it came, this dreadful scourge; the death 
that smote down its multitudes. As the wind that bloweth as it 
listeth, this evil puffed upon the face of the world, and old and 
young, strong and weak, good and evil, were smitten down, and 
none was spared. 

There were many opinions, but no knowledge of the cause. Som 
averred that the pestilence came out of the East, the East that they 
hated as the home of the Turk, that infidel, and- that it was borne to 
` the west along the trade routes by those same camels as brought 
the spices of Cathay for the Phoenecian trade. 

And others said it was a visitation; that it smote those who had 
incurred the divine wrath by acts of wickedness. And this was strange 
since it was plain to see that the plague spared none, prelate, prioress 
nor priest, striking all down with blind impartiality. 

Others, again, claimed that it started with the Saracens, telling 
how those infidels, believing the plague to be a visitation from God, 
cast about to become Christians; but hearing how even Christians 
suffered equally they thought no more of a God who failed to succour 
the faithful, and remained heathens. 

The physicians talked of miasmas, inventing a word to cloak 
ignorance, to suggest knowledge, and to preserve the mystery of their , 
craft. And they gave directions for cure or palliation, keeping at a 
distance from the victims, prescribing the burning of herbs and 
incense, and all manner of aromatic essences. 

And some put faith in fire, prescribing a protective ring to ward 
away death. But more saw in this terrible visitation a sign of the 
wrath of God, remembering the men of Ashdod whom the Lord 
smote similarly with emerods in their private parts, as is told in 
Holy Writ. 

But none considered the rat flea, for all that clues lay scattered 
about the ancient books; in Herodotus, who had suspected the 
mouse; in Homer, who held the mouse god Sminthens, guilty. And 
beyond, to Babylon’s god of pestilence, whose symbol was the fly... . 
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When she said she would go to her friends, the nuns, in their 
great trouble, old Gregoire said that this was great folly; and turn- 
ing to her his milky eyes, he pleaded with her with an affection 
that touched her heart. 

But she was adamant. And she went on, saying: I shall return 
when all danger is past for you all, or not at all. And she gave 
innumerable directions about the boy, and took him up and held 
him to her heart, and. went. l 

For she said in her heart, communing with herself: Of what 
value is it to preach courage if one teach it not: and how can one 
teach it but by its practice? 

After four days they brought her back upon a bier. With her 
tame two nuns. : 

There is no danger in the dead, they said, adding that it was but 
seemly that she should lie one day upon her bed before burial; and 
that they were come for the purpose of watching, and that none who 
feared either them, or their charge, need come near them. But to 
light all fires and send the child out into the fields. 

So they carried her up the great stone staitway that led to her 
chamber, which was high in the tower, an octagon with two entrances, 
the one known, the other secret. And they washed the black body 
and made it wet with their tears, and put all in order, and set the 
bier in the middle of the room, and drew the curtains to keep out 
the light of day, and lit candles, and sat, one upon each side of the 
bier, telling their beads, praying for the soul of the dead that it 
might pass, as that of.a sweet saint, straight to Paradise. 

And presently, when nightfell, being weary, and having suffered 
much that day, and the days before, they fell into light sleeps, from 
which they were awakened by heavy\heads on. weary necks. 


M 


p x ` 
~ A man may come’ to feel With a beast an accord that is akin to 
love. And that beast may be shorse, for a knight; for a peasant, a 


cow; for a child, 4 dog; for a little one, a mouse or hen. And for 
such as have kncfyn suffering, as the blind or maimed, or the prisoner 
long confined, 4 very little creature may be enough, a spider, even. 
The love Sif Rabul bore the horse Goliath, as it was on that day 
when he rodg from his castle of Villiquier among the first of the 
Third Crusg{de, was some such love as this. 
But ing: were alloys, as pride of possession, the Norman trait, 
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admiration of great strength, of perfect form and function, so that 
it was not pure. 

But now, after four long years, turning again into the familiar 
bridle path that led upwards through the sward, now long in winter 
grasses, to the castle gate, this love was changed. 

Four years. It is a long time. He felt the familiar barrel of the 
horse between his thighs, a great living engine; and, Yes, it is a 
long time, he thought. 

O silent, faithful, patient one! Hast carried me across all Europe, 
aye, and into the land of Edessa, into the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
over the sands of burning Egypt. ; 

And he thought back to all that they had shared in common, as, 
on the tented field, the very tent, man and horse, side by side, as 
comrades, sheltered beneath the striped cover of the tent under th 
stars. Then the mood of the man and the mood of the horse had had 
fair exchange: each understanding how it went with the other, and 
each showed patience in adversity. l 

Overhead, the moon at the full shed a light so bright that though 
it was but two hours past midnight, dawn seemed at hand. 

In Caudebec he had heard no word, for there the great hoofs of 
Goliath struck fire of flint through empty streets. So, as was natural 
in the man, he began to think of his love, and he asked himself, not 
without reproach, how he could have brought himself to leave so 
sweet a woman for so long. And in the crucible of memory he heated 
desire. 

Then, at that very moment when there passed into his mind the 
image of love, of the love that was so soon. to be, the great horse 
quickened his pace; and it was as though he, too, went to a love. 

And: Faster! Faster! he willed, and as though he had spoken 
the words, the horse increased his pace, breaking into a canter. 

The great castle came into view, standing at the top of the hill, 

silvered by the light of the moon. < 


SS 

Now, the nuns who watched beside the bier hed drawn over the 
windows the heavy curtains of the bed-chamber, brit there remained 
a chink through which shone out into the night 
candles. 

This light, burning at that hour, put an evil thcught into the 
mind of the horseman. He asked himself: What does light in my 
lady’s room so near to dawn? And all at once every tale of the 
perfidy of women, of their treachery and powers of decel flooded 
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like a poison into his mind. His hand fell to his sword hilt and the 
blood began to beat at his temples. 

At the instant in which this unworthy thought came into his mind, 
the great horse pulled up so suddenly as almost to throw the rider, 
and thereafter stood pawing the earth and snorting through his 
great moist, red nostrils. It was as though he knew what had passed 
through the mind of the man; that he saw the purpose then forming 
in his heart, maddened by senseless jealousy. 

Then in sudden rage, Sir Rabul drew his sword and smote his 
horse hard with the flat. But still he stood firm, and at the third 
blow, began slowly to back. Then blind rage descended on the 
man and cursing, he dismounted, and shouted at the animal, as 
pne man shouts at another, reproaching him with bitter words, 
crying: Judas! Then you conspire to keep me from uncovering 
her shame! . 

And made mad by passion, he took his sword and plunged it into 
the great horses flanks, and putting his foot up, pulled forth his 
sword. ; 

The stricken horse screamed, and slowly sank in ruins to his knees, 
with lowered head, like one who bows before a bitter fate or prays in 
hnguish or in grief. Then slowly rolling on his side, he expelled a 
deep sigh. And so Goliath died. 

And the dark tide of the blood of the horse, that had been 
pumped forth through the great wound by the powerful engine of 
his heart, slackened and became as a little tributary that moved 
slowly to the dark lake of blood in which were mirrored the night, 
the moon and the stars. 

Then, bloody sword in hand, Sir Rabul hurried afoot towards the 
castle, and the light that had been his undoing. 


x1 

For a moment he understood nothing of what he saw: the bier, 
the watching women, the lighted candles, the cross upon the corpse, 
all these, the accoutrements of death, had less existence in his mind 
than the adulterous wife, the lover, and the bed of profane love, the 
phantasies of his crazy jealousy. 

And so he stood, arrested by reality; and then, achieving an adjust- 
ment of his senses, he came forward, peering. And one nun, she 
who was old and bearded, told him how it was. 

But when he would have lifted the linen that covered the face of 
the dead, she made to halt his hand, saying, sadly: Keep sweet your 
memories, Sir Knight, and remember her, how she looked in life. 
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But he would not, but lifted the cloth and looked, and he saw 
what the plague had done with beauty. And presently, quietly, they 
told him in little voices, first one and then the other, how she had 
come by her death, and how that she was, in truth, a saint, scorning 
all danger to herself, serving the suffering in the spirit of the Saviour 
Himself. f 

And as he heard he wept; and as he wept the edge of the wedge 
Remorse entered his heart, struck by a hammer blow of Conscience. 
And he smote his forehead and cried aloud: Thus do I drink the 
cup of God’s fury. 

So he went out sorrowful, and returned, full of thought, to the 
dead horse. But adventures, oft thumbed in the book of memory, 
now bore, each one, a reproach: the romantic amour with the 
young wife of the rich merchant of Constantinople; the great carouse 
that had endured for three full days in the house of the captain at 
Antioch. Romantic adventure? Light-hearted escapade? What 
were these but wantonness and treason against love? 


XII 

And presently he came to the place where the horse lay dead. 
And he stood very still, as a man stands who has a bird on his head, 
and numb with all grief. For he saw in the wide, glazed eyes of the 
horse that question which he could never answer; which question 
was: Why, O Man, didst thou slay thy faithful servant, the horse? 

And he groaned in spirit and fell to his knees, and laid his cheek 
against the white flank of the horse. And humbly he asked pardon. 
And he wept, and, having wept, he prayed, for the tears were as an 
unguent to his soul, unsealing the prayer, and praying, he knew 
what he must do in expiation, for he heard a voice saying: Expiate 
thy sin in austerities and by mortification all the days of thy life. 

And he rose from beside the horse and listened, but the voice did 
not come again, and there was no sound at all, save that made by 
the young wind moving over the face of the sleeping earth. 

And he thought: There was no voice, but only the voice of my 
conscience. It was my soul that spoke to me. 

And he stood and listened, and there came a sighing as though the 
earth herself, this great mother,.knew grief; and it became louder, 
but presently it ceased, 

The moon had now set, and the Morning Star shone strong and 
bright; and the dawn breeze now wakened the brittle branches of 
the trees and stirred the frost-stiff lances of the grass. And far away 
» he heard a cock crow. And he thought: That noise, which I took 


Roe 
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for the movement of God, was the bore of the river. And at once 
there came to him the memory of that happy day when from the 
little chapel of Notre Dame de Barre-y-va he had pointed out to his 
bride the winding river and told her of the bore. 

So he returned slowly, full of sorrow, along the bridle path, and 
into the silent castle. And he fell asleep in a chair in the great hall 
where hung his trophies of the hunt, and, as though to mock him, 
his new device, done very large, of three Maltese crosses. When he 
woke, a great fire burnt, and the sun was long up; and they told him 
that they had let him sleep, since he was weary, and that already his 
lady wife was laid in the earth. 


XU 

On the following day he gave to his saddler directions for the 
laying of the horse Goliath, as to some part of his hide, which piece, 
he said, should be of a size large enough for the making of-a hair 
shirt, such as is worn by repentant sinners for the mortification of 
the flesh. ‘ 

And after playing with his little son for a while, he sent for old 
Gregoire and gave the child into his keeping, saying: Go by horse 
north and away from the breath of death that now breathes over the 
valley. But when all danger is passed, return and give the child 
into the keeping of the good nuns of the Convent in Caudebec. 

As for the Castle, he went on, that he would yield up again to 
King Henry of England, whose gift it was. And he gave money to 
the old man and sent him away to make all ready. 

And he set out for Rouen. 


CHAPTER SIX 
I. 

The Archbishop gave audience to Sir Rabul Tancarville, of the 
Castle Villequier, as to one who had been on Crusades, and therefore 
was worthy of honour as, in very truth, a Soldier of Christ. He was, 
moreover, known to be rich, and a friend of King Henry of England. 

Impatient for action—for, as with all for whom the adventures of 
thought are unknown, Sir Rabul held movement of body the natural 
condition—Sir Rabul had ridden fast through the forests of the 
valley, the need for confession driving him on. 

But believing that the chestnut horse.-he rode knew well of the 
murder of his stable companion and friend, he withheld his spurs, 
thinking: He trots and he canters, and he does the bidding of his 
bride, but there is hatred for me in his heart, and happy he would 
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be to throw me and to savage me on the ground. 
In this way, as do all who have heavy guilt upon their souls, he 
began to imagine a great company of accusers. 


u 

The Archbishop’s palace, a monastic house, with fine apartments 
over the ambulatory, was in the shadow cast by the spires of the 
Cathedral. From the windows to the south there was a view which 
extended far beyond the city over the wide Foret de Rouvray, that 
was some small part of the great riches in land of the Church. To 
the man of action, who is also an unlettered man, words do not 
come easily, though the need of them may be greater than that of, 
scholars. Now, as he told his tale, haltingly, Sir Rabul sensed the 
indifference to it of this stout churchman. But he continued bravely’ 
to the end, confessing the murder of the horse Goliath, and the in- 
justice of that act; and of that other sin, the unworthy suspicion 
concerning the virtue of his wife, which he had allowed lodgment 
in his mind. : 

The Archbishop sat with his hands crossed over bis big belly, his 
legs spread. His eye had been throughout, not upon the penitent, 
but upon a great Missal that lay open on the dark oak of the table 
to reveal a splendid page that glowed like some great jewel. 

Now he picked up the lovely object and gave it his whole atten- 
tion, saying presently: This is the Missal of St. Guthlac, perhaps the 
finest Missal in all Christendom. 

And looking at the other, without reading his face, he added: 
Here, in my two hands, is the lifework of three brothers, a whole 
long life-work, one book, a single missal—Ah! but how worth while 
it has been. For men die, and pass away, and are forgotten, but 
what you now see here will endure through the centuries, long, long 
after we are dead. 

Then, as though remembering the character of the occasion, he 
turned to the matter which had brought this visitor and said: You 
should have wept, my friend, not for horse or wife, but for yourself. 

At this Sir Rabul enquired in surprise: How so? Because, in 
either case, by act or thought, you committed an injustice, making 
your horse and your wife your objects. And as is well known to 
philosophers, it is better to be the victim of injustice than the per- 
petrator thereof, 

Then I should pity myself in that I sinned? he enquired, and 
the Archbishop smiled; Why, no, he said, but because you were 
ignorant. 
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And seeing that the knight understood nothing, he began to feel 
sorry for him and to expound the matter, saying: Consider; you 
believe your wife false and your horse in league with her to cover 
her adultery. And he tapped his red forehead with a fat finger upon 
which winked his great ring, adding: That is what your under- 
standing told you. And, had all been as you believed, then your 
act and your thought would have had some merit, at least. Whereas, 
since the truth was otherwise, they possessed none. You sinned, my 
poor friend, as all sin, only through ignorance, by mistake, as it 
were, one that may be compared with that of the man who hastens 
towards a mirage, listens to the voices of demons, or steps into a 
pond of water believing its mossy surface to clothe solid earth. We 
suffer, my friend, he added, his voice more kind, for this lack of 
knowledge, rather than for our wickedness. And yet, he added 
thoughtfully, there is more that is not so easy to be perceived. For 
your essential ignorance was not that you believed your horse in 
league with a wicked wife, and that wife at that very moment in sin, 
but that you knew so little of the nature of either that you were 
able to think it. And he added: Man has two pairs of eyes, one 
pair to look out at the world, one pair to look in to the heart; the 
one of the body, the other of the soul. 

HI 

Now thought was stirring slowly in the heavy mind of the un- 
lettered Norman. He considered all these strange words for a while 
and they served only to perplex him; for with this learned prelate 
nothing seemed simple, but all complex and full of mystery. 

Then could I have done otherwise than I did? he asked; and the 
Archbishop replied: I think not, and those who believed, at every 
turn, that they determine freely the path or the road, delude them- 
selves. Thus, it follows, that where a man has the knowledge he 
does not sin, but acts virtuously, since no man chooses evil who has 
knowledge of good. 

What does it all mean, then? Sir Rabul asked. Perhaps that we 
are all to be pitied, the greatest sinner most of all, the Archbishop 
replied, since the ration of our knowledge is so small a portion from 
God's great larder of wisdom. 

But the effort of the prelate to go beyond the orbit of his own 
personal preoccupations was not long sustained, and he asked him- 
self how best he might be rid of this gauche knight, for he wanted 
him away to resume his argument with the Abbot Nicolas. 

This was a difference of opinion that had grown, watered by 
acrimonious argument, into a contest of wills between the Arch- 
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bishop and the Abbot who, under the master mason, directed the 
building of the Abbey Church of—Yes, that was it! 

For the Archbishop insisted that the new church must be dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, basing this view upon the undoubted facts of 
history, namely, that the original church of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict was founded during the reign of Clothaire the First, which was 
in the Sixth Century. Moreover, that after the conversion of Rollo, 
at the time of the establishment of the Duchy, it had again been so 
dedicated; whereas the obstinate Abbot claimed the new Church for 
St. Quen, an early archbishop of the diocese of Normandy. 

Therefore, when he understood what it was that the penitent 
desired, he made a quick end of the business and agreed, thinking: 
This will not be the first unlettered man to enter the Order. 


Iv 

In this fashion Sir Rabul was passed on by the Archbishop to his 
chaplain to receive instruction and to discover in what manner a 
man without learning may turn to the religious life. 

Thus a whole new world seemed to open out before him, at the 
moment when he desired nothing but to leave the world. True, the 
chaplain agreed, the eremite may be of no Order at all; yet must he 
have the sanction of bishop or archbishop and, thereafter, be duly 
consecrated by the prescribed ritual. . 

For consider, Sir Knight, he said, the mode of life desired by you 
for the good of your soul is one to which men have turned since very 
early days, indeed, since Saint Antony himself. There must conse- 
quently be vows, and a prescribed way of life. 

And since he could not read, Sir Rabul had to learn the necessary 
words of a monk who repeated them many times until he knew 
them by rote, and could respond, word perfect, with the vow: 
I Rabul de Tancarville, widower of the Lady Eanswide, prompt and 
avowe to God of Lady Saint Mary sent and to all the saints in 
heaven in the presence of you reverend father in God, Archbishop 
of Rouen, the vow of chastity after the Rule of Saint Paul the 
Eremite. In the name of the Father and Holy Ghost. 

And he went and brought the habit as prescribed by Papal 
authority for eremites. This was a white garment, with a white 
scapula over it; and for outside wear, a cowl and large and heavy 
hood of black which hung far down the back; and for a girdle there 
was a leather thong. He thought: For many great journeys have I 
prepared, but for none that took me so far as this which takes me 
into this land full of mystery and pain. 
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When the day came, he set forth from the Castle wearing for the 
first time the hair shirt made for him by the saddler, and suffering 
great discomfort from it, the more so as the movements of his 
muscles and joints, in the act of riding kept the shirt in movement 
against his unwonted skin. But he persevered and did not murmur, 
telling himself that it was but just that it should be Goliath himself 
who punished him. And so he came to the appointed place, the 
Priory of St. Gervais, in the north-west of the city where, as they had 
told him, had come to die Duke William, he who had conquered 
England. 

. Here the Prior met him and led him to the church, explaining 
‘that the service was brief, and that all that was required of him was 
to do as he was bid. And he stood before the altar and waited; and 
presently the choir entered, and the Prior with two priests, and 
there was singing of psalms, and.short prayers, of which he under- 
stood nothing until the Prior, murmuring hec indumenta humili- 
latem cordis el mundi contemplum significancia, lifted the vest- 
ments and made over them the sign of the cross; when he thought: 
He is blessing these clothes that I shall wear henceforth and always. 

And he saw the Prior advance towards him holding the conse- 
crated vestments in his arms, and smiling, and he heard him say, 
a deep emotion rising in his soul: Brother, Behold we give thee the 
eremitical habit with which we admonish thee to live henceforth 
chastely, soberly and holily; in holy watchings, in fastings, in 
labours, in prayers, in works of mercy, that thou mayest earn 
eternal life and live for ever and ever. 

Whereat, trembling as he had never trembled in battle, he heard 
his own voice: Behold, I receive them in the name of the Lord, and 
promise myself so to do according to my power, the grace of God, 
and of the saints helping me. 

Then continued the Prior: The Lord put off from thee the old 
man with his deeds. And he put off his secular habit. And handing 
him the other, the Prior said: The Lord put on these, the new 
man, which, after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness. 
And he heard the voices of the choristers, and felt upon his brow 
the cold touch of water, and, in his hair, the hands of benediction. 

Thus Sir Rabul de Tancarville entered the Church of Saint 

' Gervais; and thus a poor Brother came out into the silver winter 
sunshine. 

The Prior smiled on him: Do not think too much of your sin, 
my son, he said, for God will forgive you. Of which kindly-meant 
words he had little comfort, thinking: But can I forgive myself? 
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And: These holy men are, above all, comfortable men, for whom 
the great tempest of my soul is no greater matter than the ripples 
upon a little pond. 

And grasping his unfamiliar staff, he set out afoot, walking 
through the city beside the river, mounting the path over the hill 
between which and Mont St. Catherine the city lies gently cupped, 
and so to the woods. 

It was in his mind to go towards the Forest of Brontomme and 
seek somewhere a site suited to his purpose; the building of a simple 
bothy which would serve him as cell. He had but little idea how 
he would make this shelter, for he had never employed his hands on , 
any work of skill, which was proper and natural in a feudal knight’ 
living in a great castle. | 


v 

It was past noon when he found himself in a pleasant glade, 
carpeted with crisp brown leaves, beside which curved the path that 
joined Rouen with Caudebec, and here he sat down to eat of the 
bread and cheese he had brought in his little satchel, and to drink 
of the red wine that he carried in his bottle. And as he was eating, 
seated on a log of oak, a young man came singing into the glade, 
who carried a rote. 

I have little here, he said, indicating his bread and cheese, but you 
are welcome to share with me. 

The young man sat down smiling, and Sir Rabul saw that he was 
fair and handsome, and, when he spoke, that he was, perhaps, a 
chevalier. But no, the other replied, I am, as you might guess, 
good friar, a minstrel, a joculator, and I travel alone to Rouen to 
visit a good friend, a clerk of the Priory of St. Gervais, who sets 
down for me in proper form He tales I come by on my way from 
castle to castle. 

And he began to talk ‘ane his art, explaining that for his part 
he had never been content to render the repertoire that contented 
most minstrels—the moth-eaten tales of Roland, of Tristan and 
Yseult, of Flore and Blanchefleure, but sought always for the 
materials of new tales. 

For art, you must know, lives, and the means whereby a tale is 
told change, for in the telling is the art. Thus I may entertain my 
noble audience with melopoeia, half reciting, half singing, my poem; 
or I may recite without any twanging at all, unwinding my tale in 
pleasant lines of assonance. And he said that he had come from the 
castle outside Caudebec, at Villequier, where he had been refused 
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admission, but had come by a mighty tale: It i this tale which 
he was carrying to his friend of the Priory of St. Gervais that he 
might make a geste of it. . . . For this reason, Ijmean the freshness 
of my gestes, I am welcome everywhere. ‘But, he added, one must 
have a quick wit for what makes the tale, recognizing the true 
ingredients, as love, sacrifice, hate, jealousy, and the like. My tale 
from Caudebec tells of all these, and has: ‘death besides, and—who 
knows?—at the end, redemption. 
Then, with a few errors of fact only, the: “joculator told of the 
crime of Sir Rabul. And that, he concluded, is how I call my tale 
\the Crime of Sir Rabul. Do you like it? ! 
\ And: I am Sir Rabul, he replied, acing that he was a friar of 
but a few hours’ standings 
When he fully understood, tears came’ to ‘the, eyes of the young 
man, and he asked forgiveness for the pain he had caused, without 
intention to hurt. And the other thought: He)has a better heart 
than most monks, for he felt the sympathy passing between them, 
back and forth, a strong, invisible force. So he was moved to open 
his heart, for he faced a problem that had: sprung out of the soil of 
self-loathing and remorse, namely, why God allowed the good to 
suffer and to die, the wicked to flourish? 
And he looked with surprise at the smooth face of the young man 
when he replied: So you say Where is God's justice in the world, 
that the good suffer all manner of evil, while’ the wicked flourish? 
Do you not know that he who would temper iron, beats it? And s0, 
God with mortals. Poverty, injustice, disease, and afflictions of the 
heart, all these may be the lot of the virtuous. ‘And so men say, one 
-to~another: Where is God’s justice in the world, that the good 
suffer all manner of evil, while the wicked prosper? 
And taking up his rote, he struck the’ ‘Strings and chanted in a 
sweet voice: f 
The good on God’s great i anvil go, 
This truth, O Friar, you must know, 
The blows that fall from heaven|above 
Temper the soul as blows-of love. 








Then putting his instrument aside: That is how it is, he said. 
The good go on the anvil of God, whose oft-repeated blows of love 
strengthen and temper the soul. But, Sir, he added, the tone of his 
voice softened, you are sad, and I would: very gladly charm you a 
little by my art as some small return for the bread and cheese and 
wine you have shared with me. What would please you? 
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When he was told that he was sad, Sir Rabul knew it; the condi- 
tion became identified by a word; and he thought: How very little 
I know, how small a part of the whole. And he said: There was a 
joculator who came often to my castle who told tales of love, and 
the like, that pleased me. Do you know any such? It would be a 
diversion. 

And the other began without a pause for thought. For, so often 
had he told it, he could have repeated the tale in his sleep. Then, 
slipping the strap of his rote round his neck he began, chanting in 
a soft and vibrant voice; the tired man reclining, his eyes on the 
high branches of the leafless trees. 


VI 

In Spring, it was, in the month of May, a fair young man lay'on 
a green bank by the blue waters of a cool river. There he listened 
to the songs,of a choir of thrushes and felt that he must be in very 
heaven. Around him an orchard, pink and white, flowered like the 
snow, sun-kissed; and as he looked he saw coming towards him 
through the blossom the young maiden whom he knew to be his 
Love. Suddenly a great winged‘ dragon darkened the sky, swooped 
down and bore that maiden away. But Love followed after, riding 
a white horse, caparisoned with flowers, and he took the maiden 
from the dragon and carried her upon his pillion to his flowery 
palace. And the planks of the bridge thereto were of Tales «ard. 
Songs, the beams and ceilings fashioned from the sounds of harps, 
and the arches were of sweet, soft lace of Britanny. The moat was 
made of Sighs and Laments, and in one corner there trickled a little , 
spring made of the tears shed by unnumbered lovers. The doorway 
—ah, good Sir, you must not.think that it was old oak, No, No— 
for it was made of the Sorrows and Hardships that lovers suffer 
to gain their object. Now, a bird who was born without father ` 
or mother guards this palace, and who is continuously reborn in the 
same way, whose name is the Phoenix. Now, the clapper of the 
knocker on the castle door was made of Thought, and this the poor 
young lover clapped, and the bird porter opened to him, and agreed 
to let him in, but on the condition that he should answer a riddle, 
which was: Who is it that is born without father or mother and is 
constantly reborn of itself? And the lover smiled and answered: 
The Phoenix: And he was allowed to enter in. There he saw a 
long hall, with twelve columns, which were the months of the year. 
In this chamber he saw that each young man was with his sweet- 
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heart. They gathered round the visitor and asked him to sing them 

a song, which he did right willingly, beginning: 
In the month of May, 
When the roses bloom uk 


As a reward, for he sang like a thrush,’ a damsel led him into a 
Chamber of Love where he saw two quivers, one filled with leaden 
arrows, the other with golden arrows; the lead lFor Hate, the gold` 
for Love. He chose the golden arrows. '; Then] he was led into a 

\magnificent garden where there was the grave ofja sweet youth who 
‘fought and died for his love, and there the’ ‘birds sang night and day. 
When the maiden had told him the story of the dead youth he 
returned to the hall where he found the God of Love on horseback, 
bringing back to him the maiden carried DE by ithe winged dragon ` 
from, the blossomy orchard. 

He paused, passed his fingers o over the strings. of-his rote, and said, 
with a sigh: From this great joy at seeing her, the lover woke! 

Yes, that is a good tale, well told, thotigh it Jack any meaning, 
being just pretty nonsense. You are wrong. Pretty nonsense? No. 
The tale has beginning, middle and end, and so. contents the hearer, 
leaving behind the seed of a thought. And this is it, he added: all 
is otherwise in life. For there the dragon Circumstance is seldom 
overcome, and never at the last, since he*has th 





e last word, which 
is death. So, too, with sighs and laments: “who bas not known these 
in the quest of love? And sorrows and hardships? In life, all is 
broken, or unfinished, or becoming; a man grows old and life is 
finished with him. But is he finished with: ‘life? Why, no, for what- 
ever projects he had, none has been brought to { fruition. Thus the 
poet's greatest song remains for ever unsung,. ‘the mason’s master- 
piece of stone lies in the darkness of the doorless womb of his brain. , 
“And so with all who practise the sister arts, and with those, too, 
who strive to learn the art of government, ‘of war; of love. For these 
enterprises ten thousand years were not enough. 

But what seed was left by your tale? . 3 

The seed? Why, the great bird, the phoenix, who has entice 
father nor mother, but renews himself forever. We knock with the 
knocker of thought, the Phoenix opens. . | What is this? A bird? 
Why, no, but a symbol. Behind the great, curved beak, the agate 
eyes, is concealed the mystery of memory, of what was, is, and is to be. 

The joculator got to his feet and slung his rote. Did I say a 
thousand years? he asked. Why, a cycle,of a thousand thousand 
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years would not be enough for this great feast of life, of which Fate 
throws us this little crumb, a paltry brevity of years. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
I 

In this way, with good will on both sides, they parted, the jocu- 
lator taking the path that led to Rouen, Sir Rabul that which went 
deeper into the heart of the woods. i 

That young man, he told himself, as he took his way conscious of 
the encumbrance of his habit, the unwonted sandals on his bare feet, 
and still more, of the hair shirt that chafed intolerably; that young 
man looks inward, whereas I look outward. And this was a discovery 
he had made, that some look in upon themselves, while others out, 
like lamps that shine, all unaware of their beam. There is, he told 
himself, a realm within the heart, the mind, of man, vast as that 
which lies external to his being. I have always acted, never have I 
given thought to ought. How strange that the young joculator 
understood better than the prior and the monk. Those men of re- 
ligion are not better—No, are not so good as the smiling stripling 
who recited and sang only to amuse and not to preach God, but 
who yet had parables to tell, and the power to see into my heart. 
And he considered: If I mastered the letters, then I might read, and 
if I read, so come to adventure in the minds of other men, of men 
who lived long before I was born? And how hard to believe, he 
thought, that the world went on as now, with heat of summer, and 
winter's frost, sowing and harvesting, mating and foaling, with wars,. 
and the shedding of blood: and I was not. ` 

When the sun went down, Night went first to the woods and 
waited there, presently to step out with the stars to quench with 
her sable cloak the last light of dying day. 

And he was tired. .. . 

It is too dark now to prepare any place at all. Well, I have slept 
rough many a time before, in France, in Hungary, in Bulgaria, and 
in -the Kingdom of Jerusalem. ... And he threw himself on the 
ground. But at once he recalled himself to his duty, and rose, and 
kneeling, prayed; but being unaccustomed to this gesture of the soul, 
he knew no form of prayer that he could say, and so remained still, 
looking up through the trellis of the trees to the dark sky, hoping 
God might understand. ` 
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Towards the evening of the second day he came to a glade in the 
forest well suited to his purpose. There was, upon one side, an out- 
crop of chalky cliff in which was a fissure or little natural cave very 
easily adapted as an eremitical cell; and near it, a small clear stream 
of spring water. That night, again, he slept rough; but at dawn he 
rose and set to work. 

No man could labour in this thing, he told himself, and he put 
the hair shirt off, thinking: Suffering teaches much, but may be an 
impediment. Then he cut saplings with his knife and enclosed in 
wicker the mouth of his cave. When this was done he went in and, 
making use of a natural ledge, hewed slowly with his knife at the 
soft chalk until he had made the semblance of a tiny altar. Upor 
this he set the small crucifix which was his only possession in thi 
world besides his water bottle, his satchel and his knife. And next! 
and by the same method, he contrived a narrow bed of chalk. 

In this way, as a thousand years before him repentant sinners ha 
gone from the splendours and wickedness of Alexandria to th 
mountainous solitudes of the desert of the Nile, Sir Rabul embrace 
the eremitical way of life; the member of no religious Order,'o 
serving no other Rule than expiation through pain and renunci 
tion. 

There, in the little glade in the forest, living on what he coul 
find, on nuts and roots, and soon going further afield to beg his food 

~—what greater humiliation for a feudal knight?—of those whose 
lives were sustained by the forest, as hewers of wood, and burners 
of charcoal. 


n : 

With the passage of time, the hermit and his story became widely 
known, and his cell a place of pilgrimage; and soon marvels were 
reported, as that he possessed the power to heal by touch; that he 
was visited by night by the great virgins of the Church; that he 
moved through the air. Gifts of food were left beside his wattle 
wicket, and he never went in want. 

Only his vow held him. For this eremitical way of life was not 
natural to one used to vigorous physical activity. Only his vow held 
him. And there came days when he sat without a thought in his 
mind, with only his memories, and the contemplation of the ruins 
of his life. All the strength that had made him a good soldier, an 
able administrator. of his castle and lands, had been enlisted upon 
the side of his vow to keep it inviolate. l 
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And violence being natural to him, he became violent towards 
his own person, increasing his austerities. He sought about for ob- 
jects for the exercise of the virtue of charity, striving to acquire 
merit by these means; yet with the inner knowledge that this way 
of life was not a progress towards redemption, but self-destruction. 
But all around the countryside the legend of the holy hermit grew; 
and in this way he became the object of veneration for the nuns of 
the Convent of Yerville, and presently the object of their charities, 
also. ` 

There came, at first, two aged women, bringing gifts of food which 
they deposited beside his wicker wicket, doing this without any kind 
of salutation, But presently words were exchanged between the 
lonely man and the lonely women. He told them that he would 

erive spiritual food, were they to pray for him before his little 
Itar, In this way the first of the nuns of the Convent of Yerville 
mtered the far-famed cell of the hermit-knight of the Forest of 
rontomme. ‘They found it lacking in much, and reporting the 
verty of the holy man to the Prioress, they returned presently, first 
ith a fine altar cloth, then with a warm blanket spun and wove by 
ne of their number. And remarking the smell that came from him, 
hey added a salve to their gifts, for though they knew nothing of 
ose sores which festered upon his tortured body, they were not 
nfamiliar with like austerities among their own Sisterhood. 

Then, one day, there came with an old nun one who was not old, 
but young and fresh. And she looked intently at the hermit, and 
her eyes went over all his cell, taking in every detail. And she sighed, 
and putting forth a hand, straightened the tumble of his narrow 
bed, saying to him in a small, shy voice: The blanket, is it as you 
would have it? For I made it and would know. ` 

And he then looked at her, thinking: What in God’s name does 
this flower among these ancient thistles? And they held each other 
in a glance that was the eternal exchange of man and woman. And 
he thought: It were better that this one came not again. And she 
was saying in her secret heart: Were all that dirty mat of hair 
removed, the face beneath would be a handsome one. And she 
sighed inwardly, and she did not come again, but only the old nuns 
long past desire, as no longer desirable. 


Iv 

There lived in the forest, a league distant from his cell, a char- 
coal burner who practised the age-old secrets of his craft in a little 
dell. This man had a wife. One day in autumn she came to the 
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hermit asking him to come with her to their hut since her husband 
was dying and desired’ to make confession. So he went. But when 
they arrived at the place the poor man was already dead. And the 
poor woman wept bitterly, for, poor childless soul, her man had 
been for her both mate and child. And suddenly she was afflicted 
with a blindness. Now, this blindness was unlike that blindness 
which smites the children of the poxéd, nor was it that blindness 
which creeps as a film over the balls of the eyes of the old as though 
to preserve them from the great darkness of the tomb. The widow 
of the charcoal-burner saw nothing, yet her eyes remained bright 
and wide in their deep sockets, so that it was as though a good lamp 
gave out no light. 

When news of the poor woman’s strange affliction became known, 
many remedies were proposed by those who came to comfort her; 
each of which, it was averred, would restore the widow’s sight. Thus 
one suggested certain simples, another the laying on of hands by a 
Lord Abbot, another contact with a holy relic, and yet another a 
pilgrimage to the Well of St. Valery-en-Caux. And the poor widow 
listened in'the dark, thanking them, sitting there in the dim green 
light with folded hands, like the old whose strength has been stolen 
by the years. 

One day as Sit Rabul, the hermit, went to take her some part of 
the little that he had—for the poor widow was now dependent on 
others for her food-—he found her asleep. So he called her by name, 

~erying: Good Mother Vernet, wake up! And she awoke at once 
and stared at him, and her blindness was cured. 

Now, although Sir Rabul had no knowledge at all of the cause 
of this marvel, and no part in it, the tale was carried far and wide 
over Normandy, so that his fame as a holy man and worker of 
wonders increased. And it was the poor widow, more than any 
other, who confirmed it that the holy man of the glade had cured her 
by some process of miracle. This she believed, and with some reason, 
for was not her vision restored by the sound of his voice? 

This she told not from mendacity, but building, little by little 
upon first invention, until in her mind the imaginary became as the 
real tales of the hermit knight. 

One related how that one early morning coming upon him in 
prayer, or ecstasy, she had removed his shirt and washed it, and 
returned towards evening with the washed article to find him still 
in prayér, and so, without disturbing at all his absorption in God 
and the angels of heaven, she had put it upon him. 

It was some such story as she had heard tell, along with many 
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another of the same colour; and, walking through the trees to the 
hermit’s cell, she had imagined in her mind how it would be were 
this to happen in her case. And from that small seed of fantasy, 
watered by desire, had come the story; and within a week she 
believed it was so, and was bruiting a wonder tale about the country- 
side. 

Ignorance and Credulity form a true and abiding marriage, whose 
partners are found ever in company. 


v 

One day, when Sir Rabul had been three years at his expiation, 
there came, stirring the autumnal leaves, that Prior of St. Gervais, 
in Rouen, who had consecrated him in the Priory church. He had 
heard stories of Sir Rabul, and, these persisting, had taken it upon 
himself to learn the truth at first hand, if that might be. For the 
appearance in a diocese of a holy man is an event for vigilance on 
the part of ecclesiastical authority, since, besides the accepted hypo- 
thesii of the vulgar, there remain for investigation the alternative 
possibilities of diabolic activity or imposture. 

So there is some truth in it, at least, he said, peering Bigh the 
wicket into the little cell of chalk? And he stood there, a fat and 
comfortable man, and laughed silently, saying presently: My poor 
fellow, it must be that unknown to me you have taken also the vow 
of reclusion, that you live in this vile way. Or Have you been 
study ing in some Book of Hours those pictures which show the cells 
of hermits? If so, I assure you that they come out of the fond 
imaginations of those good illuminators who paint them on full 
bellies. 

By now he was in the cell, almost filling it with his bulk and 
. great vitality, changing its poor character until the hermit felt him- 
self suddenly in a strange place. The Prior looked about him, full 
of curiosity, but with some degree of contempt, his eyes moving 
from the chalk bed to the little altar of chalk, with its cloth made 
beautiful by the neédlework of the nuns of St. Yerville. 

Or are you set upon the emulation of Saint Antony in holy 
austerities? he enquired; and speaking more to himself than to the 
other: I doubt if there could be found in all Christendom another 
such cell as this. And he sat heavily on the hard bed. Indeed, he 
said, it is these same pictures which have created everywhere the 
error which you have here embraced in practice. This is far from 
the proper eremitical way of life, and little good can come of it. 
For the proper eremitical way is not a preoccupation with self- 
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inflicted pains and hardships and denials. Why should it be so? 

And the Prior began to expound the matter with authority: The 
hermit leaves the world to seek God. He can have no other purpose. 
And to that end he has one great necessity, his heart being pure, 
that is, leisure in which to meditate in peace. And that he will do ` 
best in reasonable comfort; and so it is that we find in the cells of 
most who follow the eremitical way to God, decent comforts and, 
at times, a servant who attends to the hermit’s needs. By that means, 
the hermit is redeemed pom those nags of the world made upon all 
who live in it. 

Time had dulled the wits of Sir Rabul, and only very slowly did 
the Prior’s words convey any meaning to him. 

Now he said, speaking slowly and humbly, like a child: When 
Saint Antony wished to know anything he prayed to God, and God 
told him. How did he? With words? In what language? he asked. 

The Prior shrugged his shoulders in irritation, for, it seemed to 
him, that it was with a fool that he had to deal. Ob, in more ways 
than one, by visions, by words, and by the investment in him of 
supernatural powers, such as seeing over the horizon, and the like, 
he said. 

Sir Rabul gazed at the speaker in silence, thinking: I cannot 
achieve it, and he felt a dull sort of despair. It is not for me, this 
way to God, nothing comes to me out of contemplation, he said, 
only a great emptiness. 

That is spiritual dryness. It is hard to bear, but better than great 
temptation. Devils came and plagued Saint Antony. I think you 
have no devils here? and he looked about the cell as though some 
shape might become visible in its soft light. And this suffering, he 
continued, thinking of the emaciated condition to which the virile 
man who had come to him three years since had been reduced. 
And this suffering, tell me, has it not become a source of pleasure 
to you? 

Sir Rabul considered for a little, then replied: Yes, I think that 
it has. It is the price I pay for the boon I hope to receive when 
God wills. Therefore, only show me more ways whereby I can 
inflict upon myself yet more suffering and I will pray for your soul 
to the Queen of Heaven. And, incontinently, he wept. 

The Prior waited a space; then he asked: But how can it be that 
that which affords you pleasure constitutes pain; is that not a con- 
tradiction? Surely! What was formerly a trial has become a source 
of pleasure. You enjoy your suffering, therefore, every pang should 
remind you B self-indulgence. 


x 
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At this, pondering it awhile, Sir Rabul lifted up his wasted face, 
matted with unkempt beard: In seeking to share the suffering of 
Our Lord am I indeed gratifying the wishes of my wretched heart? 
he enquired. And the Prior, signifying his agreement, the poor 
man wrung his hands in anguish of spirit: Then I am all undone, 
he cried, since there is no remedy for my misery. 

You must suffer, the Prior replied, his voice now gentler, but in 
other ways. Now, consider the matter. You have mortified the flesh. 
Very well. Good. Now, you must mortify the spirit. This is the 
higher and more subtle form of holiness. Brother Ass, the Body, 
Shall ride your proud soul into submission. 

And he began, at a tangent, to discourse of the outside world, 
watching the other narrowly. There would be no proper conquest 
of the Infidel, he said, until those armies that crusaded into the East 
were better managed. Proper organization of any great enterprise 
is essential to its success, of which Holy Church herself was the 
supreme example. The present army in the Holy Land is little 
better than a rabble. And he passed on, having touched a little the 
theme he used as bait, to other matters, as though casually, as one 
talks for talk’s sake, but in craftiness, since all he said was calculated 
to evoke in the mind of Sir Rabul images of the great world beyond 
his cell, and the enclosing green shield of the forest. 

These movements of peoples, a weft that passes to and fro over 
the warp of Europe and Lesser Asia, will yield one day a design, he 
said. Peoples will know peoples, and by acquiring the languages of 
their neighbours undo the curse of Babel in some part, and forge, 
perhaps, a single Christian realm, based on faith and reason and 
love. 

And he continued that it had been reported to him how Christian 
children in Jerusalem were learning the tongue of the Saracen, while 
those of the Saracen people were learning that of Charlemagne. 

It is by such means, he continued, that the acerbities natural to 
mankind, the cruellest of all God’s species, may be softened with the 
passing of many years, until that foretold consummation when the 
infidel lion shall lie down with the Christian lamb. r 


vI 
Thus, artfully, keeping his talk off the theme of war, he whetted 
Sir Rabul’s appetite for more. And,-watching the effect gf his talk, . 
how that appetite increased in the other for this great World upon’ 
which he had turned his back, he continued blandly: Yes, the sword 
does not destroy alone, but also creates. It’s well to Ponce that; 
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as, also, the words of Christ Himself, namely, I come not to bring 
peace, but the-sword. 

And presently, he called Ho there! to his man, who waited in the 
glade with the horses, and he went out. 

Sir Rabul went, also, to the door of his cell to look. He saw the 
horses, one a great chestnut, one roan with great liver spots, and 
a fine diamond blaze. And he went towards them, and extending a 
hand, felt their coats upon which had dried the sweat of the exertions 
of the upward way. And he smelt the smell of horse, of sweat and 
urine and droppings, and his past life rose before him like a mirage, 
and he experienced a fearful yearning. 

And as the Prior mounted, he took his stirrup strap in his hand, 
loving the feel of the leather, and said in a low voice: Father, you 
have not said by what means should I mortify the spirit? 

And the Prior, settling his rump into the deep saddle, looked down 
and smiled: By works, he replied. By what works? Sir Richard 
asked, full of misery, loath to see the horses go. God will reveal that 
to you, he said. If not today, perhaps tomorrow. And he pricked 
his horse and went, his great bulk moving with the rhythm of his 
horse, and so out of sight among the trees of the path that led to 
Rouen. And Sir Rabul stood and watched until the two riders were 
out of sight. 


Vu . 
_ Then, suddenly, with a shout, he cried: J have it! I have it! 
I have heard the voice of God! And he ran, stumbling, because of 
his weakness, to his cell, and kicking away the wicker wicket, he 
went in and flung off his habit, unbuckled the hair shirt, wrenching 
it from the festers of his wounds, and DPE it with an imprecation 
into the glade. 

In this way Sir Rabul returned to the world, half running, and 

~talking as he ran. 

And next day, coming to do some service to the holy man whose 
virtue had restored her sight, the widow of the charcoal-burner 
found the hair-shirt where it lay, dark with the dried blood of the 
saint. And she carried it to the Prioress of the Convent of Saint 
Verville, with a tale. 

She had, she averred, seen the shadowy form of a running man 
towards dusk on the evening before. And as he ran, he called to 
God. 

What did he call to God? asked the Prioress. He called to God to 
take him, she replied, after a pause. To take him? repeated the 
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Prioress. Yes. And then, what? And, she said, throwing out her 
arms, the gnarled fingers of her hands splayed: He seemed to vanish, 
Mother. To vanish? Where? In the woods? In the air? And, yes, 
she said, it was like that: into the air. 

In this way the hair shirt of the hide of the murdered horse 
Goliath came into the hands of the Community of St. Verville and 
the Prioress, having in secret adjusted the shirt about her person, 
having worn it for a day and a night, removed it, and, lovingly, 
placed it in the reliquary, putting it reverently next the nail from 
the true cross upon one side, and next that phial.in which were 
two tears of the Magdalene, upon the other. 


O my Sweet, My Beloved, where is God hid? 
Where Christ the King? 


Boox 3. THE SHIP'S BOY OF “LA TRINIDAD”. 
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HREE books dealing with art from dissimilar angles have 

come to hand. First, there is the beautifully produced volume 

of Rowlandson drawings (Avalon Press, 25s.) with a scholarly 

text by Adrian Bury whose reputation as writer on art has 

been growing these twenty or more years. For me, Rowlandson and 
Hogarth are the two pre-eminently English artists. Both have 
tremendous zest; both are of the people. and for that reason, perhaps, 
so well understand the common life all about them. Both have left 
pictorial records of their times that endure for the dual reason that 
they possess artistic excellence, and historical value as documentaries. 
“For at least thirty-five years,” writes Mr. Bury, “Rowlandson was 
the recorder of every kind of social activity. A Londoner born, the 
son of a tradesman in Old Jewry, he was to enjoy to the full the 
‘antics of gregarious humanity. Eighteenth century London was a 
highly coloured confusion of beauty and squalor, in which the 
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patrician mansion lay cheek by jowl with the gin-palace, bagnio, 
coffee house and gambling den. The gilded coach rumbled along 
roads that were little wider than ‘alleys. The sedan-chair, bearing 
the lady of fashion, rubbed shoulders with the excitable mob.” 

Such was the scene that delighted the quick eye of Rowlandson 
and made him its supreme chronicler in drawing and water colours. 
“When we look at Rowlandson’s work as a whole,” writes Mr. Bury, 
“a definite epoch takes form and life, and we are privileged to enter 
into the graces, humours, refinement, brutality and agnosticism of a 
very virile moment in the life of the British people.” 

Mr. Adrian Bury has written a scholarly study of Rowlandson. 
He understands him, perhaps, because there is in himself something 
of the Eighteenth century man. The book is beautifully produced 
and illustrated by numerous examples of Rowlandson’s drawings in 
collotype. 

My next book is concerned rather with the artist than with his 
art. It is Jaime Sarbartes’ Picasso, an intimate portrait. It is pub- 
lished by H. W. Allen at 1s. 6d. and is well illustrated as may be 
judged by the picture on page 208. This is a sort of Picasso In His 
Slippers, for the author has done for his former employer and friend 
what Gsell did for Anatole France under similar circumstances. But 
Sabartes has not adopted Gsell’s method, having, plainly, a less 
qualified admiration for his subject that Gsell for the strange old 
man of the Villa Said. Here is hero worship, but not uncritical 
adulation. Here, too, is humour and understanding, and a balanced 
attitude towards the Master. 

Over along period Sabartes was one of Picasso’s favourite models, 
and the portrait reproduced on page 208 goes some way towards ex- 
plaining why. This portrait belongs to Picasso’s ‘Blue’ period, when 
he was working in Paris. ‘“Unwittingly,” writes M. Sabartes, “I 
was serving as the model for the picture, a portrait about which I 

retain two distinct memories: the memory of my unpremeditated 
pose, in the cafe, at the moment . . . and the impression I received 
a few days later in the studio on the Boulevard Cliche. The canvas 
was facing the wall when I arrived. When Picasso put it up on the 
easel, I was astonished to see myself just as he had surprised me in 
the cafe, in that passing moment of my journey through life.” This 
is one of the four portraits of the author painted by Picasso between 
1901 and 1940. 

M. Sabartes tells the anecdote of the effect upon Picasso of a 
discoloured old shop sign painted on tin and weather by many 
seasons, as he saw it transfigured by the setting sun. “I have never 
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From Picasso: an Intimate Portrait 
by Jame SABARTÉS, 
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in any museum seen a picture as beautiful as this one,” he cries. 
It is not a pose. It is not a pose. It is impossible to.doubt the artist’s 
sincerity about this any more than one can doubt it in the case of 
the old woman. 

“Going down the Avenue des Pilleuls, we usually passed by a very ~ 
wrinkled, dirty, and ragged old woman who smiled at us . . . When 
he saw her Picasso would quicken his pace, saying: 

““Have you ever seen anything more’ beautiful than that old 


woman? ... I am sure that she has never washed . . . There you 
have an honest-to-goodness old woman! She powders herself with 
dust . . . Sembla un bolet d'aquest terrer (She looks like a mush- 


room that has grown on the spot.) How Velezques would have loved 
to meet her! One should paint her exactly as she is. Underneath 
she is like anybody else, but she belongs to the school of filth. See 
how she laughs because we're looking her over. ‘Good evening . . . 
How do you do? . . . Getting along? . . . Good, very good ...’’” 

One feels very strongly that one would like Picasso. When one 
puts down this intimate, astutely-observed record of a long intimacy, 
one has the illusion that one has already made his acquaintance. 

Now I come tq the last of these three books on art, and a most 
remarkable book; it is. From Cave Painting to Comic Strip, is 
authentic Hogben, signed on every page in luminous ink by the 
genius of the authpr. Is genius too high a word to use of Lancelot 
Hogben? Perhe perhaps not. Mathematics for the Million 






achieved the neaf airacle in making that subject clear to the greatest 
dunderhead, from the other thing; for that book made compre- 
hensible to millions, mysteries of calculation previously past all 
understanding. 


This new Dook comes from Max Parrish & Co. (g18.). It is lavishly 
illustrated in colour, line and half-tone—e11 plates—has fine end- 
papers, extra-board covers, and is, in fact, an outstanding example 
of carefully designed book production. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IMMORTAL DIAMOND: Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Edited by Norman WEYAND, S.J. 


Sheed and Ward, pp. xxvi, 451. 215. 
Reviewed by PROFESSOR H. V. ROUTH 


In literary history Hopkins is the outstanding anomaly of the 
twentieth century. He was born when Victorian poetry had just 
entered on its long triumphal career, in 1844, and he died in 1899 
when Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, Fitzgerald, and Matthew Arnold 
were still at the height of their influence. At the age of 24 he became 
a Jesuit, and though he wrote intermittently, none of his work was 
in sympathy with the poetic atmosphere. In fact hardly anything was 
published, though much was privately admired and criticised by his 
personal friends Bridges, Patmore, and Dixon. His Poetical Works 
were not published till 29 years after his death and a second edition 
did not appear till twelve years later, in 1930. Then his fame began 
suddenly to rise like a phoenix from the ashes and by the end of 
1945 no Jess than 508 books, essays and specific allusions are to be 
recorded; and “the cry is still they come”. 

What is the explanation of this unexpected though inevitable 
development? In the first place, as Bridges had foreseen, a new era 
of poetry was on the way, and was concentrate@yon the suggestive 
and stimulating management of technique, thearts of pictorial- 
phraseology and innuendo which give a shock of surprise. The 
reader, thoroughly alert, is thereby prepared for the‘echo of a deeper 
creative note. It need not be added that Hopkins’ experiments in 
prosody and imagery were profoundly provocative, in ‘fact baffling. 
So he appealed to the technicians and adventurers. In the next 
place the story of his austere ascetic life, his supposed tension 
between the Jesuit discipline and the passion for poetic beauty, his 
alleged self-suppression, ill-health, fits of despondency, and his love- 
able oddities, all added an irresistibly human romance to his literary 
career, 

So he became a theme for the experts who had also a sense of 
human nature. Thirdly, it happened that during the inter-war 
period, a hope for enlightenment began to trickle through the new 
Intelligensia which realised that their age had nearly lost its way. 
There developed a disbelief in the all-sufficiency of science, and the 
desire for a more spiritual outlook which might raise the soul to 
some intuitive consciousness of a Divine Scheme, such as prevailed 
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in the Middle-Ages, and still survived in the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘There was a guilty suspicion that civilised men were re- 
sponsible for the misfortunes that befell. Consequently some of 
those who studied the “high seriousness” of Hopkins, nay more his 
“highly patterned verbal orchestration”, his emotional intensity, 
“the bleak heights of spiritual night with God”, began to realise 
that his complex and sometimes eccentric verbosity (with unstress, 
sprung rhythm and archaic colloquialisms) was really an adventure 
into the Supernatural, that is to say the deepest mystery in touch 
with man’s destiny. 

For all these reasons this Victorian with “his inner-life in hiding” 
might, after all, be the prototype or prophet of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Possibly there was no conflict between his priesthood and his 
poetry. Contrary to appearance, his writing might be an attempt to 
“give beauty back to God, beauty’s self and beauty’s giver”. 

These possibilities had already been explored and explained by 
academic critics and churchmen; notably from 1835 onwards; nearly 
always with sympathy, insight and erudition. But the individual 
commentator is necessarily limited to the angle nearest his own 
mind. 

Hence the essential value of Immortal Diamond, which is not so 
much in the literary criticism (though that is welcome), but in the 
unification of atmosphere and background. As John Pick (author 
of a previous book) says “the following essays are contributed by 

men whose lives are’ lived within the traditional framework of 
- Hopkins’ own religigus ideals and who have therefore a sympathy 
and insight with which the world of modern criticism is all too un- 
familiar.” / Í 


f 
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THE COMMON ASPHODEL by ROBERT GRAVES 


z 


; Hamish Hamilton, 158. net. 
/ ; Reviewed by J. MIDDLETON MURRY 

Mr. Graves has an original mind. He sees familiar things as 
strange. In consequence, one can find interest—and less frequently, 
but not rarely—positive illumination throughout his many-faceted 
dissertations on poetry. Even when he is most opinionated, he is 
stimulzting. He is never stupid. And he has gathered a remarkable 
amount of out of the way knowledge. Occasionally, he is over- 
whelmed by it: but for the most part he deploys it easily and amus- 
ingly. He has been reproached with inaccuracy, by experts, in the 
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various provinces of knowledge across which he flies: but I do not 
think it matters very much. J, for example, was momentarily 
irritated by his saying that “Keats, in a letter, mentions peppering 
his own tongue to bring out the smoothness of claret”. No letter of 
Keats contains any such thing. The story is Haydon’s, and (I believe) 
apocryphal. But this carelessness in detail does not prevent Mr. 
Graves from saying a number of wise things about Keats’s poetry. 

Sometimes, I think his elucidations far-fetched-—in particular in 
his analysis of Shakespeare. I find myself in entire agreement with 
his criticism of Milton: and, by and large, his defence of “modernist” 
poetry seems to me sane and helpful. But personal agreement or 
disagreement does not affect the value of the book. Its function is 
to limber up the intelligence with regard to poetry, and it does it 
admirably. It is an enormous relief from the pedantry into which 
most serious criticism of poetry has now fallen. 


PLOUGHMAN’S WISDOM by Norman CAREW 


Faber & Faber, 158. net. 
Reviewed by J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


As the title indicates, this is a reply to the book of the American 
farmer, Mr. Edward Faulkner, called Ploughman’s Folly, arguing 
that the use of the disc-harrow only is the lest means of retaining 
and improving humus, and that the use of the plough—above all, 
the deep plough, is positively harmful. Mr.\Carew’s reply, based 
on his experience as a grower of sugar-cane in iji, is in some ways 
equally revolutionary. He contends that the primary benefit of 
ploughing is the promotion of the rise of deep soil-water and 
secondarily of the oxygen-supply to the roots of the\growing plant. 
His book is thus less a defence of the plough, as such‘(which indeed 
hardly needs to be made in this country), than of the pene of 
continuous subsoiling. 
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COLLECTED POEMS by Epwarp Tuomas. Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d. 
Reviewed by BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


Living a mile inland, I have often thought on a still night after 
rough weather that I could hear the sea. Doubtful at first, by sub- 
missive listening I have then found not only that that far murmur 
was indeed what I supposed, but that it filled the night and the | 
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So & _ mas’ poetry requires a similar submission and 
oF . It is the quietest of poetry; to an impatient 
ò 


. Like his own mill-water, 


Tts.. A naught 
Compai.d with thought 
And talk and noise of labour and of play’; 


but an ear willing to listen intently and alone is possessed and 
haunted by its music. 


‘I sat in the sun listening to the wind alone, 
Thinking there could be no old song so sad 

As the wind’s song; but later none so glad 

Could I remember as that same wind’s song 

All the time blowing the pine boughs among . . .” 


Sad? Or glad? It is a question lying deep in the springs of this 
poetry, which is so intensely the poetry of loneliness and of a re- 
conciliation almost, but never quite, attained. When Wordsworth 
observed how exquisitely the external. world is fitted to the mind, 
he drew comfort from the observation; Edward Thomas might have 
made the same observation, but the comfort would have been in- 
complete, the unease would have remained: 


‘and now I might f T ne i 


~ And happy be as earth is beautiful, 
Were I some other .. .’ 


This irresolution—this surrender and recoil—is a theme woven into 
the very fabric of his poems, and is, moreover, what gives them their 
peculiar and haunting quality. It is further imaged with subtlest 
art in their forms and rhythms, loose, deceptively casual, as un- 
emphatic as a whisper, yet as binding as a spell: 


‘too sharp, too rude, 
Had been the wisest or the dearest human voice. 
What I desired I knew not, but whate’er my choice ` 
. Vain it must be, I knew. Yet naught did my despair 
But sweeten the strange sweetness, while through the wild air 
All day long I heard a distant cuckoo calling 
And, soft as dulcimers, sounds of near waters falling, 
And, softer, and remote as if in history, 
Rumours of what had touched my friends, my foes, and me.’ 
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How deep Edward Thomas’ surrender was, every R 
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poetry must know, despite the irresolution of which I hav 
His were not eyes which ‘condemned the earth they looked u 
they looked with gratitude and love, and therefore penetratingly. 
‘Long-looking, long-desiring, long-loving—these’, Mr. de la Mare says 
in his beautiful foreword to this volume, ‘win at last to the inmost 
being of a thing’. It is true. Because of this long-looking and long- 
loving the English country lives for us in these poems as in few 
others: the essential England, quiet, unspectacular, ageless, ancient, 
and as fresh as yesterday. The Manor Farm, The Combe, Adlestrop, 
The Mill-Water, March, February Afternoon (with its ‘roar of 
parleying starlings’), Women He Liked (with the stormcock ‘that 
travellers hear from the slow-climbing train’): poems such as these, 
and there are many more, we make, as it were, a private claim upon, 
being Englishmen, as we most surely do also upon that delicious 
piece of humorous mythological imagining called Lob. 


The excellence of art is its fidelity—to the thing felt and to the 
thing seen. Thus in October: 


‘the wind travels too light 
To shake the fallen birch leaves from the fern’; 


or in Haymaking: 


~ ` ‘The swift with wings and tail as sharp and narrow 
As if the bow had flown off with the arrow’; 


or in Zt Rains: 
‘on its fine stalk 
Twilight has fined to naught, the parsley flower 
Figures, suspended still and ghostly white’; 


or in Sowing: 
‘the hour 
Between the far 
Owl's chuckling first soft cry 
And the first star’. 


Such phrases are the commonplaces of this poetry; in them the liv- 
ing word ig united with a beautiful exactness of observation. 

In a few conversation-poems, such as Wind and Mist, The New 
Year, The Chalk Pit, in which the verse (unrhymed) lapses along 
with as little pause or emphasis as a stream, it is easy to think that 
one sees something of the manner of Thomas’ friend Robert Frost. 
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Perhaps one does; but the resemblance is superficial, and even in 
these few poems goes no deeper than dress; for Edward Thomas’ 
poetry is profoundly individual and wholly his own. He belonged to 
no school and followed no fashion. Affinities he had, but owned no 
influence, except what he had secretly assimilated and made his own 
—and that is the way of growth for all men as well as for poets. 
He was individual in what he saw—from the minutest particulars 
(‘the wren’s hole was an eye that looked at him’: ʻI like the dust 
on nettles’) to wind in trees or the sky’s sweep; and he was indivi- 
dual in why he loved it—which was, indeed, simply because it was 
that and nothing else; he was individual in his compassion for the 
hunted amongst beasts—-the badger in the combe, ‘that most ancient 
Briton of English beasts’—and for the luckless amongst men: 
‘all who lay under the stars, 
Soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice’, 


and above all, perhaps, he was individual in that, having so rich an 
inheritance, he yet remained one of the disinherited. Behind all 
the beauty he drank through eye or ear, and loved as few poets have 
loved, and made his own and ours, there remained always the 
question, the shadow, the spectre, the hunger unfulfilled. Again and 
again in appears; in The Glory: 

‘I hope to find whatever it is I seek, 

d Hearkening to short-lived, happy-seeming things 

That we know naught of ... 

Or must I be content with discontent . : 

As larks and swallows are perhaps with wings?’ 


in Home: 
‘This is my grief. That land, 
My home, I have never seen; 
No traveller tells of it, 
However far he has been .. .’ 


in Beauty: 
‘There I find my rest, and through the dusk air 
Flies what yet lives in me. Beauty is there’— 
not “I’—but “what yet lives in me”. 


It is this hovering of dark wings which gives much of its poignancy 

‘to his bright world of flower and bird and bee, of English skies and 
falling leaves and rain. Under the shadow of them these things, in’ 

' their simple loveliness, are indeed a home, but for a homeless spirit. 
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in apparent conflict with the demands of the common | 
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Some of the poems in this book are of a wider reach than any 
have yet mentioned. ‘See deeply enough and you see musically 
that is true, and pre-eminently true of Edward Thomas; but in mo 
of the poems I have spoken of it is the thing itself—the scene ı 
the sound—-wind and bird- -song, or the crow on the dead oak- tr 
bough—which is sufficient for him, and a delight because it 
precisely thus and not otherwise. They are a recognition of eart 
as it miraculously is, pure in beauty to mind-illumined sense. ] 
these other poems, however, the thing seen’ or heard—-with no le 
exquisite precision—is not the end: it is the image of a deep 
perception. Such poems belong to a farther and higher realm | 
poetry; and when, as in The Unknown Bird, Lights Out, Out : 
the Dark, The Child on the Cliffs, a form has been found equal 
the conception, they are amongst the most beautiful that Edwai 
‘Thomas has written. 

To one reader, at any rate, the re-reading of this book has bee 
a solace and a delight. About new poetry there is apt to be som 
thing a little formidable nowadays, if not forbidding. Even thoug 
it may not ‘if you don’t agree seem to put its hand into its breech 
pocket’, it has, to say the least, a restricted hospitality. But Edwar 
Thomas’ poetry has no design upon us. It either ignores the reade 
or assumes that he is a friend, and will therefore catch the swil 
or the whispered, word. . There is no fashion init. One has no wit 
to place it in time or classify it. It belongs to both yesterday ar 
to-day, like what is left of the English scene which it -chiefly~cel 
brates. 
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Conducted by ANN THOMAS 


T night now the vixen splinters the frosty dark with her sharp 
sighing summons, and the mistletoe on the ancient Blen- 
heim is all that is lush and green in the cold garden. So I. 
sit by the fire and read mostly, it seems, of flowers and birds 
nd animals. f > 

Those who first met Mr. Kenneth Allsop’s work in his account 
of the Little Ringed Plover, Adventure Lit Their Star, will be glad 
that this first-rate collection of stories about birds and animals, called 
The Sun Himself Must Die (Latimer House, 4s. 6d.), came out in 
time for Christmas. Mr. Allsop writes with a sensitivity to colour 
and warmth and life that is seldom found in young writers of to-day. 
His stories of hobby hawks, crows, kingfishers and the like are full 
of his keen observation and true feeling for wild creatures. I can’t 
think’ that any child, man or woman is too old or too young to 
enjoy these exciting tales, 

If I had had the opportunity of reading Chrysanthemums for 
Amateur and Market Grower by F. W. Allerton (Faber & Faber, 153.) 
my garden might have looked less drab. For whether you possess a 
long row of greenhouses, or whether you just like to see a bit of colour 
in your front garden, this book contains almost everything you need 
to know about growing these gay flowers of every variety and colou 
—shock-headed, curly-petalled, or the lovely single open kinds: 
From the science of propagation, soil and fertilising, to the pack- 
ing and marketing, and even the best treatment for cut flowers in 
the house—all are dealt with clearly and thoroughly. There are a 
number of helpful photographs, and some glorious coloured plates 
of brilliant blossoms, 

Travel books, too, are good reading for this time of year, and 
who could do better than go on a journey to Buffer’s End with 
Emett of Punch (Faber. & Faber, 128. 6d.). For here is a selection 
of this delightful artist’s drawings, mostly of his enchanting branch- 
line rolling stock, carrying on regardless in every kind of weather 
and adverse circumstance. To those already familiar with Emett, 
this book will be a joy; and to those who have not travelled with 
him before, let them make up in the good measure offered in this 
collection what they have indeed missed. *Travel with Me, by Eric. 
R. Delderfield (Raleigh Press, 8s. 6d.), is an unusual little book. 
The author is a business man who has travelled by road from Ex- 
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not do so now? 
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Cranks? 


Anti-Vivisectionists are often regarded as cranks. So 
were the early Christians, and ploneers In many other 
fields of endeavour have’ been similarly labelled. 
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- Yet the opposition to the practice of conducting palnful 
experiments on living animals Is not based on sentiment 
or prejudice, but on firm grounds of morality and 
reason. If you have never studied this question, why 


Write for full information to: 
BRITISH UNION FOR THE ABOLITION OF . 
VIVISECTION (B.U.A.V.), 47 Whitehall, London, S W.1 
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mouth to Stratford-on-Avon for a number of years, and has made 
it his hobby to get to know about activities, old and new, of the 
villages and towns through which he drives. He delights in forag- 
ing for unrecorded bits of history, and it is a pleasant privilege to 
travel with the author, calling at an old-established paper-mill, or 
a busy monastery, or stopping to find out the origin of the monu- 
ment of the She-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, which the west- 
bound traveller has often zoomed by before he drops into Wells. 
*Song of Flowers (Staples Press, 10s. 6d.) is a happy collection ‘of 
poems concerned with flowers, set about with as many beautiful 
photographs of trees and blooms, wild and tamed, as you could 
wish. Mr. Lindley Searle has taken the photographs and selected 
the poems from the work of Walter de la Mare, John Clare, Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, Herrick, and many more besides. This is bound 
to be a favourite choice for presents. * Though, to my mind, Miss 
Emma Smith’s first novel, The Far Cry (Macgibbon & Kee, gs. 6d.), 
is not so good a novel as her first book Maidens’ Trip was an account 
of an adventure, it is all the same a strange and original study of 
a rootless child suddenly rushed 
over to India by her indiffer- 
ent father to escape from the 
child’sabsentee mother. Emma 


Smith has a great gift of ex- 
pression, of creating a vivid 
scene, of developing a tense- 
ness between two people; she 
has, too, a sensitive and keen 
touch. Emma Smith is well 
established now and we look 
forward to her going from 
strength to strength. From 
the brilliance of Emma Smith's 
India, I pick up The New 
Naturalist (No. 5) A Journal 
of British Natural History, 
edited by James Fisher (Col- 
lins, 6s.). I have not had the 
luck to come across the Jour- 
nal’s first four numbers, but 
this one, with the theme of 
“Birth, Death and the Sea- 
sons”, is a most attractively, 
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sumptuously produced volume: printed on good solid paper, and‘ 
set in pleasing type, it contains some unusual and beautifully: 
produced photographs of birds, insects, trees, and animals. The; 
hibernating hedgehog picture is well worth 6s. by itself! The} 
articles are as lively and interesting as the first impression of the} 
Journal promises. *The Two Villages by Lord Elton (Collins, 
8s. 6d.) is a grave little book. An account, it is told with many 
relevant digressions, of a day in the author’s life. His reflections on } 
life, art, politics, the past and the present, are sombrely expressed, 
but now and again irradiated by the presence of a Holy Man with 
whom he discusses many things. The serenity of the Holy Man, who 
has the art of calling forth the best in all with whom he speaks, 
is a gentle but sure foil to the author’s disturbing speculations, and 
at the end of the book the reader experiences, with the author, a 
glimmer of quiet accumulated hope for the troubled spirit of the 
world, I could possibly here make a tiresome pun about going 
to earth again with Mr. J. H. Pardoe’s Fox Terriers (Williams & 
Norgate, 78. 6d.)—if I were good at puns. Being an expert on all 
aspects of these game little creatures, Mr. Pardoe writes with en- 
thusiasm and knowledge of their breeding, showing and training. 
There are some good photographs and plenty of useful information 
or the sportsman, breeder and those of us who just keep a fox 
rier to go walks with. *Lastly, So Dear to My Heart by Sterling 
rth (Odhams, 7s. 6d.) is a tender little story of a boy and his 
rainb. I enjoyed it for its picture of a village in pastoral Indiana, 
its catchy folk songs, the bluff and kindly Uncle Hiram, the stern 
but heart-of-gold Granny, the adventures of the boy and the black 
lamb, and the Happy Ending. I know any number of children to 
whom I'd like to give this charming story. 
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EXCERPTS FROM BOOKS REVIEWED 
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THE SUN HIMSELF MUST DIE by KENNETH ALLSOP 
Latimer House, 78. 6d. 
It was a tempestuous spring. As the year grew older so the cold 
increased. Blizzards raced from northern ice wastes to blight and 
ravage the land. The hills were blasted week after week by snow 
winds which howled like bands of gulls through the trees. AIl soft- 
ness was torn away, leaving only the bleak outline of trees against 
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the smarting whiteness of snow. Strange birds, driven before gales 
which scattered snow like salt, arrived in great flocks, Bramblings 

m the birch forests of Asia joined with the chaffinch flocks in the 
irches, while goldfinches wandered down the river banks with red- 


_ polls from nothern Europe, swinging on the blackened thistles. 


[SONG OF FLOWERS 


Bareng and photographed by LINDLEY SEARLE 
Staples Press, 10s. 6d. 


| 
f 
1 From Spear Thistle by John Clare: 
| Its prickly knobs the dews of morn 
l Doth bead with dressing’ rich to ‘see, 
When threads doth hang from thorn to thorn 
Like the small spinner’s tapestry; 
f And from the flowers a sultry smell 

Comes that agrees with summer well. 


a by F. W. ALLERTON. Faber & Faber, 15s. 

} One of the prettiest borders I have ever seen was devoted to spring 

| bulbs and chrysanthemums of all types. ... From July until the 

| hard frosts of November brought winter in 1 real earnest, there wasj 
a most lovely blaze of colour. , 


“MAN ON EARTH.” The next article will appear in the ` 


April — June number. 
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TREASON AND THE SCIENTISTS 


HERE are signs that scientists working on the atomic and 

hydrogen bombs are becoming troubled in their minds. 

One after another, they are justifying themselves. They are 

seeking to prove that no ‘moral responsibility rests upon 
them; that what governments do with the bombs they make is not 
„their concern. Like Pilate, they are washing: their hands. A year 
ago they had, perhaps, some sort of case. Then it was ‘possible’ to” 
argue that the perfection of techniques for the harnessing of the 
power in the atom might yield vast sources of power for peaceful 
purposes. No such argument—one weak in any case—can be ad- 
vanced in self-justification by those scientists who to-day are working 
to make the hydrogen bomb. For this even more terrible weapon 
harnesses powers of nature that can be utilized for the purpose of 
destruction only. 

If the hydrogen bomb is never to be used, then why make it? 
Tf it is to be used, then how can the true character of the enterprise 
be denied? We are told that the.tise of this weapon in any future 
_war menaces not only human life on earth, but the planet Earth : 
herself! Yet scientists ‘are prepared’ to carry on with this work. But 
the question that ordinary people are beginning to ask now is: 
Can such work be justified, either by the governments who sponsor 
it, or by those who carry it out? Surely not. 


-The moral responsibility of the scientist- to society arises from 
ground common to him and the doctor- Both, by reason of know- 
ledge and authority. possess the power of life and death. ‘The 
medical profession acknowledges its moral obligation to preserve 
life in the dedicatory, terms of “the Hippocratic oath taken by every 
member of it. The scientist takes no such oath, admits no such 
ee He pursues his lethal work in what appears to the 
layman to be a sort of moral vacuum. > : 

Curiously enough, it is a scientist, and one associated eich the 
pioneer work ‘on nuclear fission, who has recently raised the moral 


. 
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issue. In his Story of Atomic Energy*, Professor Frederick Soddy, 
F.R.S., has this to say on the moral responsibility of the scientist 
to-day: : 

“\ . , But it is EP for any scientific man any longer to 
ignore “tbe issue, on grounds that before seemed adequate, as being 
one ïn which, by the wisdom of his superiors, he has hitherto been 
about the only professional class in the community not deemed to 
be a party to the use the community may choose to make of his 
brains, and, indeed, expected, as a matter of course, to do as he is 
ordered, like a mere private in the ranks of the economic or military 
forces, as the case may be.” 

In that recent moment when President Truman sanctioned the 
manufacture of the hydrogen bomb he made the most momentous 
political and moral decision of all time. No man can foresee the 
ultimate consequences of that decision. All that we dare predict 
with some sort of certainty is that at that moment in time man on 
earth turned from the path to life and chose the way of death. 
The treason of the scientists became a betrayal in which every man 
and woman in every democracy must accept some part of guilt. 


*Nova Atlantis Press. 
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WINTER'S END |. MURIEL GRAINGER 


Here is strange stirring, . 
Like the earth turning in sleep: 

Like the whirring of wings in a wood, 

Or the small birds’ dance of delight, 
‘Tossed in a grey whirl of rain. 

The world has lain fallow 

In the dark, through a dragging December, 
Lacking this thrust, this pale promise. 
Only faint movements in time: 

-A near-imperceptible murmur. 

But oh, what wonder is waiting 

To blind us beyond our blindness?- 

What sharp, inconceivable glory 

May follow—may find us at last? 


THE OLD KNIGHT . HERBERT PALMERS 


r 
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THINK not of me as old and grey 
With rusted helm and broken shield, 


. But turn your mind to yesterday 


When I rode shining down the field. . 


Think not of me as on the wave 
Of every dark and dire mischance, 
But think of me as strength to save, 
With virtue in my blunted lance. 


Think not of me as leafless bole, 
An old tree stricken by the blast, 
But think of me as spirit, soul— 
Where all of us can meet at last. 


Think not of me as J am now 


‘But as to come—with mended shield, 


And brighter helm upon my brow 
And arms to reach the farthest field. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Lord of the tender tree-top dove, 
Bestow Thy power, and send me peace, 
And by Thy gentleness and love 

From grief and anger bring release!’ 


Invade my landscape, fill the sky, 
Upon my dearth Thy spirit shower! 
Come quick-or-slowly, pass not by, 
Shape all things for the freeing hour! 


Plant green grass in my questing mind, 
Plant blue flowers in my troubled soul, 
Shed silver where sad rivers wind, 

And gold where angry torrents roll! 


Shed snowy quiet across my sky. 


Not sheet of cloud to dread and shun, 
But little wisps of light that fly 
Like feathers to caress the sun! 


*From “The Old Knight’, reviewed on page 285. 


, 
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PARTICIPATION CR CONE: 


RIGHTENED and bewildered the young woman waited’ at 
the reception desk of the Rideau Veterans’ Hospital. Her 
appearance was half-protesque, half-beautiful; she was many 
months pregnant, and appeared to be conscious of her con- 

dition, holding herself even more awkwardly than was necessary. 
There had been no thought of going to a hospital for another 
reason than to bear a child. She fingered the edge of the desk with 
her small hands and half-leaned her weight upon it to rest. 

A girl in white uniform crossed the cubicle and looked at her 
‘with enquiry. 

“I wish to see Mr, 
been made.” y; 

The nurse thumbed under ‘S’ in the card files. “The third floor, 
number 309.” 

“Where is the elevator, please?” 

“There is no elevator, madam. The stairs are at your right.” 

The young woman seemed uncertain about the stairs. “Perhaps 
you would telephone Mr. Sullev’s doctor and tell him that I am 
here?” Ea 

“Which doctor was attending him?” 

“Dr. Teller. He called me this morning.” 

“Oh, Dr. Teller. Yes, he will be in, I think.” Then, perceiving 
the woman’s condition, her professional efficiency changed to the 
greater efficiency of kindness, ““Won’t you sit down?” : 

The nurse spoke quietly into’the telephone. Evidently she had 
contacted Dr. Teller, for she could be heard explaining the situation 
of the waiting woman. There was a long pause, then she said, 
“Ob,” and “will you come down, doctor?” 

She disconnected the line and looked up to where the woman 
stood, listening to the conversation. “Dr. Teller will be here imme- 
diately. Please do sit down,” she said. 

In a few moments the doctor came into the roont: “Mrs. Evan- 
son?” he enquired quickly. , 

“Yes,” the young woman said. “Thank you for coming down.” 

His whole glance observed her condition. For:a moment he 
hesitated to speak, and then, as if the urgency ‘of other business 
compelled him to dispose of this, he replied shortly, “We are too 
late, Mrs.: Evanson. The patient died half an hour ago.” 

She replied simply, “I was afraid it wou id happen that way. Did 
you tell him I was coming?” 





~ Keith Sulley. Arrangements have 
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“Yes, I told him, and he seemed pleased. However, he was in a 
weakened condition. He would not have recognised you if you had 
arrived an hour earlier, which was, of course, impossible. You do 
not wish to see him now, do you?” 

“Oh no, not now. I wished to see him alive, but there is no need 
to see him now.” 

The doctor said, “You will be careful going home. ‘lake it easy, 
won't you, it’s icy,” and walked with her through the hall to the 
main doorway. When he opened the door the winter wind blew 
into her face and stifled any reply she might have made. The dry, - 
new snow and the wind knocking her ill-balanced body forced her 
to choose her path carefully down the dozen steps and around the 
building to the side entrance where the city bus stopped. 

it was a long fifteen minutes before the bus arrived, time enough 
for her fingers and toes to quicken with cold; she was forced to brace 
her mind with thoughts of self-defence against the weather. It was 
not until she had become settled in the thawing atmosphere of the 
bus that the earlier tension returned. Then she huddled into 
herself, while the crowds who had collected during the last two or 
three minutes of her wait were pressed by noisy requests of the driver 
into the rear of the car. There was the animal smell of wet furs, 
hot and foetid against her face, and when she came to her street 
stop she had to push her way through packed bodies. 

‘The wind and the snow again were welcome to her. She walked 
the two blocks with the weather at her back and the compelling 
burden of her home arising like a melody in her thoughts. She 
would prepare a good fire and a good meal, clinging to her secret 
until she could mention it casually sometime, without emotion. 

Her husband came home within a minute of his usual time, hung 
up his hat and coat, kissed warmly,.then looked for his slippers to 
replace the boots and overshoes. She saw him glance then at the 
progress of the meal, calculating the time for smoking and reading 
the news before food was served. 

“There is plenty of time, dear, plenty of time,” she said. “The 
newspaper is on the table, over there, by your chair,” and she went 
to the kitchen again to sharpen a knife for the roast and dip her 
hands into four for gravy. 

During the meal he told her about his day, caressing her with his 
eyes, his words, “And what did you do with yourself to-day?” 

A feeling of intimacy and, at the same time, great imminence 
swept over her. She blushed unhappily as she spoke. “Jo, remember 
the lad I told you about—Keith Sulley—before we were married?” 
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“Oh yes, he was the engineer, wasn't he? Quite a brilliant fellow, 
you said.” 

“We were ehgaged, you know.” 

He winced slightly. “Yes, you told me.’ 

She breathed deeply and looked away from him, down to her 
fingers rumpling the table cloth. “He died this afternoon at the 
Rideau Veterans’ Hospital. I went out there to see him, Jo. He 
asked the doctor to have me come. Buti didn’t see him. I was too 
late.” 

“You went all that way, dear—all that way when it was too late?” 

“Oh, it was not too late when they ’phoned, Jo,” she cried irrit- 
abl 

ae don’t be cross,” he said. “I only think it is important that 
you should look after yourself and your baby. You know that, 
don’t your” 

“Yes, yes, I’ know it.” She began to choke with words. “But those 
who are dying are important, too, don’t you think? He was young. 
I felt somehow that he was just as important as the child that is 
to be born.” . 

Her words ended in a sob. Her little hands were nervously tear- 
ing at the cloth and her eyes had closed and their tears ran slowly: 
down her cheeks to the corners of her mouth where she sucked them 
in, like a child. 

The man looked admiringly at her for a moment, then came to 
her and cradled her head in his arm. 


to 


MAN ON EARTH 


(3) THE REGENERATING OF A WASTELAND 


N the second article (Autumn, 1949) the despoliation of the 
natural beauty and the wastage of the natural resources of the 
Tennessee Valley were described as an example of the mis- 
management by Man of his environment. In the following 

article the regeneration of the valley by regional planning tech- 
niques, wisely applied, is given as an example of environment good 
management, 


A PLAN may be applied against, for, or with a people. A plan 
applied against a people results in opposition; opposition in internal 
dissension and final disintegration, though the final breakdown may 
be postponed by arbitrary methods of oppression. A plan applied 
for a people transfers from the individual to the planning authority 
activities and functions indispensable for the development of char- 
acter of the individual. A plan applied with a people becomes 
planning by them, and hence a true collaboration in which planner 
and plannee work with an identical object and with a common will. 

Soviet Russia provides an example of the first type of planning; 
our own socialist experiment an example of the second. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is an example of the third. 

The Authority came into being under pressures exerted by world 
finance, political pressures and public opinion. It was one of the 
first overt acts whereby President Roosevelt inaugurated his New 
Deal. It is the largest, most imaginative and most successful of 
regional plans. It is, also, the greatest salvage operation ever under- 
taken by Man to undo damage done by him to his environment. 


‘The success of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) in regenerat- 
ing by regional planning techniques a wasted region nearly as large 
as England and Wales, demonstrates the value of the application 
of power to environment management; that is, to the care of the 
anatomy and phystology of the earth’s life-sustaining surface. 

History teaches us that every age fixes its faith upon some hoped- 
for sovereign remedy for human ills. Plato, the first planner, en- 
visaged the ideal State as that in which the rulers are philosophers. 
He has little to say of the management of the sources of life, per- 
haps because he was a townsman; and his ideal State is lifeless, static. 
There followed the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, Campanella’s City 
of the Sun, and many more, All represented attempts to plan a 
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balanced and sane terrestial system of management. All remain 
dreams. 

To-day, Man fixes his faith upon power. The harnessing of the 
elements, the fission of the atom, these are the giant’s weapons with 
which humanity is to march from the curses of want, dearth and 
wat into a-future where all have abundance; and war, with the 
passing of its. prime causes, is no more. 

Power, directed by the TVA, has solved many of the evils that 
beset the Tennessee Valley, and ‘continues to solve them. .But it 
would be to fall into a dangerous fallacy to conclude that power 
qua power is the solution of all problems of environment manage- 
ment. It must be power informed by political wisdom; power 
applied by appropriate techniques; directed by efficient management. 

The TVA succeeded because these factors were present. The 
Tanganyika Ground-Nuts Scheme has so far failed for lack of them. 

In the Greek legend, the giant Antaeus, son of Poseidon, re- | 
mained invincible against..Heracles only so long as his two feet 
‘remained on earth. Only when Heracles, seeing this, lifted the 
giant, was Antaeus undone. 

This legend, as many more, has a modern application. Only so 
long as the giant Science conforms to the unchanging laws of 
Nature will the results benefit and not damage Man. 

Tt was not for lack of great power schemes that the Tennessee 
Valley lost both natural beauty and natural wealth; that its popula- 
tion deteriorated along with the land, became the prey of the defi- 
ciency diseases, illiterate and demoralized by poverty. None of these 
evils ensued upon lack of power or the service of modern science. 
And none manifested themselves until they were made inevitable by 
known and explicable causes. 

The Valley declined from the beauty of its ecological balance only 
when the descendants of the first pioneers departed from sound 
agricultural and silvicultural practice. Those early pioneers, men 
and women from the British Isles, mostly, first worked the soil of 
the New World by methods long proven in the Old. They were the 
inheritors of wisdom accumulated over many centuries; and it was 
-only when these methods were abandoned by men seduced from the 
hard way by the vastness of the natural wealth all about them— 
only when their feet remained no longer firmly set on earth—that 
Heracles, in the shape of outraged Nature, took bitter revenge. 

The Tennessee Valley could. have heen regenerated without the 
resources of the State, without the power that was poured into it 
by the techniques of the engineer, the chemist, the geologist th 
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plant biologist, the architect and the ecologist. The Valley could 
have been regenerated by Chinese peasant cultivators, using methods 
unchanged from antiquity. It could have been restored by Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Dutch, French or Hungarian peasants. It could 
have been restored by auy method, however primitive, so long as 
that method conformed to the inescapable and eternal law, namely, 
that only by the practice of justice can Man win from her the fruits 
of the Earth. 

Power, conferred by modern applied science, is a method of en- 
vironment management, but not the only method. Power merely 
accentuates processes that may result in good, or in evil. 


There exists nowhere else in the world a constituent body like 
the TVA. It was brought into being by the Federal government, 
ostensibly as an instrument of flood control, and it combines State 
enterprize with elements of private enterprize in an ingenious way. 
It has been described as the greatest salvage operation of all time; as 
the largest regional plan ever attempted. All of which is true. But 
it is more than that. It is an example of free co-operation between 
the State and the people of a large region; a co-operation based en- 
tirely on consent, and hence truly democratic. 

For reasons connected with the Constitution, the TVA had to be 
launched as a regional scheine for the contro] of the ‘Tennessee 
river, This river was not navigable; but when in spate, periodically 
inundated the country, This was an evil largely man-made, since 
it became first a serious problem with the denudation of the forest- 
clad areas, and consequent gullying. 

In fact, the TVA sought to touch and change the lives of the 
valley’s population by a series of activities that included Hood 
control, soil erosion, afforestation, the elimination of farming of 
marginal lands, and the diversification of industry. In the words of 
the late John Winant, “It touches and gives life to all forms of 
human activities... . It is a unique experiment in government as 
well as an engineering feat of tremendous significance.” 


When work began there were in the valley wide areas from which 
a half to two-thirds of the top soil had been washed from the 
denuded land into the Tennessee river, borne into the Ohio, and 
thence to the Mississippi and the sea. To-day, millions of tons of 
the fertile soil of the North American continent lie under the waters 
of the Caribbean and Atlantic. 

Of the Valley’s total seven million acres, six million were suffering 
from progressive erosion, About eighty per cent of the farms were 
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without electricity. Schools, hospitals, and other public institutions 
and services were either quite inadequate or entirely lacking. The 
plight of the Valley was such that it had ceased to be the affair of 
the several States involved and had become a pressing national 
problem. 


The policy-making and administrative apparatus that had to be 
set up to implement the objects of the Authority were necessarily 
complex. In general the aim has been to co-operate with all who 
would respond; to demonstrate rather than argue; to investigate and 
prove rather than theorize. Here the Authority provides an example 
of successful co-operation between planner and those for whom the 
plan is put into effect. It has been necessary to flood considerable 
areas, and to interfere with private rights in other respects“in the 
common interest. But these transactions have been carried through 
without the necessity for the setting up of quasi-judicial bodies such 
as we have had to resort to in England owing to the harshness of 
the Town and Country Planning Act as it trespasses upon the rights 
of the individual, 

If the TVA is the most remarkable exainple of regional planning 
of which we have experience, it is equally remarkable for the skill, 
insight and psychological understanding with which the plan in 
all its manifold aspects has been made acceptable to the people 
affected. . : ; ; é ; 

Many farmers in the Valley were of the Hill Billy type. They 
were ignorant, and often unreceptive of new ideas. Yet their con- 
version was supremely important, since wrong agricultural methods 
and bad land management generally had been the prime causes of 
the conversion of the valley into wasteland. 

It is said that seeing is believing, but it is not always so. A back- 
ward and ignorant farmer invited to see the good crops of a TVA 
experimental farm, would have accounted for that superiority by 
comparison of his own and the Authority's resources. But suppose 
such a man could be persuaded to make his farm into an experi- 
mental station? And that was the method used. Farmers saw the 
good results of the methods suggested to them. They were soon very 
willing indeed to let their neighbours come over to admire. In this 
way, and by many another equally sound, the Authority achieved 
and preserved a unanimity of purpose without which its widespread 
activities might easily have degenerated into a benevolent despotism. 

To-day the Valley is fast recovering something of its former natural 
wealth and beauty. Denuded hills are being planted so that soon 
they will have a protective covering of trees. The-old methods of 
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ploughing up and down slopes, main cause of erosion, has given 
place to contour ploughing. A complete town—Norris—has been 
built. New schools, libraries, hospitals and like public institutions 
have been brought into service. Everywhere new life breathes 
through the valley where less than two decades ago the forces of 
degeneration were advancing in a sort of mathematical progression. 
‘There could be no plainer object lesson for humanity of the value 
of right management of tbe soil, whence comes all life, than this of 
a great valley despoiled by ignorance, greed and folly, and now being 
swiftly healed by political wisdom and scientific planning. 

The Tennessee Valley region is an area of 42,000 square miles 
covering parts of six States. These States forming part of a federa- 
tion, no difficulties arose by reason of national boundaries. National 
boundaries are arbitrary; state boundaries are also arbitrary. They 
follow national or political lines. They are seldom, if ever, related 
to the logic of the features of the earth’s surface. Had the States of 
Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Virginia and Mis- 
souri been independent States, a common objective would have been 
impeded by considerations of national rivalries, suspicions and, 
perhaps, also language. 

There are regions in Europe, and elsewhere, that are geographic- 
ally adapted for experiment on lines similar to those successfully 
employed by the TVA. For example, the Basin of the Danube. But 
the Danubian States are not part of a federation, but independent 
sovereign States. The conclusion is inevitable. It is that only when 
the total habitable earth surface is treated as a single managerial 
problem can action be based upon the logic of geographical fact. 
But even a world made one, an earth surface subjected to a single, 
vast co-ordinated plan, would not usher mankind into a Promised 
Land. For behind the solved problem of environment management 
remains the greater problem of Man’s management of himself. 

Professor Julian Huxley draws attention to the peril here in his 
account of the TVA, comparing the temptation of the planner to 
that of Jesus tempted by the devil. “The planner,” he says, “must 
understand the nature of this temptation—a natural one, like most 
temptations—and learn how to resist it. He must not fall down and 
worship the devil of power, masquerading in the shape of his own 
beneficent plan. The planner must reply to his tempter with the 
rejoinder that the free activity of individual human beings is a basic 
element in democracy, and must override any temptation of effi- 
ciency or immediate prosperity.” 

These are wise words. 
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THE LAKE OF MEMORY 
GEORGE GODWIN 


(3) THE SHIP'S BOY OF LA TRINIDAD 


CHAPTER ONE 
I 

On a Thursday of early Spring in the year 1656, the nuns of the 
Cistercian Convent of Fontevraud filed from the pleasant little 
houses that constituted their cells into the covered ambulatory. 
Overhead, a washed blue sky was peopled by scudding clouds that 
sped, like a fugitive rearguard, in the wake of the sudden storm that 
had but recently swept southwards from the English Channel. 

Beyond the ambulatory, the rain had lacquered the grass of the 
cloister court an emerald green, and the grateful earth was giving 
forth that perfume which has excited the nostrils of man since Adam 
walked in the’ Garden of Eden. 

In. the lull that fell on the black-habited women at the approach 
of the Reverend Mother, the surge of the distant sea, hid from view 
by the umbrageous Norman land, was clearly heard. It came as a 
soft and rhythmic sigh, a sad recitative that was answered by the 
voices of the trees. 

Once a week it was customary for the community to assemble at 
that place to hear from their Prioress a homiletical discourse. As 
texts, the good Prioress took the subjects of the mural paintings that 
adorned the length of the ambulatory inner wall. She began at the 
eastern end, moving, picture by picture and week by week; towards 
the western extremity.. 

The picture beneath which the nuns now ET T na 
themselves depicted St. Bernard of Clairvaux with the twelve monks 
who followed him on the pilgrimage to Citeaux, as the Twelve fol- 
lowed Christ through Palestine. 

Now the Prioress appearing, the Sisters fell silent, and the tale 
they love, have heard, will hear again, unfolds. The voice is clear 
and pleasant, an echo from that great world of fashion whence its 
possessor has fled to Jay both life and fortune at the feet of God. 

“Our picture,” she began, “shows the Saint and the Twelve in 
the Chur ch of Citeaux, against the laxity of which House they are, 
as it were, in holy revolt. 

““But’, you may object, ‘there are fourteen figures’. That is so. 
Who, then, is the fourteenth figure? It is St. Stephen; who has come 
from heaven to sustain the good abbot, and who places in his hand 
the Cross, while he points to the north.” 
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She stopped, her eyes fixed in ardent love upon the picture's 
central figure. And at that moment she became aware that her final 
words had fallen on deaf ears, leaving unstirred inattentive hearts. 

She turned to discover the cause. 

A man was advancing across the sward of the cloister court. In 
me hand he carried a pistol, in the other a long, curved sword. 


u 

Most of the women of the Convent of Fontevraud had been dedi- 
cated to the holy life by parents faced with the problem of the un- 
marriageable daughter. They were women who had come as girls, 
without beauty, or prospect of love or marriage, and each had 
brought a substantial dowry to her ghostly bridegroom. But with 
Sister Catherine it was otherwise. She had youth and a beauty that 
neither severity of conventual garb nor wimple could disguise. She 
had; moreover, a comely shape that, concealed by the heavy folds 
of her black garb, declared itself through the natural rhythm of the 
movements of her supple limbs. She had little breasts like Apples: 
and the hard small buttocks of a boy. 

The only child of the Comte de Beauchamp, she had been bronpit 
up by her widowed mother in the Paris of Louis XIII. In that 
capital of splendours and miseries, the girl had lived an existence as 
secluded almost as that of a convent. For not only was her social life 
regulated with great rigour, but every book that came into her hands 
first passed the censorship of her mother and her confessor. That 
her.ideas of love were those of the Courts of Chivalry of the Middle 
Ages was due to the project of the Cardinal to revive the roman- 
ticism of the age of Charles VI and Isabella of Bavaria, and romances 
relating these charming and innocent amours were permitted her. 
These romances delighted her, yet did her some disservice in that 
they falsified the truth concerning the nature of human love, which, 
though it arise in the emotions of men and women on the higher 
plane, and may achieve even a spiritual quality, yet remains an affair 
to be celebrated by two bodies. 

Now when her mother attempted to force her into marriage with 
an old man, she refused. Thus it was she had entered the religious 
house. 

Now she watched the stranger advance with curiosity, but without 
fear. She saw a tall and powerfully-built man, whose bearded face 
was of the colour of mahogany and flanked by two large gold earrings 
of fantastic design. His hirsute head was set off by a cap of coarse 
red material, his dark red shirt, of a like fabric, was open at the neck 
to expose a deep and hairy chest across which a broad green baldrick 
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of rough leather held in place an ugly double-bladed knife. Short 
leathern breeches, secured by a hide belt, into which had been 
thrust a long tobacco pipe, and heavy pigskin jackboots. 

_ And gazing on this figure, moving towards them, she thought: 
“Never have IĮ seen so strange a map.” 

“My men,” the intruder announced with a Norman accent, “sur- 
round your house, but you have nothing to fear, good women, if you 
do my bidding.” 

' The Prioress was distinguished from the assembled company both 
by her air of authority, and by the beads which she wore. These 
were of red coral, strung on a green cord, a jewel pendant there- 
from bearing the device ‘A’, for the legend Amor vincit omnia. 

The rude intruder pointed at her with his sword blade: 

“I want your treasure,” he announced, “nothing else. Now take 
me to it,” he demanded. “FY want everything, you understand, your 
golden altar pieces, your jewelled cross, your chalice of crystal and 
gold. Hold nothing back, for I shall know, since I have plenty of 
experience of such matters.” And he grinned. 

“We have nothing of value here, sir,” the Prioress told him 
bravely, “therefore 1 counsel you to go in peace and leave us un- 
harmed, and this I ask you in the name of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and of His Holy Mother, and in that of St. Benedict, our especial 
protector.” 

- She saw how the fellow crossed himself at these words, and hope 
rose in her heart that even now all niight be well. And she was 
comforted also in that her company of nuns had shown no outward 
sign of fear. Engrossed in her efforts to rid them of the man, she 
failed to observe that already he had aroused interest and excited 
a certain curiosity. 

, But hope was short-lived. P 

“I want your treasure,” came the repeated demand. “Now, take 
me to it—you,” and he pointed at the Prioress, 

And he came close, insolently, and without respect for modesty, 
peering from face to face, uptilting the chins of the comelier, re- 
marking upon them. 

But when his eyes fell upon Catherine he was disconcerted by the 
beauty of her oval face, and he stood in awkward silent homage 
before her. ‘ 

Then, with a whistle of astonishment, he said, as though thinking 
aloud: 

“A flower among the weeds; and, O what a fower, O what a rose!” 
And he turned, without offering her any familiarity. 

Aware of her inability to comply with the demand for treasure 
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the convent did not possess, the prioress began to be afraid. She 
reviewed their plight in her mind, and the more she considered it, 
the greater did the peril appear. 

“We have no treasure,” she told the intruder in a little voice. 
“None, none whatever. For we are of those who have renounced all 
pomp and splendour for the way of life laid down by St. Benedict. 
And,” she added, gaining some confidence, “all this you may dis- 
cover for yourself, sir, by looking anywhere you will,” and she ex- 
tended her arm to take in the court and all the little houses about it. 

He looked at her narrowly, and, having much knowledge of evil, 
recognised truth. Yet doubts persisted in his mind, for this thing 
was against all experience. 

“Never,’ he told her, “have I found a church or convent that was 
not stuffed with treasure. Never!” he repeated, and there was spleen 
in his voice, and a menace in his Jook. 


1 

And then before the eye of his mind arose again the old vision. 
He saw the great cathedral of Saint Anastasio against the blue of 
the Pacific sky, and passed into the twilight of its interior splendour. 
The smell of aromatic scented cedar rose about him from the carven 
stalls, and as he strode the cocobolo and purple-heart of its floors, 
he spied out the fantastic treasure of the place, the great master- 
pieces of Murillo and Titian, and the great Flanders tapestries that 
dripped their sombre beauty down the walls. He saw the high altar 
of solid, beaten gold, and the soft glow from the jewelled vessels 
thereon. 

And he thought: 

“Old Panama! Jesus and all the saints! What loot, what loot.” 

And the vision glowed anew. 

He saw again the blue harbour of the port, and the ships, the 
ships that sailed from Darien weighted down with cargoes of gold 
from the Cana mines. And craft from San Miguel, stuffed with 
pearls. Top-heavy barques from Mexico, freighted with the fabu- 
lous loot of great Aztec temples, he saw, and piraguas, flat-bottomed, 
schooner-rigged, trading along the coast; yes, and ships, too. from 
Cathay with cargoes of spice and musk so sweet you scented them 
days before they made their landfall. Ob, and ivory tusks, soft as 
milk under the hand, and caskets spilling rubies, and sapphires bv 
the fistful, ingots of silver, pigs of tin, pearls and cargoes of raw 
cacao. 

When she knew how it was to be, Catherine asked a boon of her 
abductors: she would go alone to pray a little in the chapel. There 
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she knelt before the altar in an attitude of prayer. But presently, 
she turned her head and, assured that she was unobserved, went 
quickly to the altar, raised the plain cloth, and slid aside the reli- 
quary panel. 

She took quickly therefrom the little hair shirt of St. Catherine, 
and opening her habit, secreted it about her person. 

“With this,” she comforted herself, “I shall be secure.” And she 
put all in proper order and went quietly to what might lie before ... 


Iv 

On -a Monday of early Spring in the year 1656, a morning of 
scudding cloud and veéring winds, three men watched a square- 
rigged ship from the coast near the mouth of the River Lee. Since 
most of the ships trading with Cork were well known to them, the 
appearance off shore of a stranger aroused a lively interest in the 
three. 

They saw a ship with three masts, square-rigged, fore and main, 
with a lateen rigged mizzen. She was bigh and clumsy-looking, low 
at the bows, with a lofty stern and decorated poop. 

And they wondered how, with such a rig, she could sail into the 
wind. ‘They observed, too, that she flew no flag. They spoke to her, 
but she made no reply in accordance with sea usage. But presently 
she broke the Flag of France. They continued to watch her as she 
rose slowly towards the horizon on a westerly course. 

Later that day they learned that she had got up the river to Cork 
under cover of dark, had raided a grain store and seized a large 
quantity of spirits. She was, they were assured, a buccaneer. 

When they reported that she had as passenger a holy nun, there 
were two opinions about the matter; the first, that they were, all 
three, great liars, the other that to adopt feminine dress was a well- 
known device to these sea marauders. 


CHAPTER TWO 
I 

“You must know,” he said, “first that we are true Normans, and 
then that you will come to no harm of us.” He paused and added. 
significantly, “that is. so long as you obey.” 

They were standing on the sloping poop of the ‘Olive Branch’ 
as she thrust her blunt bows with majestic rhythm into the long 
seas of the Western Ocean. | 

He had insisted that she exchange her conventual habit for the 
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leathern breeches and coarse-wove shirt of a ship’s boy, and these 
became her well. When he saw that already her hair was cropped, 
he had exclaimed: “Ha! You are half boy already,” and himself 
had set the jaunty little cap upon her pretty head, gazing in plain 
admiration at her wind-flushed face. 

“I am,” he told her, “the Captain of this ship, and my name is 
Jacques Durrant, at your service, formerly of Caudebec, on the 
upper reaches of the River Seine.” 

And he proceeded to instruct her in the ways of his company. 
“I was chosen Captain,” he explained, “and am so by the will of 
the crew who, when they want, can remove me.’ 

He pointed forrard where two men were visible in the waist of 
the ship: “Each one of them brought something when he came, 
some powder, others bullets, but all something. Then together we 
drew up our articles in which are set forth what each should have 
[or whatever voyage we make, the fund of all being in a common 
stock.” He paused, grinned at her, and said, maliciously: “You sec 
what good Catholics we are, for did not the Lord ordain that men 
should share all things in common?” 

“We have,” he continued, “a certain motto: It is: No prey, no 
pay. And that,” he added, pointing his pipe at her, “includes you. 
too.” 

He drew a folded paper from his breeches’ pocket, stuck his booted 
foot on a stanchion, smoothed the paper and read: 

“Agreed as follows. The Captain for his ship one thousand pieces 
of eight; to the surgeon two hundred pieces of eight; to the ship- 
wright one hundred and fifty pieces of eight, all others sharing 
equally.” 

He looked up from his reading and said: 

“Now, we compensate those who are wounded in action or hurt 
about their business on the ship.” And he continued his reading: 
“For the loss of a right arm, six hundred pieces of eight, or six 
slaves. For the loss of the left arm, five hundred pieces of eight, or 
five slaves. For the loss of the left leg, four hundred pieces of eight, 
or four slaves. For the loss of an eye, one hundred pieces of eight. 
or one slave.” 

He folded up his paper and placed it again in his pocket. 

“The balance over,” he continued, “is divided among the com- 
pany equally, but I, as Captain, take six portions, the master’s mate 
takes two.” 

She found it difficult not to listen to these details with a display 
of interest, yet felt that it would be more seemly were she to assume 
indifference or disapproval, even. 
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“There is one employment,” he resumed, “that concerns nobody 
but the ship’s boy,” and he looked at her slyly. “When we take 
a bigger ship,” he explained, “which is often, when the enemy is 
the Don—for he has little knowledge, as you will presently find, of 
tactics, and fights his clumsy ships indifferently—when we do that, 
we shift our loot and liquor, our chests and suchlike to the better 
vessel. It is then the duty of the ship’s boy to set fire to the ship 
we leave and to leave her only when she is well alight. 

“I£ he fails in this, we encourage him with a shot or so from the 
other vessel. When his task is properly done, he goes over the side, 
casts off the dinghy and follows the rest of us.” 

He paused, coughed, glanced at her covertly, and enquired in a 
voice slightly mocking: 

“Do you think you will be able to manage that? Or shall we 
have to encourage you with shot?” 

She cast on him a disdainful glance and said, without trace of 
fear, impertinently : 

“I did not take you for a fool, but a rogue.” , 

“How, a fool?” he enquired blandly, quizzing her with a new 
sort of interest. 

“To think a woman is without courage, that she is afraid of 
suffering, of death. Had you no mother, may I ask?” 

This pleased him mightily and he let forth a great deep-chested 
bellow. 


H 

So soon they accepted her, for she was sensible. As the ship 
butted her way into the prevailing westerly wind, they taught her 
to.handle a pistol, though she refused firmly to shoot the sea birds 
that followed the ship. She speedily became a good shot. 

-They taught her how to splice, and how to make a bowline, a reef 
and other common knots. All this she learned very quickly. And 
soon, quite fearlessly, she swung up on the thwarts and ran with 
nimble feet up the shrouds. Height, it seemed, held no terrors for 
her. She was more like a ship’s boy than a ship’s boy. 

If any man in evil moment lusted after her, she suffered harm at 
the hands of none; her innocence, and the quality of her spirit, 
secured her. For her part, she ascribed this immunity to the little 
hair shirt, which she now wore turned about, for comfort’s sake, 
“For,” she reasoned, “I do not do this thing for self-mortification, 
but to secure the protection of the powerful saint.” 

_ Every night she prayed to St. Catherine to intercede for her with 
her groom, Jesus. But as the weeks passed her prayers became less 
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ardent, and sometimes she crept into her hammock without a single 
prayer. 

One day, when the wind dropped until the ‘Olive Branch’ lay 
motionless on the still ocean, Durrant came up with her where she 
sat amusing ‘herself with the making of a Turk’s Head, and asked 
in the most casual way in the world: 

“Tell me, do you ever think about love?” 

She looked up, considered a moment, and replied quite naturally: 

“Why, yes, I suppose I do—or did—at least,” she corrected, re- 
minding herself of her vows. 

“A beautiful thing is love,” he told her, “very beautiful. The 
most beautiful thing in the world.” 

As she made no response to this opening, he asked direct: 

“How did you learn about love, may one ask?” 

“In books,” she told him, sedately. 

“By God’s body, you can’t learn love from books,” he boomed. 
And he thought: “You learn of love in beds, not books,” but he 
kept the thought to himself. 

“You learn love through chivalry,” she corrected him confidently. 

“Chivalry?” he repeated. “Chivalry?” 

“Why, yes, that is the most beautiful sort of love there is.” And 
she added with charming innocence, “I have read many tales about 
it, and one so many times that I know it by heart.” 

“Then you shall tell it to me,” he grinned, and he repeated the 
word “Chivalry” as one tastes pleasant but unfamiliar foods. 

‘But it is rather long,” she protested. 

“Then you shall spin a little every day——until the wind comes up 
and we shall have better things to do.” 

He took the Turk’s Head from her hand and examined it expertly: 

“You do a better job than did our last boy,” he praised her. 
“Now start. How does it go? Once upon a time? Is that it? I was 
never one for books, not me.” 


n” 


u 

Sbe reached out her arm, recovered her Turk’s Head, inspected 
it with pride, and began in her low, clear, charming voice of a 
Parisian aristocrat: 

“In the month of May, in the morning, two maidens entered a 
garden to wile the hours away. Both were of high degree, both 
equally beautiful. Their bodies were robed with like mantles woven 
in an instant by fairies, for they were not made of wool, nor had 
vulgar hands ever touched them. 

“The warp was of honeysuckle and the woof of roses that bloom 
only in May. Then their fur was made of flowers, and the fringes 
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were made of the caresses of lovers. And the clasps were finely 
worked from the three kisses of their lovers. 

“In a dell they found a stream which trickled soft as the water 
lapping at this ship, into an emerald meadow. Their fresh com- 
plexions, which Love makes so often to change, were: mirrored in 
the little stream. There they sat down beneath an olive tree whose 
silvery leaves made for them a pleasant canopy. 

“Now one had for name Blanchefleur, the other Florence. With 
affection and great sweetness Florence said to Blanchefleur: ‘Tell 
me, sweet one, who are so kind and beautiful, of your loyal and 
good heart—-to whom have you made the gift of your heart?” 


Iv 

Observing their Captain engrossed in the talk of the ship’s boy, 
first one, and then another, of the crew came quietly (being bare- 
footed) along the deck, took up a place in earshot, and listened to 
the tale. Their faces revealed astonishment, wonder, bewilderment 
or suspicion, according to temperament. 

Oblivious of this audience, since she continued with the perfect- 
ing of her Turk’s Head as she talked, Catherine pursued her tale. 

“On: the day named for the weddings,” she continued, “swiftly 
they rose and dressed themselves in rich crimson robes. These 
dresses were made of roses, and the belts of them were of violets; 
and they wore little bonnets of lilies of the valley and eglantine. 

“When they had thus arrayed themselves they mounted upon two 
palfreys that were whiter than driven snow and so they rode away. 

“At midday they arrived at the Kingdom of Love. They saw the 
Tower of the Palace which was not made of stones, for wherever 
the God of Love lives flowers burgeon from all walls with full many 
a lovely rose. 

“And they saw how the Tower of the Palace stood erect into the 
sky and how its summit was of red roses. Now, the gateway to the 
Kingdom of Love is never closed. Yet, so strange is love, that no 
intruder dares enter in unless he bears the seal of love. Here the 
maidens came and stopped beneath a fine pine that stood in a lush 
meadow, and from this tree few down two birds which guided them 
to the palace. 

“There they found the God of Love reclining on a beautiful couch 
woven out of fresh flowerlets. And when he saw two maidens 
approaching he rose and greeted them with perfect courtesy and 
kindliness. And he took each by a hand and placed them, one on 
either side of him.” 

_ Here she made an end. “And that,” she announced, “is all for 
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today.” And glancing up from her little task, she saw about her the 
brick-red faces of those uncouth men, and blushed a little that so 
many listened to her tale. i 


y- 

The Captain of the buccaneers of the ‘Olive Branch’ knew well 
those stars that have served to guide the sailor since the days when, 
nine centuries before Plato walked in Athens, the People of the 
Sea harrassed the Aegean, or fabled Ulysses steered for the Pillars 
of Hercules. 

Jacques Durrant, then, navigated by guess-or-by-God. He carried 
a compass and steered by it, but without knowledge of the laws 
governing the moving pointer. He had no sextant, taking his 
meridian altitudes by the use of a smoked glass and the phenomenal 
accuracy of his eyes. He knew the constellation Orion, the Pleiades, 
Arcturus and Cassiopeia, and dim Polaris, and the stars that point 
her, the seven stars which form the Plough. But of their declina- 
tion, right ascension and magnitude he knew nought. . 

The planets he knew, too: Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Neptune and 
the rest. And with this little learning he moved about the world, 
escaping disaster. Yet in coastal waters the fumbling navigator 
became as one inspired, for there he displayed an instinct for water 
belonging to the seventh sense of the seventh generation of Norman 
fishermen. 

He had set a course for Jamaica. But since his compass had 
twenty degrees of westerly error, he was sailing that number of 
degrees south of his proper ocean path. This error had been 
brought about by the proximity of the cannon that had been shifted 
to the poop, which housed the compass, and whose permanently 
magnetized iron was causing the unknown deviation. 

Nor was this all. 

In Summer the North Equatorial current describes a clockwise 
course, roughly oval in form, about the great water mass that is en- 
closed by the continental land masses of Europe and North America, 
tending to carry a ship on the westward run north of her course. 
But to the south of this great circular movement of the waters, the 
Guinea Current sweeps anti-clockwise about the tenth parallel of 
Longitude. It was this current that was adding drift to that twenty 
degrees of westerly error caused in the compass by the cannon. 

Thus the ‘Olive Branch’ had passed beyond the North-East trade 
winds into the equatorial calm of the Doldrums, on a course that 
would bring her to the mouth of the Orinoco. Soft breezes broke 
the spell of the calm on the fourth day and the cumbrous ship 
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moved slowly in the wake of the sun, like a weary beast at the heels 
of its master. 

VI 
_ The ‘Olive Branch’ was Longitude 8 degrees West, Latitude 55 
degrees North, when the lookout reported a sail. 
` At his cry from the main the dreaming ship awoke. Three men, 
with shouts loud and glad, sprang into the shrouds and mounted 
like monkeys to the mainmast head. Men who had idled supinely 
through all the empty hours became suddenly possessed of devils. 
From the timber decks they dragged all loose encumbering gear, 
and showered upon it a little hill of shining cutlasses. The iron 
gun was manceuvred to the windward beam and trained on the on- 
coming ship. 

And the ship herself seemed to wake from dream, and there arose 
in her bowels, or so it seemed, the lamentations of oaken joints, 
knees, elbows. And her rigging, taking up the dirge, with the strains 
of the new puffs of the strengthening wind that filled the empty 
bellies of ber sails with new life, sounded a recitative speaking the 
sad language shared by all ships that sail. 

The Captain alone remained unperturbed. He spied the stranger 
through his glass and then reported upon her with authority, saying: 

“She’s a Don, sure enough. And big. Who could mistake that 
low bow, that towering stern?” 

The stranger was, indeed, typical of the Spanish ships of the time 
and place. Her stern was like the battlement of a land castle, and, 
as transpired, her great carven poop was near to being a work of art. 

Unwieldy as those caravels which bore Columbus to the West, and 
about as-useless against a head wind, this gilded snail of the sea 
crept, rather than sailed, towards the ‘Olive Branch’. 

Yet for such ships the Dons had an argument on their side. They 
were not designed as ships, but rather as floating forts of some 
mobility whose aim and end was combat. . 

They built high poops for two purposes, for use as gun sites for 
their artillery, and as protection against raking cannon balls from 
an attacker astern. They were designed for battle, but battle of 
the defensive kind, and, like all things on defence, they wòre a 
consequent coward air, an opén declaration of their lack of fighting 
enterprise, like a man who holds his two arms before his face. 
` Now the ‘Olive Branch’ was also designed on similar lines, on a 
smaller scale and without the exaggerations of the other. For she 
was no buccaneer’s ship, but a capture from the Dons, and little to 


the liking of either captain or crew because of her unwieldiness and 
bad sailing habits. l 
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- The buccaneers had little use for artillery afloat, for volleys -of 
musketry across the water. They preferred hand-to-hand fighting, 
violence and blood, and the triumph of the better man. Their 
tactics, therefore, were to run alongside the enemy and board her, 
carrying the combat to her own decks. Their captain, then, had no 
need to issue orders, for each man knew his place, and the whole 
crew, 80 little while ago a ‘rabble, now worked with the ordered 
precision of men-at-arms. 


CHAPTER THREE z : ' 
I - . 

The buccaneers prepared for the coming battle as children pre- 
pare for an outing, gleefully, and with impatient excitement. They 
laughed and talked, tossing great oaths, one to another. - And 
nowhere was there any sign at all what was toward might end in 
death or mutilation for any of them before the setting of the sun. 

This was not due to any excess of valour, but to the poor opinion 
of the Don commonly held among them. They were, indeed, like 
children, greedy and cruel, loving and kind,’ by turns, all incon- 
sistencies. And what they were any law-abiding Norman, Breton or 
Cornish fisherman might have become, for they were merely simple 
men off their course in life, and little more answerable for’ their 
direction than a rudderless ship. 

Now their purpose was to adopt the usual tactics: to manceuvre 
alongside, if that should prove feasible, to leap the Spaniard’s 
thwarts and cut-down the Dons on their own Ship. Against such 
assaults the artillery of the stern-castle was unavailing, and only that 
particular sort of valour availed that involves fight, man to man. 
` But their ship was an impediment since it resembled in design 
the other. 

The little ship they had abandoned for their prize had been better 

suited to their present purpose, It had neither high poop nor fore- 
castle, but had been designed for battle, which is to say, for speed 
(since the essence of their method was to outsail the enemy and come 
upon him alongside, and to windward). 
‘ This tactic they could not employ, and it therefore became neces- 
sary to resort to ruse. How was the Spaniard‘to be lured to that 
proximity which was essential for his undoing? With his resourceful 
mind upon this problem, Durrant watched the slow oncoming ship. 
A voice at his elbow, as by inspiration, supplied the answer he had 
failed to find. 

Ezekiel Mogg was a Devonshire man, slow in his mind and gee 
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religious. He permitted no oaths in his presence, prayed at his ham- 
mock each night, and counted again and again the pieces of eight 
hoarded in his sea chest. Secretly he held all foreigners, including 
the French, in profound contempt. 

As a lad, while on a holiday to Bristol, he had been persuaded to 
sign on a ship bound for the Barbadoes. It was a time when the new 

„settlements on the coast of South America, in Yukatan, and among 
the islands of the Caribbean, were attracting men, among them many 
who set up as planters. 

These planters employed slave labour, but, continuously finding 
the supply short, sweated their so-called free servants. To such a 
planter Ezekiel Mogg, newly arrived in the New World, and green, 
had been persuaded to indentpre himself. He very soon found that 
this indenture made of him a virtual slave. 

With no resource to law, he had, perforce, to suffer horrible wrongs 
and much brutality and injustice. He was both overworked and 
cruelly beaten, so that he came, in time, to identify his sufferings 
with those of Job, And apparently the conviction entered his mind 
that the Lord had ordered for him a fate similar in all respects to - 
that of the prophet, and he abided his time, prayed, and awaited 
deliverance. 

This came as an offer of escape made by one of a company of 
visiting French buccaneers. At first it was in his mind to decline. 
But taking his Bible, he read again in the Book of Job these words: 

“And the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for 
his friends: also the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.” 

It was this gift of the Lord that Ezekiel counted each night by his 
hammock, among the shipmates who were the instruments of the 
Lord and his deliverers. 


m 

Now, at the elbow of pis Captain, the old man said: 

“By guile we can také her, and there is no other way.” 

. “By what guile?” asked Durrant, and he thought: “Like an old 
bird he looks, with his big nose and bright and beady eyes.” 

“Let them discern,” he explained, “a nun, a holy woman, on our 
ship. That will deceive them properly, for they'll take us for a ship 
carrying emigrants to the West Indies.” 

“And then we can ask them to come alongside on some pretext?” 

“Yes. We might say we need a physician for one sick, or the like 
of that. Anything will go down when they have seen our nun.” 

Durrant thought for a.moment, then he said: 

“Find the girl and bring her here,” and, as the thought came to 
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him: “And break the flag of Spain—two such devices should hood- 
wink the-Dons.” And he chuckled gleefully. 

But she would not. He tried persuasion; threats, tears. She would 
-not. She said, unperturbed,’ serene: ; 

“Twas you who made me discard my proper habit, 'twas you 
who made me don these ship's boy clothes. Very well, while I’m on. 
this ship TIl wear'no other, least of all will I lend what belongs to 
God for your lawless purposes.” 

Had she been a man, he would have knocked her down. Had she 
been a child he would have beaten her. But she was a woman, and 
he stood blazing at her from his cold blue eyes, blazing, but im- 
potent to impose his will upon her. Then, even while he was at 
boiling point, she flummoxed him by a cool, precise statement of 
her position. 

She was, she reminded him, one of a ship’s company which made 
no provision for Cistercian nuns. She said: = 

“As ship’s boy I have both duties and rights,” and looking up at 
him impudently, she asked: “Have I not to fire this ship, perchance 
this very day—if we abandon her for this other? That’s not work 
for a nun. It’s a task for a boy,” and drawing herself up, she added 
with a dignity that enchanted him: “and, I assure you, it will be 
faithfully performed.” 

Now there came from the waist of the ship the sound of a fiddle 
and the shuffle of feet dancing a clumsy measure. 

The stranger now began to perplex the men who watched her. 
For a while she had held to a course; but now she yawed, lost way, 
and idled on the ocean. Durrant, watching her closely for a sign, 
suspected a ruse, but finding no plausible theory for so curious a 
style of seamanship, fell back 1 upon a second hypothesis, namely, that 
her crew were drunk. 

“That would mean,” he reasoned, “that her crew has mutinied and 
taken the ship.” And he rubbed his hands gleefully, for a ship with 
a drunken crew was in his eyes a gift of God. 

But he decided to wait and watch a little longer, for there were 
two hours ere nightfall, before which, he would put.a party aboard 
her and establish the facts; and these being as he deemed them, he 
would change ships and crews. 

“They may have the ‘Olive Branch’, he chuckled, “and welcome.” 

Towards sunset a boat put away: with ten well-armed men, suffi- 

ient in their Captain’s view, to handle two score Dons. (For he had 
een unable to wear his ship closer to the other.) Their little craft 
noved like a swimming insect down the path of light towards the 
paniard, now seen in silhouette against a fiery evening sky. 
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From the decks of the ‘Olive Branch’ they heard them hail, | 
watched them wait, grapple, saw them shin aboard. But no further 
sounds came from the Spaniard, and as the moments passed, suspense 
bred alarm. 

Presently they saw their boat put off, and it seemed to them that 
the men moved as men move who would be quickly away: as chil- 
dren flee from dark rooms, as timid maids run from the terrors of 
old' churchyards. 

They watched the ten return upon the red pathway of the setting 
sun, these men who were unafraid where they could see, but filled 
with fear by the invisible. No, they were not afraid where they 
could see, these buccaneers; and long odds in battle found them firm 
as those who held the pass at Thermopylæ. 

Their story was told before they told it. For to those who watched 
from the thwarts of the ‘Olive Branch’ this panic haste, it was plain 
that something strange had befallen their shipmates. 

There had been no answer to their hail, they said, and so they 
had got aboard, using grappling irons, carrying their cutlasses in 
their teeth, expecting an ambush. ! 

And what had they found? 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Durrant repeated, incredulous. 

“Nothing. Her decks were empty, and her.wheel spun this way 
and that. She yawed because she’s got no crew. There’s not a Nong 
soul aboard.” 

And they described how they had gone about the decks, carona 
at first, and then below, to the forecastle, where they had thought to 
find a drunken crew of mutineers, but found only ordered emptiness. 

They told how they peered into the cook’s galley and found a 
singing kettle, but no cook. How they combed through the fine 
ship, finding nowhere disorder, blood or sign of mutiny or. battle; 
and in the Captain’s cabin a meal, half eaten, and a glass half filled 
with wine. But nowhere any man, nor Don nor Devil. 

How could such a thing be? It was against reason. 

With two men, Durrant put off in the ship’s boat to see for him- 
self. He returned, silent and deep in thought. , 

Shortly before nightfall they made ready to change ships. The 
Spaniard, far larger, better found, was a ship of some four hundred 
tons burthen, strong and tight, with splendid armament, with gun 
of iron and brass; and freighted with three score thousand pieces 
‘ofeight. 

They thrust the mystery of ‘La Trinidad’ aside, and put off; bu 
ee’ were men still mazed in their minds and afraid. They gaze 


. 
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om their boats with love and longing on the little ship they were 
leaving for the larger. ‘ 

And they saw, watching them from the poop, the slender figure 
of the ship's boy, a’ hand raised in salutation. 

As they came alongside their prize there rose’ into the evening air 
from the poop of the abandoned ship, a column of smoke stained by 
the light of the sinking sun. It rose slowly and drifted astern. 

In the glare of the first flame, Durrant saw the moving” ‘figure, - 
black and in sharp silhouette. She ran forrard, carrying a brand. 
She was.firing the ship fore and aft. 

Then he turned: 

“Can she handle an oar?” he enquired of those nearby. 

They did not know. ‘This was something. he had forgot., 

. With two men he went quickly over the side, and put off to bring 
the girl from the burning ship. And he asked himself of his-heart, 
how it would be with him were any harm to befall ber through any 
act of his? And he knew that he loved her, and bent himself to his 
oar. And on the stroke he looked up and saw Venus, the Evening 
Star, how she unveiled her frozen ae) against the splendour of - 
the sky. l í 


i v 

That night the little wind there was died down, and the motion- ` 
of ‘La Trinidad’ became soft as sleep. But when the watch was set 
no man would go below. All were afraid, though none confessed 
his fear. 

‘Of what were they afraid? Of nothing? Or of that invisible 
power which had magicked a ship's crew into thin air? 

And Durrant thought, seeing how it was: “A fine ship and fine 
armaments and chests of gold--but what are these if my men see 
ghosts?” And he took thought how their minds might be taken off 
the matter until day returned with his cargo of courage. 

So he called her, and he said: 

“You didn’t finish your tale. We would hear what befell in that 
Land of Love of yours the two wenches and their fellows. 

So, the men, glad to escape the nag of thought, gathered around 
on the poop, where she sat, her slender legs, all brown, swinging 
clear of the deck, and resumed her tale. = 

But knowing little of love, and less of chivalry, they understood 
but little of what it was all about. ‘It was the music of the girl’s voice 
that held them. They wished that she would speak on' forever. 

And they knew that of them all, she alone was not afraid of 
‘La Trinidad’. 
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‘So when she said: 
` “I go below,” they moved, and Durrant, seeing what. she had done 
thought of her in his heart as his lieutenant. 

The stars shone bright; the night was clear. From forrard came 
the mournful voice of the lookout man. It floated into the night air, 
a song of longing that disclosed the secret yearnings of the hearts 
of these inen. for the shores of the Land of Innocence of the long ago, 
filling them with vague nostalgia, with misted memories that reached 
back to childhood, and beyond childhood, to the womb, and beyond 
the womb, beyond birth. 

They heard the song below and listened until it ended. 

The compass of ‘La Trinidad’ at first perplexed, then enlightened, 
her new master. He had run the ‘Olive Branch’ into these light airs 

‘through steering a false course, thus losing the Trades. This error 
he at once rectified; but for several days the three masts of the stately" 
ship described only a short and lazy arc against the sky in their 
péndulum swing. 

But presently the circling North-East Trades, revolving upon their 
eternal cycle above the heaving waters, bellied her sails, and put the 
ship in considerable motion. Now came some music from her cut- 
water, a chuckling sound that rose and fell with the longitudinal 
motion of tHe vessel. 

VI y 

‘On the fourth day, the one-eyed Rennie Lamont, iowa: as The 
Breton, came as the spokesman of the crew demanding a sharé out 
of the pieces of eight found in the ship. To this demand Durrant 
acceded, a decision which proved presently to have been an error of 

judgment. For at once the men set to dicing, and, from dicing to 
quarrelling. 

-Short and stocky, very terrible with a knife in his hand, The 
Breton had one apparent passion only—the dice. But he was a bad, 
loser, and in anger cruel and violent.. He had been with the Welsh- 
man, Henry Morgan, at the sacking of Chagre, when of its three 
hundred and fourteen defenders, all but thirty had fallen in fight 

or had been captured and put horribly to death. Though he boasted 
often of his deeds on that day, The Breton now began to take un- 
common umbrage at any hint of them. Then one day, having lost 
two hundred pieces of eight, he drew his lorig knife, uttered threats, 
made accusations. 

“Who was it roasted a Spaniard alive on a wooden spit?” gibed 
his adversary, an old buccaneer, battered by battle, and years of 
exposure to wind and sun. “Who did that, ye misbegotten son of 
a bitch?” 
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The Breton flushed under his tan. 

“Id reason enough for that,” he protested, “the dog refused to 
show me the hog yards when I needed swine.” 

The two men had scrambled up from the deck, where they had 
been throwing. They were at once the centre of a jeering group in 
whose black hearts rose again the eternal lust of man to witness 
violence. 

“Who sat in the street at Gibraltar beside a barrel o’ beer and shot 
at every bloody passer-by?” bawled the enraged winner. “And who | 
tore out a Spaniard’s heart and gnawed at it?” 

At that The Breton rushed upon the other. 

Catherine saw The Breton raise his arm, caught the flash of steel; 
she saw the old man take aim with pistol. 

And she ran and caught The Breton’s wrist, and took the long 
knife from him. And he let it go. And all were amazed. ` 

And she said, her little breast heaving, her cheeks flushed: 

“You're both bad.” And she went quickly away. 

When Durrant was told of it he slapped his thigh and laughed 
enormously. But presently he became thoughtful. “If The Breton 
let her do that, then it can mean only one thing.” And he nodded 

„his head. This explained, too, the rascal’s new sensibility to the 
telling of his misdeeds within earshot of the wench. 

And glancing along the deck, he sought the squat figure of the 
man then in his mind, and he thought: “Let him try anything, ‘and 
he goes over the side with a knife in his guts.” 


CHAPTER FOUR : 
I 

Durrant now steered his course for Tortuga, the Tortoise Isle, 
north of Espanola, which was the headquarters of the French buc- 
saneers; for there, as he knew, he would learn the news of the islands 
and the state of the wars waged about its waters. The wind fresh- 
ened, and ‘La Trinidad’ seemed now to grieve no more, but to 
rejoice with great singing in her rigging and a music made by her 
cut-water. 

And Durrant, his spirits rising with the prospect of some new 
enterprise of piracy, became loquacious; his mood communicated 
itself to his men. He told her now the story of this island to which 
- he was bearing her. Of the coming of Pierre le Grand, how with a 
very little ship he had captured the flagship of the vice-admiral of 
the Spanish flotilla of.merchant ships, outward bound for Spain | 
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with cargoes of treasure and spices. And of how, that there should 
be no faint hearts, he had ordered his shipwright to hole their vessel 
as they went into action, so that all fought upon a sinking ship, with 
victory as their sole salvation. And he related how, a handful of 
men only, they ran alongside the monstrous big ship and boarded 
her, and went straight to the Admiral’s cabin, discovered him at 
cards, whereat he cried, ‘Jesus bless us! Are these devils—or what?’ 
And deeming himself overwhelmed, submittéd to the capture of his 
great ship. ; 

“Here,” he told her, “at this place, we shall hear what has been 
toward in our absence; and in particular, what the fortune of the 
English Captain, Henry Morgan.” : 


Ul 

Leaders arise wherever men act in concert, whether for evil pur- 
poses or good. For though many will follow, few will lead. Among 
the buccaneers there were several men with this power of command, 
and these alone made possible the victories of the buccaneer fleets; 
for bravery is of little avail without wits. Now, pleasant as were the 
isles of the Caribbean to the purposes of the buccaneers, they were 
‘not the source of the great wealth which was the object of their 
endeavours, but merely upon the sea path of its conveyance into 
| Spain or other part of the Old World. 

Made bold by success, and learning ever anew the truth: that 
fortune favours the bold, they determined to extend the field of 
their predatory operations, and to seek out the treasure cities and 
the rich mines of the mainland, whence all the wealth. 

Henry Morgan also began at first as an island marauder, cruising 
the coasts of Campeche, taking many prizes. Brave, cruel and cun- 
ning, Morgan had quickly established an authority over his meh, 
and šoon had command of a fine fleet of fifteen ships, and some five 
hundred fighting men. Morgan’s first exploit had been the capture 
of the island: of St. Catherine, off Costa Rica; whereafter cruising 
the coast off the mainland of Costa Rica, whence he put about on 
- receiving word of the coming of a very powerful army under the 
Governor of Panama. 

As Tortuga was the great French base, so St. Catherine became 
that of Morgan.’ But from it the Spanish drove him after an un- 
equal battle. This proved to be,but a temporary success for the 
Dons, and one with ill-consequences. For Morgan, driven from his 
island, next looked towards the mainland itself, and called a great 
rendezvous of buccaneers at the Island of Cuba. There, at the -port 
of Espiritu Santo, he assembled seven ships and seven hundred men, 
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English and French, for an assault'upon the fine port of La Havana, 
famous for its tobacco, and for its-:many wealthy merchants, trading 
with Spain and Florida and Honduras. 

This project Morgan abandoned because of the ‘long odds against 
it. The objective was changed, and an attack made upon El Puerto 
del Principi. Here victory was the fruit of threats, rather than of 
success in battle; for Morgan swore to massacre all if the town did 
not surrender; whereupon it did so. 

Enheartened by this success, Morgan next resolved to attack Porto 
Bello; gathered nine ships and mustered four hundred men, and 
sailed to the coast of Costa Rica. This city was, powerfully held, 
and there was murmuring among his men when Morgan revealed 

- his battle plan, namely, a night assault on the city. 

Two ‘castles defended the city, which were said to make it im- 
pregnable. Yet by strategems Morgan secured these castles and took 
the city. After fifteen days of rapine the invaders prepared to 
depart. This they did on receiving a message that the Governor of 
Panama was approaching the city with an overwhelming force. 

This news was followed, soon after, by the delivery,of an ulti- 
matum from the Governor calling upon the buccaneers to retire or 

` submit to inevitable annihilation. And in the face of this threat 
Morgan decided to stand and fight, for its arrogance piqued him. 
` He had, moreover, at his back his ships, whereby he could, in the 
event of defeat, retire, and in them the hundred thousand pieces of 
eight taken from the treasure chests of the citizens of Porto Bello. 

Upon receiving Morgan’s defiant answer, the Governor of Panama 
decided to leavé to its citizens the salvation of their city. Yet he- 
remained perplexed and inystified that pirates could capture castles 
and forts, second only to those of Havana and Cartagena, and held 
to be impregnable. And he-sent a messenger to Morgan enquiring _ 
by what means the few had overcome the many? By what manner 
of arms? he enquired. And Morgan, in sardonic vein, sent to the 
Governor by this. messenger a pistol and some small shot, with the 
message that he would visit him in Panama at a later date, and wait 
upon him in person for the return of this weapon. Thereon, the 
Governor sent again his messenger and by him a gold ring, and this 
message: I desire you give yourself the trouble and exertion of 
coming to Panama, as to Porto Bello, for I do certify to you it shall 
be in that event otherwise than as here. 

By no better words could the Governor of Panaina have made 
certain an attack by the buccaneers upon that great city. 

‘Morgan now had twelve thousand men, and by August of the yat 

» 1670 all was prepared for the agsault‘upon Panama. 
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m 
. Such was the story told to Durrant and his people when ‘La Trini- 
dad’ dropped anchor. 

Durrant decided to join Morgan, and this, despite the former bad 
blood there had been between them. On his side, Morgan was glad 
to have the services of the Frenchman, since he knew the city. This 
decision being intimated by Durrant to his men, they agreed to it 
without dissension. On the 19th day of August, 1670, ‘La Trinidad’ 
came up with Morgan’s fleet, then upon its course for the river and 
Panama. At the end of that day the ships came to De los Bracos, 
and, after a further twenty-four hours, to Cruz de Juan Gallego, at 
which port, the river being dry, they had to leave their ships, there 
being insufficient water to float them. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
I 

Gold! What are obstacles, suffering, danger and the chance of 
death, when ‘the prize is gold? The great march began. The spec- 
tacle was that of an army of men in the hypnotic grip of one 
dominating lust: the lust for gold. Men for whom Panama was but 
a name, measured in their minds, the miles between, tracked with 
the fingers of imagination the route, calculated their chances. 

Fifty leagues, or thereabouts, separated them from their prize; 
but no easy fifty leagues. For the Isthmus is traversed by the Serrania 
del Darien, and has many narrow passes, perilous to an army exposed 
to the ambush of both Indian arrows and Spanish muskets. ` 

On such a march men weary before the end, and here, where they 
might look for some easement on their way, the ground declines to 
the swampy lowlands of the Pacific side. Though Morgan knew well 
these adverse conditions, he was essaying this attempt in the wet 
season with the design to travel by ship and canoe to the source of 
the River Chagre which rises near the Pacific side and empties 
into the Caribbean. And last, he proposed to live off the land, so 
that every pound ported should be a pay load for the battle. In 
short, to bring all to a speedy issue, he determined upon a forced 
march, using the river as a road. f 

In all these matters the judgment of, the leader was to prove in 
fault. By the end of the fourth day, no single Indian or Spaniard 
whose stores of foods and wines could be purloined, had been 
sighted; consequently hunger and thirst came to afflict the foot-sore 
marchers; many of whom were already by this time being trans- 
ported by canoe, being too weak to march. 
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By the sixth day the plight of the buccaneer army was desperate, 
and when towards the close of day a camp was descried, many were 
like to give up and die beside the way. But hope was short-lived, 
for the Spaniards and the Indians, also, had word of the advance, 
and, retreating before it in great fear, were destroying their camps 
and carrying off, or hiding, their stores. 

At this place, Torna Cavallos, though the Spaniards iad taken all 
grain and other stores, they had left the leather bags which con- 
tained them. Such was the hunger of. the.men of the buccaneer 
army, that they at once fell on these, pounding the leather with 
stones, and thereafter devouring it ravenously. 

They then rested, and having done so, pushed on, with ever the 
vision of loot and women to draw them through their misery. The 
next day they cdme to Barbacoa, another camp, but no people and 
no food. But presently a grotto was discovered, and in it two sacks 
- of meal, wheat and other cereals, and two jars of wine. These 

Morgan divided equally between all. And the march continued into 
the sixth day, some still travelling by canoe up the Changre River. 

Now they emerged from the mountainous country into a region 
of woods and many little waterways, a rude and rugged land. Such 

by now was the hunger of the men that they began to cut branches 
from the trees and to devour the leaves; while others ate the wild 
grasses and herbs. But their sufferings were near their end. About 
noon, on the sixth day, they came upon a barn full of maize. Ina 
fury of hunger, they devoured it, so that when Indians appeared and 
fired arrows at them with cries of “Ha! Perros, a la savana”—Dogs| 
Back to the plains—they cared nothing. 

That night, nevertheless, the spirit of mutiny moved among. the 
men, and Captain Morgan watched, for he:well knew that this. mur- 
muring was against him, who was the symbol of their suffering, and 
its author. Yet Some, even then, were still of stout heart. These 
jested with their weaker brethren to shame them of their weakness. 
And they reminded these of the.joys of loot and ravagings to come, 

“and so encouraged them to endure. 

On the seventh day they tested their firearms by discharging them. 
This they did with much whooping, for their spirits were revived. 
And that night they came to Cruz, a small village or settlement, the 
smoke from whose houses revived hope in their hearts. 

“They can boil and Toast,” they told one another. “But what they 
boil and roast, we will eat.” And they put on pace. But when they 
came to the place they found d town on fire, whose inhabitants had 
fled. Only the cats and dogs had been forgotten, and these they 
quickly. slew, skinned, and ate raw. Later, they found sixteen jars 
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of wine of Peru, and a sack of bread; and they drank the wine, and 
writhed in agony, for their. bellies were raw by the gawings of 
unappeased juices and ferments. 

On the eighth day, Morgan sent forward two Kinie men, choos- 
ing the strongest, to scout the way to the city and to uncover any ~ 
ambuscade, for the way was narrow, with many little defiles suited 
to that form of defence. | 

After a march of ten hours théy came to Quebrada Obscura and 
there a great flight of arrows, like a cloud in the sky, filled them. 
with alarm, for they could see no shooters. Next: they entered a 
wood, assisting such as had received arrow wounds, discovered their 
enemies to’ be Indians, and fought them, a fight of arrows against 
pistols which assured a result that could have been otherwise had 
the arms been equal. 

Ten buccaneers lay dead and many more were wounded. Among 
the mortally wounded was Durrant, an arrow having entered his 
chest. But Morgan ordered the march to proceed, for dead men were - 
as carrion in his eyes, and hé cared nothing, save only that his force 
was Py thatnumber made less. 


The land before-them now auge in character., There“ére 
spread before their gaze wide open spaces, meadows, laced by little 
rivulets and streams; and presently they. espied a hill, and upon it, 
observing them, yet more Indians. And presently a second hill hove 
in sight, by which time the Indians had fled away. ` 

Now came the rain, falling with great force, making the trees bend 
before it and drawing from them the deep sigh that*comes from the 
heart of all vegetation.agitated by the elements.~ This rain greatly 
increased the misery of the buccaneers. For not only were they cold 
and drenched, but the paths beneath their heavy hide boots became, 
first slippery, causing many to fall, then a morass through which all 
struggled with fearful oaths. 

- But now they did not murmur, for they were near the end of their 
ordeal. Even so, because word of their coming had gone everywhere 
before, they could find no shelter, for all manner of habitations had 
been destroyed by their’ people before fleeing on towards the safety 
(as they deemed it) of the city of Panama. Such was the morc’: 
earth policy practised in those days. 

At dawn, on the ninth day, Morgan forced the pace of the E E 
cursing and encouraging by turns. The sky was leaden, which was 
more to His purpose than a scorching sun, and they made good 
progress, coming presently to a high mountain which they climbed 
and from which mae saw the great sea. 


y 
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So, quickly their dark mood changed, and they Huzzahed! and 
threw their hats into the air in their joy. ‘They ‘could see ships 
sailing among the five sweet islets off the shore; and gleefully they ` 
told one another that these were bearing treasure to the city. 

This mountain they crossed, and entered into a valley where thev 
found an abundance of cattle. Voracious, they fell upon them, and 
while some lit fires on which great goutes of raw meat were soon 
thereafter flung, others sucked the blood from the raw flesh and 
devoured it, until they ran with blood like cannibals. 

Morgan now sent forward fifty trusty scouts with orders to secure 
prisoners, that; he might question them. That afternoon they saw 
the’ spire of the Cathedral of San Anatasio, the highest pinnacle of 
a city of spires, and great was their joy. They beat their drums and 
sounded their trumpets. And some within the city heard the din, 
but some did not. 


m 

For though it*is often said that coming events cast their shadows 
before, Fate more often creeps up like a thief, unseen. And so it 
was with the city at whose gates stood. the raggle-taggle army of the 
buccaneers. Doom was at hand, but there was no hint of it, save 
in those trumpet calls and in the shouts. But not all heard these 
sounds; and, for the. most part, the life of thie city continued on 
its way.. 

The buccaneers pitched their camp for the night, intending to 
attack the city on the following day. And again they beat their 
drums, and blew their bugles, and huzzahed. And this noise brought 
scouts out from the city; but these horsemen kept beyond range, con- 
tenting themselves with taunts, shouting: “Perros! Nos veremos!” 
and the like; but keeping always beyond pistol shot. 

All through that night the guns of the city fired on their camp, 
but the balls fell wide, and none was injured by the bombardment. 

‘On the morning of the tenth day the buccaneer army of Captain 
Morgan got into rough battle order and advanced on the city. 


v 

The Governor of Panama had as army two squadrons, four regi- 
ments of foot, and many wild bulls, these last being used as living 
battering-rams against an enemy. When’ the buccaneers saw the 
forces opposed to them by the city they were not a little overawed 
by their numbers, and became dubious of the issue of’ the battle. 

But not Morgan himself. He now showed them by his own cool 
mien that they-are craven who fear an encounter.in which the odds 
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are long. ` For' himself, he was without fear, and had on occasion 

~ courted death by flouting the threats and warnings of an enemy by 
openly challenging them, as, indeed, he now did in accepting the 
challenge of the Governor of a city made formidable by a strong 
army. 

Sturdy of build and able to withstand the greatest hardships, 
Morgan possessed all the attributes of the leader. He was dark, with 
fiery eyes and sun-baked complexion. He wore his: back hair long 
and in natural waves about his shoulders, over which passed the 
wide lapels of his highly-decorated coat. His moustache was turned 
up ‘at the ends, and in moods of anger he pulled at it. A tuft, no 
bigger than a mouse’s head, dropped from his lower lip. 

Under leaders of this type men have fought evil in good causes 
throughout all time. But because the many sense the natural leader 
and follow, and the few weigh the worth of the cause or ponder the 
end, bad causés seldom Yack § good fighting men. 

Morgan divided his force into three battalions, two bundred of 
sthe stoutest fighters being made into a van, each man chosen for his 
marksmanship. In this order they advanced towards the battlefield. 
The Spaniards then charged. But the heavy rains of the night 
before had made the ground soft, and their horses floundered, some 
sinking to the fetlocks in mire. Thus they were unable to bring. 
to bear their first merit as fighters, that is, the superb horsemanship, 
which made them masters of manceuvre. The buccaneers quickly 
taking in the situation, halted, the better to aim, and from the prone 
position, or kneeling stance, shot with great precision, volley after 
volley. 

Next, being disconcerted, and fear growing within them, the 
Spaniards assayed their bulls, sending them, gored and goaded by 
shouting negroes, against the buccaneers. But “there was no ferocity 
in the beasts, and only a bemused ‘condition, so that they ran hither 
and thither bellowing their plight at the sky. 

After two hours, little remained of the Spanish horse, and those 
that remained on the field broke and fled back to the city they had 
been sent out to defend. And the foot soldiers infected by the fear 
of the cavalry, threw down their. weapons and followed fast from 
the field. Some who lagged, by reason of wounds or weariness, were 
taken prisoner. From these Morgan extorted by threats and torture 
all that he needed to know of the defences of the city: 

In this way Morgan learned that the Governor had within the 
' city four hundred horse, twenty-four companies of foot, each of a 
hundred men, and a certain number of negroes and Indians. In the 
city, the prisoners told him, men were digging trenches, raising 
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batteries on platforms, to secure good fields of fire, with guns in 
every thoroughfare, guns of brass. Morgan thereupon deployed, not 
to walk into the lion’s mouth, but rather to tweak his tail, all 
unawares, But first he counted his dead and wounded, these being 
many; while of the Spaniards over six hundred were counted on the 
field. 

Thus presently, they approached the city by a detour and ad- 
vanced in a frontal attack upon it. Now they discovered the strength 
of the place, and Morgan the cause of the Governor's great con- 
fidence in his challenge. And he saw that his men might well waver 
and break and run. He therefore spurred his horse and came to the 
front, whereat they cheered and advanced in good heart, stepping 
over the dead and dying, who fell before the storm of iron that 
poured upon them from the guns and batteri ies directed from within 
the city. 

The Spaniards saw that even their armament did not avail to 
halt the buccaneers, and many gunners deserted their guns and fled 
into the city. Thus, despite their numerical inferiority, the buc-, 
caneers entered the city of Panama as its masters. 


v 

Morgan ordered that all should come to the great square of the 
city. ` 
“Men,” he boomed, “we are masters of the city of Panama and 
all its treasure is ours. But the enemy we have defeated in battle 
has a more deadly weapon prepared for us, and you may all lie dead - 
this night if ye harken not to my words.” 

And he told them that the Spaniards had poisoned all wine in 
the city. And he then left them, trusting that they would not divine 
his subterfuge, which was to postpone the moment of debauch, 
whereby they would be rendered vulnerable and might yet lose all. 


VI 

What intoxication is there like power?. What blindness like lust? 
Captain Morgan at one stroke had made himself master of 
Panama. The loot of the richest city of the New World lay in the 
open palm of his hand. He had but to organize the taking of it 
and depart. But, drunk with pride of victory, he saw himself as some 
-sort of Philip of Macedon, or as the leader of forces before whose 
_ trumpets the walls of besieged cities fall down. The great intoxica- 
tion had come upon him. He had power, and the urgent need to 
, exercise power. It was not enough that he went freely about a city 
whose inhabitants hid from him in fear, -He craved a token. There- 


* 
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fore he had given orders to the chosen few to go covertly and fire 
the palaces of the merchants, and this they had done. . All these, 
being of aromatic cedar wood, that quickly burns with a great heat, 
burst into flames, and were quickly consumed with all their treasure, 
_ Few of his men had any knowledge of the authorship of this vast 
folly, and many set about fighting the fire and cursing it as a‘great 
` misfortune. For, they said, and with some sense, that if the city 
perished in the flames,’ then they had endured in vain the many 
ardours of their great march and the hazards of battle. 

- When night fell on the day of the battle, a whole street of palaces 
had been consumed, and many buildings still burned so fiercely 
- that the flames turned the night sky red. 


vir 

On the next day Morgan went to the Cathedral with a party of 
men, his bodyguard, to carry off the great altar of beaten gold, long 
coveted by him. But they found only a white altar of painted wood 
where the chiefest marvel of all Panama should have glowed in 
splendour. Soon after this, word was brought to Morgan that the 
treasure of the Cathedral, of the monasteries and convents, and of 
the palaces of the merchants, had been taken secretly out of the 
city by ship while the battle still raged. And he sent in pursuit two 


vessels that lay ready to his hand in the Bay. f 


CHAPTER SIX 


f I 
So well had she fallen into the rôle of a boy, so little did her lithe 
body suggest womanhood, that the men had well-nigh forgotten the 
little nun’s sex, considering her as the ship’s boy, but not as an 
ordinary ship’s boy; for she did not swear, nor was she profane, and, 
again, she did not chew tobacco. f 

The strong, sweet air, the salt winds, and the power of the sun, 
had turned her a rich nut-brown. She wore her red shirt open at 
the neck, and its sleeves were short and wide, leaving her arms as 
brown as her pretty face. Her cropped hair was now in ringlets 
about her head, and soon to be long enough to fall.about her 
shoulders like a proper man’s, or go in pigtail, a-bobbing behind. 
Though the buccaneers were tough men, in one sense they were 
not so. For most of them had had malarial fevers and many Yellow 
Jack, while few had escaped the consequences of drunkenness and of 
` promiscuity. practised among the islands where the men of Columbus 
first encountered the great pox. These men were much diseased. 
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But the girl was strong, by reason of the purity and richness of her 
blood; and because her young muscles were all limber, and her 
frame slender and light. 

Il 

She had had no difficulty at all in keeping up with the men on 
the march across the Isthmus: on the contrary, the march fatigued 
her less than them. Hunger and thirst, also, she supported with a 
greater stoicism and equanimity than these men, any one of whom 
could have tossed her in the air, or crushed her with bare hands. 

On the seventh day old Ezekiel Mogg, after much complaining, 
began to fail. When the rain came, he sank down and asked. for 
death. He was weak and cold and hungry and athirst; and he voiced 
his lamentations, comparing his lot with that of Job, like that 
Prophet, reproaching the Lord God for the hardness of his lot. 

For the fate of the old man his comrades cared nothing. On the 
contrary, since he was of little use in battle, it was, by their way of 
thinking, as well that he should perish before they reached the 
battlefield. And mainly for this consideration: that if he survived 
the march and escaped the bullets and balls of the enemy, he would 
stand entitled to his share. 

. And regarding the fate of the old man in this light, the company 
pressed on through the deepening mire, leaving the old man to die 
where he had lain down. 

And presently they missed the girl. She had fallen out unnoticed, 
and returned to the old man. 

Ezekiel Mogg lay where he had been left, and at first she thought 
him dead. But he was not. His rheumy eyes were wide open, dark 
and lustreless, full of suffering. She knelt beside him, and taking his 
hand, comforted him. But when she urged him to rise, he would 
not, saying that if God had meant it to be otherwise he would have 
given a si 

“For this,” he told her, “is my dung-bill,” and in a sort of delirium 
he spouted Scripture, husking, “for the arrows of the Almighty are 
within me, the poison whereof drinketh up my spirits: the terrors 
of God do set themselves in array against me. What is my strength 
that I should hope? And what is mine end, that I should prolong 
my life?” 

He then closed his eyes and became silent. 

For a space, nonplussed, she sat beside him. It was never in her 
heart to leave him, to abandon the old man. Yet she could render 
him no service other than the comfort of the presence of another 
creature. But presently an idea came into her mind, and she said: 

“Father Mogg, God has-sent the sign.” 
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He opened his eyes again, and gazed at her, enquiring what this 
sign might be? 

And she loosened her red shirt and opened it, and showed him 
the thing she wore beneath, upon which rough pillow rested her 
little breasts. But he did not understand. 

So she told him how this hair shirt. had once been worn by that 
Saint who ranks next to Mary Magdalene in the hearts of the faithful. 

Though this, to the way of thinking of Ezekiel Mogg, was Popish 
talk, he listened, interested. And she related the history, or legend, 
by which this saint had been known down the centuries, as she had 
learned of it from the prioress of her Convent. And she told, 
too, of the sufferings of the saint; of how the Emperor Maximin, 
persecuting the Christians of Alexandria, devised two wheels, with 
many knives, wherewith to cut the saint into many small pieces. 
And how when this dark deed was about to be done the heavens 

, became’ Full of fire, the sky opened and an angel descended and 
burned that horrid wheel. 

“Therefore,” she said, “it is clear that God has sent by me this 
holy relic so that you may believe in Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, 
and take courage, and continue on the way.” 

And as she closed her little shirt, the old man rose very slowly. 
And Catherine looked up and saw what the old man saw, a red and 
fiery sky, a sky full of fire. And together, the old man and the girl, 
they walked towards it. And so they came across the Isthmus of 
Panama and to the burning city. 


. H 

They entered the city, the old man and the girl, by a street red 
from the flames of the burning palaces. Large particles of fiery 
wood floated slowly on the soft air; and the voice of the fire, harsh 
and cruel, awakened terrors sleeping out of time. 

Old Ezekiel Mogg had freshened up, taking heart from the hub- 
bub all about, witb its promise of food and drink in the familiar 
companionship of old shipmates. And he thought: “How shall I 
be rid now of this chit?” for he had forgot already her service to him. 

On. her side Catherine was thinking: “Where tonight shall we 
lay our heads, for I can’t leave him, an old man?” And she looked 
with compassion at the long and narrow face, with the small and 
rheumy eyes. He seemed very old, and tired as Rip Van Winkle. 

And presently she said: 

“Let’s go into that great church and puss the night there. In the 
morning we can make a better arrangement.” 

The old man looked at the spire of the cathedral to which 
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Catherine was pointing. “That is, I mind,” he said in a hostile 
voice, “that is, I mind, a Popish church; maybe even a Popish 
cathedral, D'ye think I’d lay these old bones in one o’ they?” And 
he snorted his indignation. And stopping in the steet, oblivious of 
the commotion about them, he began a tirade ag. “gst all Papists, 
including in a sweeping condemnation also the refon. “d Church of 
England. And he told her he was an Anabaptist, tollowing the 
teaching of one Nicholas Storch, and that if she wanted to know the 
rock upon which his, the only true sect, was founded, then she had 
best look into the Gospel according to St. Mark. 

And to her astonishment he hobbled off, leaving her alone in the 
burning city. 


m 

She went into the cathedral, finding all in darkness, save for the 
fire glare that cast pools of light upon the darkness of the great 
interior. The soft light of votive candles, burning with the comfort 
of little stars in the night, guided her to the Lady Chapel. Here 
she knelt and prayed, thanking the Mother of God and St. Catherine 
for preserving her amid so many and so fearful happenings. And 
being weary and sad, she passed in prayer into sleep, lying on the 
floor of cedar at the fect of the painted image. 

She was awakened by voices. Daylight streamed through the win- 
dows, so that she saw the full splendour of the place: Near the high 
altar, and facing it, two priests stood, not as celebrants, but in 
earnest talk. This was the Lord Bishop and a Padre of the Cathedral. 

Now, she had heard much of the high altar of the Cathedral of 
San Anastasio, how that it was of solid beaten gold. Now what she 
saw was an altar of plain painted wood. And she wondered. 

In that place, and in the presence of two priests, she was conscious 
of the incongruity of her costume, and dubious of her ability to gain 
credence for her fantastic tale. ‘Therefore she remained still and 
watched. “Presently,” she told herself, “they will go and J can 
escape.” 

The Padre was a small, shrivelled man who gave out no power; 
but the Lord Bishop was impressive. He was tall and swarthy, with 
a tendency, now in the mid-fifties, to a grossness that betrayed the 
secrets of his infirmity—an inordinate love of perfectly-cooked food, 
of carefully chosen wines. In his See in the New World he had 
found some happiness in a desultory study of the Aztec people, their 
civilization and religion, but he was without spiritual ardour. The 
wealth of his diocese, and the generosity of his people, had provided 
him with a splendid palace and made possible a magnificent style 
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of living. Thus he had been able to indulge his tastes, as a lover of 
art, until his palace glowed with treasures drawn from many parts 
of the Old World. Thus, as time passed, the Bishop’s Palace had 
become a wonder in a city of wonders, The walls of its great apart- 
ments were of many woods, panelled and decorated. Upon them 
hung masterpieces of Murillo, Titian, Valesquez and El Greco. At 
his table he ate from finest damask, upon which was set gold and 
silver plate, that included a replica of that celebrated salt-cellar made 
by Cellini for Francis the First, the gold-wrought symbolic nudes of 
which, man and woman, legs intertwined, represent Sea and Earth. 
The tapestries included great hunting scenes, and a vast Crucifixion, 
exquisite examples of Gobelin art; while in the great library were 
many sumptuous volumes, including examples of the work of Jean 
Foucquet of Tours, and many masterpieces in little that howed from 
the glittering vellum of heavy, gold-clasped Psalters and Books of 
Hours. 

The windows of this great palace commanded, on the West, the 
blue expanse of the Pacific Ocean, the little foliated islands off shore, 
and the shore itself, whose marge of spumous lace evoked the image 
of the Virgin’s robe of blue spread upon the nakedness of the Earth. 

Here the Bishop had been wont to muse, to digest his dinner, 
some object of rarity or of beauty to his hand. 


v 

The Bishop turned at a slight sound to see a slender boy dressed 
in the rude costume common to the buccaneers. He called her to 
come forward, and when she stood before him, looking at her fair 
face closely, he enquired her business there at that hour. And she 
told him her tale, which he heard with unbelief until, to prove her 
words, she undid her little shirt that he might see with his eyes that 
she did, indeed, wear upon her person the holy relic of the Saint. 

And he saw her little breasts, marvelled at the beauty of them, 
saw that she was, in very truth, a maid. 

And he thought: “From the sure fate that awaits her in this city 
of evil men I must save her.” 

_And: “Such a shirt,” he told her, “undoubtedly possesses power 
to repel evil, power derived from the virtue of the Saint whose 
hallowed form it once engirdled. For supernatural qualities adhere 
to inanimate objects, of which truth we possess many examples and 
full authority.” 

He paused, thinking: “What matter, so I rid this beautiful young 
body of this hideous accoutrement?” And he cast about in his mind 
for a convincing argument, in the end saying: “But such holy relics 
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belong to the Church. Each must make for him or herself an 
instrument of self-mortification.” 

“Therefore, my daughter,” he continued, “you must return this 
holy relic, that I may place it in the reliquary of ‘the Cathedral, to 
the glory of God and of St. Catherine, whose sacrifice sanctified it.” 

And she went quietly from him and stood where she had privacy, 
and presently she returned and laid the little penitential device in 
the Bishop’s outstretched hands. And he took it, still warm from 
her body. And he despatched her, still in her disguise of a boy, with 
the good Padre, to his Palace. 

And when they had gone from him he took the little hair shirt 
and contemplated it, and something of the magic of her youth passed 
from it into his hands and into his blood. (For inanimate objects 
give to, and take from, the living.) And he kissed ‘the hair shirt. 
fondling it; and presently he put it away: but not within the 
reliquary. 


VI 

Thus Catherine passed out of the hands of the buccaneers who 
had abducted her, unsoiled by profane hands, and into the protec- 
tion of Mother Church. And on the way, she saw how the city 
rioted, even while it burned; and how the ‘buccaneers gave them- 
selves up to all manner of bestiality. And rounding a corner she 
saw old Ezekiel Mogg standing tipsily, who, when he saw her, strove 
in drunken fashion to continue the discourse of the previous even- 
ing. But all that she heard of it was the single word ‘Baptism’, 
spoken as he crazily emptied a wine pot over his aged head. 

A week later the Lord Bishop sent her, still in her disguise of a 
ship’s boy, with a letter under his seal, to the mission in Lima in 
Peru, where there had been recently set up a House of Nuns. And 
when she had gone from his palace, he took from the place where 
he had secreted it, the little hair shirt, and, there being none to see 
this weakness of his poor lonely heart, he put its rough surface to 
his lips, and put it secretly in a great press. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

I ; 
. Morgan’s ships pursued the Bishop’s treasure galleon to the waters 
about the islands of Tavoga and Tavogilla, into which she was re- 
ported to have sailed. From both those islands they took away 
prisoners, men and: women. But the treasure ship escaped them, 
and they sailed back without having had sight of her. Now Morgan 
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felt the old stirrings of his’second devil, and, turning froin the folly 
of the firing of the city, with who knows what self-disgust, he now 
surrended to the desire for debauch. His mood being known, his 
men brought their prisoners before him, among whom was'a woman, 
young and beautiful, the bride of a rich merchant of the Isle of 
-Tavoga, whom they had carried off amid great lamentation. And 
Morgan looked on her‘and at once lusted after her, as David lusted 
after Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite. 

He therefore gave orders that the lady was to be housed in the 
finest palace in the city, and on the windward side, against the raging 
fire; that she was to be treated with all respect and civility; to be 
supplied with the finest wines, the best food the land could offer, 
that her smallest wish was at once to be satisfied, save that of 
granting her liberty. 

His object in these gallantries was to overcome the lady, and after 
three days, having primped and scented his person, he visited her. 
Experience had taught him that importunity and gifts overcome in 
the end the firmest female scr uples, and consequently he had little 
fear of failure. 

In this mood Morgan entered the chamber in which the abducted 
lady of Tavoga was imprisoned. ‘Two slaves followed him, bearing 
between them a king’s ransom of jewels and precious ornaments, 
silks and spices and many-coloured fabrics. By such means, he as- 
sured himself, the virtue of any woman is overcome, and he made 
his advances without ado, with gross familiarities against her person, 
all of which she rebuffed with dignity. So it continued throughout 
his visit, When he departed he consoled himself, thinking: “If not 
today, then so much the sweeter tomorrow.” But on the following 
day it was as before, neither blandishments nor threats moving her. 


i u 
When Morgan discovered that nothing he could contrive moved 
. his captive to submit to his will, his mood changed. Whereas, 
thus far he had striven to mask the depths of his wickedness, he 
now no longer made any pretences whatsover. He therefore ordered 
the lady of Tavoga to be stripped to her shift, after which indignity 
he had her cast into a dank cellar. There he kept her confined, 
swearing that there she should remain until such time as she con- 
sented to his purpose. But the poor woman, lamenting in her heart 
the young husband from whose arms she had been torn, remained 
steadfast, impervious alike to threats and promises.- 
And soon the whole buccaneer company knew of the infatuation 
of their Captain. - And among them were-a number who. found pity 
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in their hearts for this woman. For, they said, it was one thing to 
ravish a woman who made, as did most, but a token resistance: 
another to persecute one for her chastity. Seeing how it was, that 
his people were turning from him because of his ill-usage of the 
abducted woman, Morgan sought to counter this bad trend by 
putting it about that this poor woman was one who had plotted 
treacherously against them, endangering the lives of all. But few 
believed these lies. Morgan began to show fear, and in order to allay 
the murmurs that began to arise, he set a ransom against which he 
was prepared to free the captive. (For by now he knew he could 
attain his end only by rape, a crime that had been commited by him. 
as by most of his men, but to which now he feared to resort.) 
Living fatly in the fine palace of a merchant, Morgan added daily 
to his pile of pieces of eight, of gold and silver, of precious stones, 
and like precious things. So that when the day of departure came 
there were required one hundred and seventy-five beasts of burden 
to port this loot over the Isthmus to the Caribbean. 


m 

On the 24th February, in the year 1671, Morgan quit the looted 
and destroyed city of Panama, carrying with him into captivity six 
hundred prisoners. The captive woman of virtue he took under 
special guard. When she understood what was to be her fate she 
did not raise her voice in anguish, as did the others, but prayed 
with power. And Morgan, observing this, wondered at it. And. 
again, he felt a certain fear for this thing which he was doing. On 
the third day of their journey he was told that she wished to speak 
with him. When she had been brought before him she related how, 
shortly before their departure, she had sent a mesgenger to procure 
the demanded ransom, which messenger had received it, but had 
not come, but had absconded. All of which she had just learned 
of by messenger. 

And as Morgan listened he let pity come into his heart. And 
thereat he at once experienced a joy greater than any he had ever 
known, or might have hoped for, from the success of his design, 
So he let the woman go, and sent two men with her to see that she 
came safely to her lord. And he wondered at the happiness that 
entered into his heart. For how could it be, he pondered, that to 
forego or to give could yield a greater pleasure than to have and 
to possess? And the mystery of it occupied his mind upon the way, 
seeding in that hard earth, his heart; but presently, hereafter, to 
grow, and, later yet, to burgeon abundantly. 

And so Morgan came again to the Caribbean, and the memory of 
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that short moment, when the little.goodness of his soul stirred for 
a space, pricking him, was quenched in further wickedness. For now 
he set about securing to himself the greater part of this tremendous 
loot, and so to cheat the men who had helped him win it. This 
he justified to himself by sophistry, thinking: “Who among them 
wouldn’t do the same, had he the chance? And, all being prepared, 
hé gave it out that the share of each was two hundred pieces of 
eight, turning a deaf ear to their murmurings, and ‘all being made 
ready in secret, he sailed for Jamaica, leaving his people on the 
thainland, at the Castle de Chagre, the scene of his early crime, and 
without means of sea travel. 

And presently, but not before committing further acts of piracy, 
Morgan came to rule over Jamaica, no longer a Captain and Admiral 
of Buccaneers, but.as the King’s Governor, and a Knight. Then he 
saw how much better it had been with him had he employed his 
great abilities to better purpose. And he thought: “T have it in me 
to be a great leader, not of armies of wraggle-taggle buccaneers, but 
of whole peoples.” And he knew that in him was the power which 
might have made of him a great and wise ruler of men. And he 
knew remorse, and thought: “Love of gold—that was my undoing.” 


Book Four: A PORTRAIT OF ST. ANTHONY. 
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REPORT FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


THE PROBLEM | OF EROSION 


SIDNEY E. KNIGHT 


GRICULTURE in South Africa has unfortunately followed 

the same sequence as in Canada, Australia and the United 

States: Rape—Remorse—Renewal. When the white man 
trekked up from the coast about the middle of the last. 
century he found a-land untouched by’ plough, drill or harrow. 
There lay the'rolling grass plains of the Transvaal, Orange Free 
State and Natal, swarming with. game; most of the deep valleys 
between .the high mountains fertile with the volcanic- elements 
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washed down from the slopes during evolution’s long, organic pro- 
cesses. Erosion, whether gully or sheet, was absent. Mountains 
and hills were mostly covered with indigenous timber or bush; 
even the veld grass was a special type as distinct from English turf 
as suet is from butter. Here coarse, strong, wiry tufts of grass, 
interspersed with rank, tap-rooted wild flowers and succulents, an- 
chored the soil against the despoiling elements. 

It was written: “The grass is luxuriant, and as far as the eye 
could see the country looked like a land of wheat.” Exactly one 
hundred years later the Free State correspondent of a Johannesburg 
newspaper wired his editor: “The farming position is critical and 
on many farms cattle and sheep are dying. In many parts roads 
have been covered by sand up to a foot deep, and travelling by car 
has become hazardous on many country roads.” 

Thus we have the tragic story told by Jacks and Whyte in The 
Rape of the Earth; William Vogt in The Road to Survival; Viscount 
Lymington in Famine in England; Fairfield Osborn in Our Plun- 
dered Planet; and the story of those D.P’s of the West, the “Okies”, 
in John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. It would be grossly unfair 
to say that the whole of the farming community in South Africa 
is engaged in unwise methods of soil culture. In those favoured 
spots of the Cape Province, the rich, fertile valleys of Stellenbosch, 
Fransch Hoek, Simondium and Groot Drakenstein, the French 
Huguenots, founded the pleasant vineyards and sweet-smelling apple 
and pear orchards whose fertility has been maintained by sensible 
husbandry since the days when the original settlers, French and 
Dutch, drove out the herds of wild elephants and prowling wild 
beasts. 

Again, in the valleys of Rustenburg and Magaliesburg, m the 
Western Transvaal, where tired troopers under French and Methuen 
once leaned from their saddles to pluck the fruit in the orange - 
groves on their dusty ride to Pretoria, the Boers were making com- 
post over seventy years ago, using honey and tobacco leaves to 
hasten the ripening process on the lines indicated to-day by Maye 
Bruce, of Sapperton, Glos., in her “Quick Return” method of com- 
post making. 

“Give us water and muck and. we'll grow anything”, is.the cry 
of the Portugucse, Italian and Chinese market gardeners in the few 
scattered areas around the Rand gold-mines where the conservation 
methods of Madeira, reclaimed. Pontine Marshes, and Shantung 
Province can be seen in operation. 

As opposed to these lone outposts of a well-balanced soil economy, 
South African farming maipractices would appear to lie chiefly in 
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slavishly following the bad example of the “suitcase farmers” on 
the Great Plains who are still ploughing up the prairie to cash in 
on an insatiable market. 

This method of “mecbanosaurus” can best be illustrated by South 
Africa’s largest area of grain-growing country in the Cape Western 
Lowlands, about one hundred miles due north from Cape ‘Town. 
Here the harmful effects of soil exploitation can be studied in 
miniature, the impact of wars not only in feeding a native popula- 
tion, but also huge convoys of mechanised troops calling at “The 
‘Tavern of the Seas” en roule for desert and jungle battlefields in 
the Far and Middle East; harmful price fixing, wrong ecology and 
the general ill-balance of modern civilization. 

In this tract of country, almost as big as England, some of it 
known as the “Swartland”, renowned for its rich, black soil, the 
virgin acres lay fallow down the long avenue of time until the 
white man with his predatory plough disturbed the natural vegeta- 
tion that had for aeons covered the soil with a protecting blanket. 
All went well at first, the fertility locked in the soil slowly giving 
up its riches. The district, with a winter rainfall of about thirty 
inches and no severe frost, was ripe for exploitation with autumn- 
sown grain. The well-tried European system of rotational cropping 
was adopted: one year wheat, followed by oats or rye, then the 
land was rested and grazed for several years, during which time 
nature again renewed the soil with organic matter, the humus a 
. binding influence against strong prevailing winds, the same bene- 
ficial action curbing water run-off. 

As the years went by, man stepped up on this system. The soil 
resting period was curtailed. World War I. cr eated such a demand 
for wheat to feed the millions'under arms that there arrived a time 
- when the land was practically under continuous grain cultivation. 
As Dr. J. T. R. Sim, Professor of Agronomy at Stellenbosch Univ-. 
sity, wrote in Farming in South Africa: “A more disastrous system 
could hardly be devised.” Nature’s balance between plant, animal 
and soiling having been upset, he-goes on to say that “the system 
has become nothing less than agricultural mining. The grain 
crops, which in the main are sold and consumed elsewhere, take 
all ‘they can out of the soil, and each year leave the soil so much 
poorer than before”. 

Professor W. J. Talbot, Professor of Geography at the University 
of Cape Town, in Swartland and Sandveld, says: “With the ex- 
clusion of effective overseas competition by the Wheat Importation 
Restrictions Act, wheat growing became the best paying line in 
farming. In the Western Cape Province, where the expansion of 
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wheat had reached its apparent limit in 1919, there was an increase 
of 45 per cent. to over 350,000 acres by 1934. This extraordinary 
expansion was made possible only by further reducing the period 
of rotation, by reducing the area under other crops such as oats, 
and by extending cultivation on to poor, stoney soils and on to 
steep slopes, formerly regarded as uncultivable. Large areas, with 
gradients steeper than 1 in 10, were put under the plough, farmers 
fearlessly extending their grain lands on to slopes steeper than 1 in 4. 

“Land which had been cropped so long was in no heart to stand 
the strain. . . . By 1939 the chemical and physical deterioration of 
the soi] was so far advanced that Swartland wheat farmers were 
spending more on fertilisers per acre and per bag of wheat than 
any other farmers in the Union... . 

“To-day, practically all of the cultivable land has suffered some 
loss of soil, Wind erosion has affected more than 30,000 acres of 
cultivated land in the Sandveld and on the Cape Flats. Gully 
erosion is markéd over an aggregate area of more than 600,000 acres, 
or approximately 1,000 square miles.” 

In the opinion of the writer, if the Swartland and Sandveld area 
had been colonised in the early days by Italians, Portuguese, Danes, 
Chinese or Japs, employing their well-known methods of soil nur- 
ture in close settlement, the district would now be carrying a popu- 
lation of over a million, instead of the few hundred white farmers 
witb their native and coloured labourers at present in possession. 

What of the remedy, one applicable to South Africa as a whole? 
Obviously a gigantic salvage operation is needed, with planning to 
extend over a hundred years, perhaps longer. The first great ob- 
stacle is money. It is officially estimated that over {50,000,000 is 
required to save the Orange Free State. A far larger sum is required 
to rehabilitate the native reserves. ‘This aspect, the depredations 
of the native—a great destroyer—reveals a land situation whose 
elements include overcrowding, overstocking and erosion, with 
scurvy, pellagra and endemic malnutrition in many districts. 

South Africa’s Department of Agriculture is first class. Its activi- 
ties range from Agricultural Clubs for Girls, to the eradication of 
the tsetse fly in Zululand by spraying insecticides from aircraft. 
In the year under review nearly £9,000,000 was spent, more than 
£3 per head of the white population. (The gold mines found most 
of this in taxation.) Under the main headings are Veterinary 
Services, Agricultural Education and Research, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Soil Conservation and Extension, Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Dairying, Economics and Markets, Guano Islands, and 
Dehydration and Cold Storage. 
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Some idea of the immensity of South Africa’s farming problems, 
as distinct from soil conservation, now being tackled energetically 
although overdue, can be grasped from the eighteen virus and 
other diseases affecting livestock. These diseases cost the country 
over £13,000,000 every year. 

The Soil Conservation Act, 1946, contains provision for combat- 
ing soil erosion, and for conservation of the natural resources of 
the country in its soil, veld and water supplies. The main feature 
of ‘the Act is provision for full co-operation between the State and 
the farming community. It also establishes the basis of the financial 
assistance which the State will be prepared to grant to farmers for 
this purpose. 

Progress, naturally, is dependent upon world economy. For 
example, devaluation of sterling by Britain makes dollar area pur- 
chasing of essential conservation machinery impossible. 

At any time of the year, in any period of time, some part of the 
country is droughtstricken. As Leonard Fleming wrote in his book, 
A Fool on the Feld: “IE your hat falls into a Free State river it 
ects covered in dust.” As this is being written a headline states 
that the Orange River has completely dried up along its whole 
length for the first time in 17 years. As you read this the river may 
be in flood, staining the Atlantic blood-red with yet another million 
cubic yards of precious top-soil. 

Irrigation, practised extensively, is not without drawbacks. “There 
is always a danger of the soil turning acid or sour. Some of the 
country’s biggest dams, the Hartebeesteport, in the Transvaal, and 
Sundays River, at the Cape, are rapidly silting up, threatening the 
livelihood of the settlers who rely upon the dams for irrigating 
their orange and other crops. Land available for irrigation is never 
likely to: exceed 2,000,000 acres as compared with California’s 
9,000,000. Barely 6 per cent. of land in the Union is cultivated, 
and not much more than that is suitable for cultivation. The centre 
of the country, the Great Karoo, covering over 100,000 square miles, 
is semi-desert—and always the Kalahari is encroaching from the 
West. Summing up, out of forty years’ experience of farming in 
England aud South Africa, I would say that for every single problem 
confronting the British farmer, bis counterpart in Africa has twenty. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


Vol. I: Poetry. LIONEL ELVIN. 
Sylvan Press, London, pp. 224. 108. 6d. 
Reviewed by PROFESSOR H. V. ROUTH 


This is a discursive and stimulating book designed to teach “the 
common man” how he can still enjoy poetry (the literature in which 
England is pre-eminent), even in our democratic age of prosaic 
standards and secondary education. Mr. Elvin ought to know what 
he is saying. He is a graduate of Cambridge and Yale, with nearly 
twenty years’ experience in teaching almost every kind of student; 
he is unquestionably a scholar; and yet he hopes that our finest 
verses, novels and drama may successfully become an all pervasive 
influence throughout this immature and disintegrated society. 

The old academic methods of the nineteenth century are no 
longer satisfying. Few of our. fellow citizens can no longer devote 
their youth to reading what Matthew Arnold styled “the best that 
is thought and written”. Culture cannot everywhere rely on so 
leisurely and ample a background. Yet our problem is still the 
same: to instil a taste for the best poetry, ancient and modern, 
whenever we meet it, 

But we now need a short cut. Poetry is difficult to approach 
because much of it is archaic, mannerised, or tendentious, apparently 
linked to ideas and prepossessions which are no longer current. So 
the modern and less experienced student is rebutted by its strange- 
ness or whimsicality. He is much more inclined to what expresses 
himself’or the opinions of his own generation. So the key to the 
problem is practical criticism; that is the skill and perception to 
analyse and explain the style; and having mastered the particular 
mode of writing (without troubling about the historical significance), 
to feel the sense in a quickened, more penetrating mood. We musi 
meet the poet half way and learn thereby what to expect from him. 
For instance in Milton we must allow for the “artificial style”, in 
Wordsworth for the “natural”, and in T. S. Eliot for “the im- 
pressionalistic”. 

These are his three fields of inquiry, though other poets are 
touched on by the way. Some of his comments are most illuminat- 
ing, and all are well-informed though conversational. He is at his 
best on Eliot. In fact it is to be feared that some of his readers will 
think that the original need not be studied since the explanation 
is so satisfying. But on the whole he becomes rather diffuse and 
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digressional. Some of his discussions read rather like handling a 
seminar class of pupils who have little learning but an inexhaustible 
capacity for something to learn. He becomes embarrassed by his 
own enthusiasm which carries him here and there, and obscures the 
issue. Moreover he lacks the time or inclination to compile an index. 

Of a truth, poetry has takén possession of his mind; and he would. 
surely have been no less an inspired advocate, without the Cam- 
bridge school of literature to which he pays a generous tribute. So 
one cannot help fancying that he has disproved his own theory. 
A Roman tells: us that “a poet is born, not made”; and are not 
genuine lovers of poetry also poets who breathe the same atmosphere 
though Destiny may not bring their talent to fruition? But they 
seek the great ones who can speak for them. In fact the cult of 
poetry means an instinctive contact with human nature at its best. 

‘Nowadays this contact is easier than before. Everyone can be 
taught the outlines of literary history and can have access to a 
‘library. If.the urge is genuine he will soon find the inspiration he 
seeks. Nor has any great poet, whatever his era and technique, 
failed to capture and persuade a kindred spirit. They are members 
of the same Lodge of Freemasons. 

So possibly technical indoctrination may not go as far as Mr. Elvin 
hopes. A man of his talent and temperament would anyhow have 
found his focus and function. If any initiation is requisite, it might 
be directed towards the tone and temper of the poet’s age—the 
prevalent ideas and complexities—for spiritual and intellectual 
greatness is revealed in the mastery of environment. 

So our author’s experiment will be watched with interest. 


FORMAL SPRING by R. 'N. Currzy. 
Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d., 1Gopp. 
Reviewed by HENRY DE VILLOSE 


“The Victorians,” Mr. Currey observes in the course of his inform- 

ative and succinct Preface, “often patronized the Middle Ages, speak- 
ing what they imagined to be the language of the natives.” The 
spurious quaintness of expression adopted by the Victorian trans- 
lators has worn ill. In these chastened days, we approach the past 
with, if anything, a shade too much humility and diffidence, and 
with a more objective understanding. 

A comparison of Mr. Currey’s renderings from the French of Villon 
with, say, Rossetti’s reflects the changed attitude. Where Rossetti 
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turned the unsentimental, terse and ironical language into a 
melodious pre-Raphaelite poesy, Mr. Currey aims at a combination 
of fidelity to the original with the use of an unforced contemporary 
English idiom which rejects only the anachronistic. Occasionally, 
the medium fails him—for example, “How utterly harsh Nature is” 
is clearly not the happiest choice for “O vrayment marastic Nature” 
in Rousard’s Ode to Cassandra. But-——as readers of The Adelphi, 
remembering Mr. Currey’s version of “Eustache Deschamps’ “Sui-je 
belle?”, will readily conceive—it is not the infrequent blemishes in 
the detail that are noteworthy, but the over-all achievement. 

What Mr. Currey has done is to provide in one volume, exemplarily 
produced by the Oxford University Press, an anthology of mediaeval 
and Renaissance French poetry, in which originals and his own 
clear and satisfying translations appear side by side, and which offers 
the general reader an admirable conspectus of French poetry before 
the great classical flowering. The dozen poets represented range in 
time from early fourteenth century Guillaume de Machault, through 
Charles d’Orleans and Villon, Rousard and Du Bellay, to Maric 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, whose “Adieux à la France” most appositely 
concludes the collection. It would be difficult to invest one’s half 
guinea better. 


MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT by MURIEL GRAINGER 
Fortune Press, 55., 32 pp. 
Reviewed by HENRY DE VILLOSE 


Miss Muriel Grainger’s is a slight but real poetic talent, essentially 
feminine in that it is, above all, receptive, delicate, and inassertively 
thoughtful. Together with an unforced sensitiveness, Miss Grainger 
has a simple, unstrained feeling for words and command of rhythms 
which admirably fit the poetic themes that move her. 

In this collection of four dozen short pieces, the beauty of things 
seen is most frequently the stimulus—moments of beauty caught in 
the towns, in the desolate ruins of the City, on a rainy evening in 
Islington; the natural beauties of the English countryside, high 
harvest or the glass trees of winter, the lichen-coloured Downs, or 
migrant birds. 

And it is from Nature that Miss Grainger draws her imagery, 
background, or starting-point for poems in which she is primarily 
concerned with other themes, such as friendship, or the religious 
set-piece. > í i 
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Of the religious poems, the set-pieces (such as “Epiphany”, the 
arrival of the Magi) are of less interest than those more personal 
essays in which Miss Grainger touches what is perhaps her most 
deeply and consistently realized theme, the discovery of life through 
death. For this concept has meaning for her, not only on the formal, 
doctrinal, plane, but in an individual, lay, manner, as a _Private 
experience of a new, more profound, and more mysterious life 
reached after the superficial life of quotidian preoccupations has 
failed. 

In this, the record of the main groups into which these poems 
fall, Miss Grainger has a discovery, an affirmation, and an aape 
ance to offer: : 


“This death I died was not a simple thing— 
A smooth translation. on a sliding stream. 
This was an agonising sundering; 

A lost self in the dark without a dream. 


“But now I move among the obedient dead. 
Who in their gentle joy are ever young. 
Purged of my living, I may lift my head, 
And speak with their serene and certain tongue.” 


Reviewed by HENRY DE VILLOSE 
' BLACK ODYSSEY by Ror Orriey John Murray, 18s. 


There is a large literature on the subject of the Negro in the New 
World: Much of it is polemical, more vitiated by special pleading, 
by undue sentimentality. Lt would seem that it is very difficult for 
an American to write objectively about his coloured compatriot; 
and no easier for the Negro to write without rancour or bitterness 
of his treatment at the hands of the White man. 

Roi Ottley has written a most valuable survey of the history of 
the Negro in the New World; and he has done so with a fine sense 
of balance. The result is more impressive than a more emotional 
approach to his subject would have been. It is, of course, a very ugly 
story; nor is the last chapter yet written, Everywhere in the world 
there are murmurs that raise in the minds of those who listen fear 
for the future, when the issue among men may be no longer ideo- 
logical, but one purely racial. Mr. Ottley has written a most valuable 
social document and is to be congratulated on his- restraint. 
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HAIR UNDER A HAT by J. P. Hocdn ` ` Chaterson, 7s. 6d. 


The essay is a self-revealing form of art. It is the literary form in 
which a man shows off his stylistic paces; when, perhaps, a trifle self- 
consciously, he draws attention, not only to his subject, but to him- 
self. We learn much of London by reading Elia. We also learn 
much of Lamb. So, too, with Mr. Hogan who takes the great city 
for his stage. He writes as the spirit listeth, and upon whatsoever 
theme comes first to hand. His book of brief essays is full of acute 
observation, wit, and, now and then, caustic destructive criticism. 

It is but human nature in a reviewer that he praise an author who 
pays him the compliment of thinking like himself.” For example, 
this reviewer has always been repelled: by those so-called model 
villages, suburbs and towns that have been brought into being either 
by philanthropists or by the strange and invincible race of social 
perfectionists. In this case the barbed verbal arrows descend as a 
cloud from the London skies upon the red roofs of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. This is a devastating piece, and, for his own sake, 
we hope Mr. Hogan will steer a course clear of that static com- 
munity. As the true essayist he is, Mr. Hogan can take any aspect 
whatsoever of the city’s life and animate it in humorous and astute 
observations, with an occasional wise-crack. But let not this exuber- 
ance divert the reader from what must be the crucial test of the 
essayist, namely, his values. Here I pass Mr. Hogan cum laude. 
A delightful book. l 


BROWN STUDIES by W. J. Brown Latimer House, gs. 6d. 


Mr. Brown has been preaching from his pulpit in the Evening 
Standard for a considerable time. Famous pulpits oftimes pass from 
one style of preacher to another in strong, even strange, contrast. 
But since, to-day, few readers of the Evening Standard will be likely 
to remember the political contributions of the late A. A: Baumann, 
the difference between that commentator’s finished performance and 
the formula writing of the author under review will provide no 
occasion for the odious process of comparison. 

Mr. Brown is spritely, superficial, but always eminently readable. 
For a psychological reason, always obscure to this reviewer, jour- 
nalism that thrives and blossoms beautifully i in the soil of an evening 
newspaper wears a somewhat wilted air when imprisoned between 
the covers of a book. 
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THE NAMELESS FAITH by LAWRENCE HYDE Rider, 16s. 


Glosing this book, a thought, implanted i in the mind by the read- 
ing, became conscious. ‘We live in a world where the hard logic of 
our condition forces upon us the inevitability of union, the senseless- 
ness of separateness. ‘This is, of course, no new concept of man’s 
political and economic destiny. Tennyson, in Locksley Hall, fore- 
saw it. Mr. Hyde is not concerned with a world separated: by 
sovereignties, or by disparate economies. His concern is with the 
piecemeal character of humanity's conception of its relationship with 
the unknown God. Mr. Hyde sees, dimly articulating itself, a new, 
© universal religion, or perhaps one should write, philosophy, and 

« way of life. And he makes the point that the most potent form of 
religion is precisely that which lacks a name. Two streams which 
have emerged of recent years into the open, the stream of para- 
psychology, and that of mystical religion, are, he believes, destined 
to meet where their junction will form that new way of life-which 
will fuse all man’s past attempts to. formulate his conception of 
the Godhead, and to relate himself to the Author of his being. 
A thought-provoking book which will add to the author's reputa- 
tion as a sincere and patient seeker after truth. 


+ 


SIXTY YEARS IN FLEET STREET b HAMILTON FYFE N 
~ ' W. H. Allen, 108, 6d., 


Few living ‘journalists, if any, can cast théir minds so far back as 
can the celebrated author of this book; and fewer still could marshal 
the material with so sure a pen, and hold the scales with so steady 
a hand. Mr. Fyfe has been known on occasion to transfer his pen 
from the inkpot to a little pot in which he kept a supply of acid. 
There. is nothing of that tendency to acerbity hete. Time has 
mellowed the man, and he writes with the restraint of an angel, 
even letting down with Christian charity that arch-rogue and robber, 
of the poor, Horatio Bottomley. 

The sixty years covered by this fascinating record” is that which 
witnessed the transformation `of .Grub Street into the modern, 
mechanised, big-finance Fleet Street we know to-day. In that transi- 
tion ‘a small number of notable men: played leading roles. And, 
among them, one a role more notable thar that of any other. That 
man, was Northcliff. And some of the best material in Mr. Fyfe’s 
record concerns the rise to power and wealth ofthis dynamic and 
most remarkable man. Mr. Fyfe worked with Northcliff and knew 
him intimately, and consequently writes out of firsthand knowledge. 


, 
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He has seen much of the world, and much of men. And he writes, 

as one has a right to expect of one who now is, surely, the doyen 

of his profession, in clean, dry English. His story has interest not 

only for the man concerned with journalism, but for all who bring 

into the reckoning of social influences that exercised by the Press. 

Mr. Fyfe has written many books, but none better than this survey | 
of sixty years of Fleet Street. He is to be congratulated on a fine 

performance. i 


THE CENTENARY POE Bodley Head, 155. 


Mr. Montagu Slater has ably edited this fine volume. His intro- 
duction reveals insight into the psychology of Poe, and is, probably, 
the most just estimaté of that complex and tragic man yet published. 


THE LAST ATTACHMENT by Iris Orico Cape, 258. 


The story of Byron’s last love, the fat little Italian countess, 
Teresa Guiccioli. This new book about Byron and his loves derives 
its value from two sources. First, it is compiled from hitherto un- 
published material—the lady's diary, letters from Shelley, Mary 
Shelley, Lady Blessington, Lamartine and others. Secondly, from 
the extraordinarily clever manner in which the Marchesa Origo has 
marshalled and managed this vast bulk of material. The result is a 
book that holds one’s attention from first to last. The reader is made 
to feel the period, socially and politically, and Byron and his Italian 
love stand out in the round and come alive. 


THE OPEN AIR by ADRIAN BELL Faber & Faber, 10s. 6d. 


This is a charming anthology, delightfully decorated. It is the 
sort of book one can read for ten minutes or for an hour; in bed or- 
in a garden hammock. An ideal gift book. 


THE YOUNG LIONS by Irwin Snaw. “Cape, 158. 


This is a long war novel. The narrative is built up by a series of 
vividly-written episodes. Is this a great war novel? No. It could 
not stand up to The Case of Sergeant Grischa, for example; nor 
to The Secret Battle. But it is a swift, highly-competent narrative 
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in which are moments when the reader is conscious of the’ author's 
passion—of his hatred of the lunacy of war, of racial hates, and all 
that degradation which is the real cross of the fighting man. 


r 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF VICTORIAN VERSE 
chosen by Marjorie R. Evans , Methuen, 8s. 6d. net 
Reviewed by PAUL SELVER 


At a time when English poetry is sick of the palsy, this anthology 
serves as a pointed reminder of the years when a poem was still a 
poem; and not a farrago of jabberwocky. Sixty writers are repre- 
sented here, and their work covers the period from 1850 to 1900. 
Its variety and standard demonstrate that, in this context at least, 
the epithet “Victorian” is not one to sneer at. Thus, the selection 
ranges from Love in the Valley to the Policeman’s Lot, from Abide 
with Me to The Ballad of Reading Gaol, from Omar Khayyam to 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree, and from The Blessed Damozel 10 Father 
William—to indicate only a few of the contrasts in manner and 
matter which a glance through the index reveals. 

This does not mean that the choice of material is entirely above 
criticism. As regards this, I am inclined to distinguish between 
such poets as Tennyson, Swinburne, Browning, Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold,. and those who are neither so familiar nor. so 
accessible. The latter, I suggest, many of whom the average reader 
is. perhaps encountering for the first time, demand special dis- 
crimination on the part of the anthologist, and the selection from 
them should be designed so.as to display their poetry to the best 

„advantage. Here, for example, this aim has been admirably achieved 
with Gerard Manley Hopkins. The nine poems representing him 
are free from the more crabbed of his mannerisms, and ought to 
gain him many new readers. But not all the poets of lesser renown 
have been served equally well. For example, three poems seem too 
scanty an allowance-to do justice to John Davidson, whose poetical 
stature is considerably greater than might be inferred from the 
selected items. Again, there is only one poem by Francis Thompson, 

-who thus ranks here on the same level as Joseph Skipsey and 
Cardinal Newman. And while it was right and proper not to over- 
look John Payne, an accomplished writer about whom we know far 
too little, why choose Rendel, a translation from Charles ‘d'Orléans, 
and not one or two of his original .pieces? 

‘In the main this anthology has been compiled with skill and 
taste, and, as far as I am aware, nò other VOLUMEN covers the same | 
ground so effectively. : 
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THE OLD KNIGHT by HERBERT, PALMER Dent, 78. 6d. 
; ` Reviewed by GEORGE GODWIN 


Loud voices sometimes fail to make themselves heard, while gentle 
voices sometimes carry far afield. It is like that with the poems of 
Herbert Palmer. He never reaches out for attention by resorting 
to an affected obscurity, nor does he over-embellish or sacrifice 
sense to sound. This is a poetic sequence, its theme the eternal 
conflict of good and evil in the world, a theme thgt has attracted 
poets since Milton, and before. Two examples of Mr. Palmer’s 
work, elsewhere in this number, indicate his quality. He is, in 
Miltori’s phrase, which he approves, “simple, sensuous and impas- 
sioned”. Mr. Palmer is a true poet whose sensibility and awareness 
of the eternal wonder of the world enables him by way of a fine 
talent to celebrate that which he loves: and more, to communicate 
experience. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by SIR ARTHUR KEITH. 


Sir Arthur Keith’s Autobiography runs to around 240,000 words. 
It would have been a better book had he turned his typescript over 
to a competent sub-editor for condensation. At half the length, this’ 
would have been a very good autobiography; as it is, the reader is 
wearied by much unnecessary detail. That said, this is in many 
ways a most remarkable book. It is a Smilesian success story told 
by a man of patent honesty and quite extraordinary simplicity. 
So modest is Sir Arthur that as the reader comes upon the succession 
of academic and other distinctions and honours which punctuated 
a career that began in a small Scots farmhouse and ended in world- 
renown, it is with repeated’ surprise. The author drops the item in 
so modestly. Now it is a Lord Rectorship, now an honorary doc- 
torate, now a knighthood. It has been said that happiness comes 
only to the man who finds his lifework and secures the opportunity 
to pursue it. In his ninth decade now, Sir Arthur Keith can look . 
back over a life in which there has been for him much happiness 
in self-fulfilment, both on the intellectual side and the emotional 
side, too. Even in old age, he confides in his reader, he has main- 
tained successfully a charming relationship with a member of the 
opposite sex.. There are in Sir Arthur certain qualities other than 
those attaching to a brilliant intellect. "These are kindness, modesty, 
simplicity and—and._ this outstanding—absolute integrity. A fine - 
life.- A splendid achievement. 


+ 
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THE MYSTERY OF KEATS by Jonn MIDDLETON Murry 

Peter Nevill, 128. 6d. 

Reviewed by R. N. CURREY 


This book is described in the blurb as a companion volume to 
Mr. Murry’s Keats and Shakespeare (1925) and of equal importance. 
The Preface adds that it incorporates much of the matter which 
originally appeared in his Studies in Keats: New and Old (1930), 
but more of this later. Those who admired the 1925 study will find 
here the results of several years more of enthusiastic research. Much 
vivid detail is added to the earlier picture of Keats, and the new 
book presents a considerably modified picture of Fanny Brawne. 

“Fanny Brawne”, said Mr. “Murry in Keats and Shakespeare, 
“killed him. That is true, but it is only a partial truth.” The 
tragedy of Keats, as he saw it then, was the tragedy of the idealist 
lover and the unworthy beloved. Since then Miss Amy Lowell's 
. John Keats has made available fragments of letters from Fanny 
Brawne to Fanny Keats, and these throw a different light. Keats’ 
pathetic cry still echoes: “I should have had her when I was in 
health and I should have remained well.” The Fanny Brawne who 
insufficiently appreciated Keats’ writings remains, “but, however 
baffled by Keats ‘the poet, she sincerely loved Keats the man; and 
it was reassurance as to his manhood rather than his poetic gift that 
Keats needed. The love story on which Keats’ finest jewels were 
threaded—Hyperion, The Eve of St. 4gnes, the Odes and Lamia— 
emerges with added conviction. 

Keats met Fanny Brawne in 1818. Mrs. Brawne was s unimpressed 
by the five-foot young man with no prospects, but warm-heartéedly 
accepted him on account of her daughter. He spent an unforget- 
tably happy Christmas Day 1818) with mother and daughter, and, 
though he and Fanny did not become engaged (Mr. Murry thinks) 
till the following October, his poetry at once took on a-new ecstatic 
' quality. In January he laid aside Hyperion to write The Eve of 
St, Agnes, the story of love triumphant over difficulties like his own, 
with two extra stanzas of wishful consummation: that Woodhouse, 
his publisher, persuaded him to destroy. Then came the Odes, in 
which developing techniques kept pace with developing emotions. 
And then the double blow of fate: his brother George’s appeal for 
financial help, which led him to set aside his own hopes of marriage; 
his hammorrhage, in February 1820, which destroyed them for ever. 
Lamia, written in the intervals of hack work on Otho the Great; 
with Charles Brown, was technically and’ emotionally mature, but 
_ shot proves with the sense of ultimate-illusion.’ On. a. visit. to the 
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Keats of Milton, Blake and Wordsworth. Essays on On First Looking 
Into Chapman’s Homer, On the Meaning of Endymion, The Feel of 
Not to Feel It, Beauty is Truth, and Keats’ Use of ‘Speculation’, 
which readers will remember in Studies in Keats, reappear here with 
some cuts and additions and with some rather unnecessary changes 
in title. Since 1925 the writings of Professor de Selincourt, Miss 
Lowell, Professor Tillyard and Dr. I. A Richards have raised queries 
and objections with which Mr. Murry has done his best to deal. 
The book is a collection of reconsiderations, but it is fundamental 
to it as to its predecessors that Keats and Shakespeare were linked 
across the ‘centuries by a strong, almost mystical, bond of influence 
and common feeling. He has not ceased to see Shakespeare as 
Keats’ ‘Presider’. 

It is precisely this romantic- -mystical approach which tends to 
_ divide the reactions of Mr. Murry’s readers. “Keats believed the 
same; nor will anyone. ever convince me that the belief of Jesus 
of Nazareth was essentially other.” “I did not write Keats and 
Shakespeare for ‘the shallow people who take everything literally’, 
` but for those who are prepared to believe, as Keats himself believed, 
‘that ‘a man’s life of any worth is a continual -allegory’.” Often 
Mr. Murry puts his finger unerringly on the spot. “When Keats 
imitates Milton he is conscious what he is doing; the echoes of 
Wordsworth are innumerable and unconscious.” At other times, 
in my opinion, he misses: “The essential quality of the Shake- 
spearean type of poetic genius is the virtue known to Christian 
spirituality as humility.” He may be right, but I suspect attempts 
to build up Shakespeare’s character to the measure of our ideals. 

This book, like Keats and: Shakespeare, is the poorer for the Jack 
of an index, the richer for a fine frontispiece portrait of Keats— 
this one by Haydon and previously unpublished. Mr. Murry’s 
earlier books established his reputation as an interpreter of Keats; 
this fearless reconsideration in the light of later evidence forms an 
indispensable addition. 
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THE ILLUSION OF PROGRESS 


ODERN civilization is characterized by an accelerating rate 

‘| of change, and by the radical character of such change. 

The development of the physical sciences has been, and 

continues to be, the main instrument of this process, and 

research its principle method. Research, indeed, has become one 

of the main preoccupations of scientific man in the modern world. 

Industry has found in the laboratory of the physicist and chemist, 

and in the study of the mathematician, the treasure of an Aladdin’s 

Cave. Nature is being made to yield up her secrets by those who 
seek them often with no other motive than profit or power. - 

Thus a trend of the greatest moment for humanity is, largely, 
unintegrated with the bio-ecological and sociological patterns of 
life, and, much less, with the cultural or ethical. 

Writing in The Times more than sixteen years ago, the late 
Lord Rutherford estimated that in America alone two-thirds of 
all physical research was subsidized by industry, to the extent of 
$00,000,000. Since then the research programmes of light and 
heavy industry have been progressively intensified ‘by the Second 
World War. Industry is now endowing chairs in the ancient and 
in the newer universities, while increasing research in its own large 
laboratories. At both Oxford and Cambridge the Classics and the 
Arts have lost, and continue to lose, much ground to. -the. physical . 
sciences. ‘These are facts: not opinions. 

In his book; Science In ‘Antiquity, Professor Farrington writes: 
“Just as all scientific investigation is fruitless which is not pursued 
in a spirit of truth, so the results of all scientific endeavour are 
wasted if the continuity of tradition cannot be assured. It is of the 
very essence of science to be a co-operation and that not only of the 
men of the same generation, but of the generations successively.” 

This passage, asserting the truth of the image of discovery as a 
great chain reaching back and forward in. the time-space continium, 
: suggests, also, the moral responsibility of the scientist. he 
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Every great invention modifies to some degree the life of man on 


. earth; varies the direction of his movement—so often mistaken for 


his advance—moulds the shape and character of his environment. 
The researcher consequently cannot work in vacuo, but must join 
the biologist, the sociologist and the economist by relating the 
activities within the walls of his laboratory to the great world of 
humanity outside them. He must labour, not alone, to transform 
life, but must demonstrate how life, as transformed by his activities, 
may be enriched and ennobled. It is not enough to make aeroplanes 
faster, electro-magnetic waves shorter. ` These may be valid objects, 
but they can never be valid ends in themselves. For they signify 
nothing out of the context of the life of man as moral and social 
being. 

Scientific research, then, can never be divorced from ethics; nor 
can the researcher gainsay his personal moral responsibility. If what 
were achieved in a laboratory should one day make possible the 


physical disintegration of this small, planet, or lay waste the greater 


part of its life-supporting surface, then it were better for such a one 
that he had a great stone about his neck and cast himself into the sea. 

But there is a danger of over-estimating the power of science. 
However fast man may communicate; however swiftly he may move 
his material body about the earth, under the earth, or through the 
air above the earth, he remains much as he was when smoke and 
drum were the sole artificial extensions of his range of voice, and 
the speed of the horse, the vagaries of sail, his sole means of trans- 
portation. 

Inventions bring no fundamental changes in man himself: only 
in the conditions of the work and play of his daily life. Because 
you read by a bright light that banishes darkness at the pressure 
of a finger, you command no book greater than The Republic of 
Plato read by candlelight or the glimmer of a rush. Because your 
speech can be sent, as the lightning, from hemisphere to hemisphere, 
you command neither words nor thoughts greater than those spoken 

two thousand years ago, in a field of wild grasses, under an Paster 
sun. 

One reason for this modern trend to place on science a value aboye 
that of the humanities may, perhaps, be found in the citcumstance 
that it is, comparatively, easy to equip a physicist or chemist; but a 
long and arduous process to produce a full man; that is, one whose 
intellectual purview extends both backwards and forward in time. 
For the first sort is merely one vocationally trained along lines of 
a given aptitude: the other, a cultural product with a broad back- 
ground in the humanities. At the highest level of culture:are, to: 
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be found those rare individuals who combine science and the 
humanities: such names of those of the late Sir D’Arcy Thompson 
and the late Sir William Bragge. are apposite examples of what is 
here meant. The value to humanity of those with something more 
than mere scientific and technological qualifications is plain. 

There are things beyond measurement: that which is felt and ex- 
perienced inwardly, the quickening of the emotions in the presence 
of beauty: a flower, a sunset, a child: humility and reverence in 
the presence of the good: love and charity. For these there are no 
exact formule, no electro-magnetic equations... 

It is, perhaps, significant that-it was no physicist who gave us in 
most evocative imagery the clearest picture of the realm of physicist 
and mathematician, but a philosopher, F. H. Bradley, who wrote: 
“The sensuous curtain is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some 
colourless movements of atoms, some spectral woof of impalable 
abstractions, or unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” 

For all our, cleverness, it is to the imponderables that we must 
turn lest this illusion of progress bring mankind to final disaster. 
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Granr that my heart shall - not harden; that it may continue always 
to love all men, even as they are, wilful-as children that must be 
led from ways of wildness, weak as the sick that must be restored 
to health. Grant that it may always hear the fall of the world’s 
tears, even in the luminous moments of joy; that there may be no 
midday ditch into which the golden light of the sun and the colours 
of its setting cannot shine.. 
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Ar last our journey fell before us, flat and bright; 

Pilgrims through trees and crops we neared the shrine , 

Which rose like horns out of the forehead of the land. 
' Gaily we had ridden at the first, our tales | 


-. Had left a wake of wonder down the miles 


Awash with corn, golden ebb and flowing green 
Of Highest earth. 

- And this way | had be taken flight, 
Burnt and plundered to the East, his guilty brand 
Searing hatred deep into the meekest eyes 


, Of those who live with wheat and walk to mass 


Each Sunday, men whose loathing like a tiger lies 
‘And sleeps, exhausted from its wantonness, ` 
“tBleesa until a stranger stirs the beast, 

Which stretches out its claws and spits its poison out 
Upon the future. 


And as we rode the ancient taste 
Of blood grew.on our lips, the modern doubt 
Of permanence clogged our wheels. The tales we told 
Were not quite happy ones but slipped away 
From sinlessness. Yet we were pilgrims on the old 
Progress towards a newer purity. 
The building stood, and something good was meant 
There at least, forgiveness wore its Sunday best; 
-The primal wound was cleansed; the message sent 
By honest hands up to the bells to burst 


« About the sky.- And we, though of another faith, 


Would make the gesture too, and plight our troth: 


o Peace on'earth, goodwill to men. 


And so 


“At last we neared the shrine amid the glow 


Of corn. There it was. It had endured. 

Most obvious of victims, still it stood. 

New strength pushed us swiftly on, lured 

By two huge towers, the mighty horns of God. 
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We turned into the town, and suddenly 

We saw the truth we always knew was there. 

The building stood, yes; there were two towers. 

And that was all: except the dark decay 

Of holes, the smell of dying stone, the stare. 

Of empty windows, the makeshift padlocked doors, 
The shower of drooping weeds, the hollow mess 

Of horrid black between the cracks, the nothingness. 
This was not death; here we saw no tomb: . 

This was the image of the void. Here God had come, 
Hence He had gone for ever. 


We did not kneel, : 
We said no prayers, shook off no sin, heard no call, 
We turned away. Back into the trees 
Silently we rode beyond the homeward rise.. 


fo 


ON HEARING THE DAWN-CHORUS 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


To- -DAY T heard the aubade of the birds 
Chorus back the sky to light: 

It was my first morning to the trees, 
The first bird-dawn of my country night. 


The ave-beaks have glittered towards the east, 
The faithful choir stretched wide their notes 
To supplicate the brazen beast which rose ` 
To pour its burning blood into their throats. 


My city-soul was filled with sudden love: 

I took the world between my palms 

And raised it high, and drank the song of trees __ 

And spread towards the dawn my bird-filled arms. 
` NOEL SCOTT 
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AT THE FAIR M. 0. DENCH 


t 


HE road was busy with people going to the fair-ground, a 

small field between the town and the sea. It was in the late 

summer evenings that the fun began; flaring oil lamps were 

hung above the stalls and music blared out of the whirling 
wooden horses gyrating on the roundabout. The tune played was 
Poet and Peasant; its melancholy drone fought with the surge of the 
tide and the yelping of the boss’s dog tied underneath the revolving 
floor.’ , 

When the music and the contraption stopped to let another set of 
customers climb on to the horses, then the sea and the dog had it 
their own way. i 

The noise and the lights and the smell of oil enticed couples on 
their way to the strand to sport for a half-hour; the lads taking their, 
chance at the rifle-range, hoping to win a present for the girls; the 
girls, coy and admiring, pretending to be awed by the shooting as 
if the muzzle had been pointed at their own breasts. 

It was that way the night Mick Leary and Annie Donovan went 
walking towards the sea-shore, but hearing the music and seeing the 
lights in the fair-ground, they turned their steps in with the others. 
Mick was country-reared, but Annie was at home in the town and 
was used to the flocking of people in the summer-time. She did no 
more than glance at the swaying roundabout, but the cries of the 
poor trapped dog caught her ear and she tugged Mick by the arm. 

“Ah!” said she. “Will ye listen to that. "Tis a dog for sure.” 

Mick stooped to see. “’Tis a small cur tied under.” 

“The cruelty! Can’t ye save him?” 

“Tis no affair of mine,” said Mick obstinately. 

Annie was put out. “Will ye take a shot at the coconuts then 
and win something for’ me to take home?” 

Mick was willing to do anything reasonable to take her mind off 
the dog, for he knew she was tender-minded over dumb beasts, but 
he protested. “Sure it’s a bird on the wing I do be stmng at. Like 
as not I'd miss the thing.” 

“Only have a try.” 

Now in charge of the rifle-range was Thomas Carey and he was 
too sharp to get on with country people. He was for ever talking 
smart and it was the customers he’d poke his wit at. As soon as 
Thomas saw the healthy country look of Mick he sharpened his 
tongue. “I can see, Sir,” said he, “that you’re a sportsman.” 

” The fact was that though he gave himself airs he was only a fair- 
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hand and if business was bad he might be booted out. His tongue 
had lost him other jobs, but for all that he couldn’t curb it. Mick 
was slow in putting down his sixpence and Thomas had time to 
think up another shaft. He gathered with his close-set eyes the 
couples gawking in the background. 

“Ladies and gents,” he said, with a display of courtesy. “Will 
you watch this gentleman. His last big shoot was after tigers in 
Africa.” There was a titter and Mick’s cheeks burned. He thought 
Annie must be measuring his slow speech against the oily tongue of 
Thomas. All the education Mick could boast was a couple of years 
back in the school at the cross of the wood. 

“Go on,” said Annie, unfeelingly, at his elbow. She was still 
vexed about the dog. “Show them what ye can do with a gun.” 

This was met with another titter, not too good-natured. Some 
of the lads hanging on to their money were pleased to let Mick be 
the butt. When he turned away without a prize their own value 
would be the higher in the eyes of Rosie or Dollie. 

Mick paid no heed to them. There was only one he wished to 
please and she was Annie, but the words she had said and the cold 
eye of flash-Thomas had fired his blood. He swore inwardly that if 
it was the last shot he fired in this life he would hit a coconut. He 
picked up a rifle and dangling it in one hand he fished out a six- 
pence. 

Thomas was surprised at this. He thought the country boy might 
shame the others into taking a chance but would himself slink off. 
“That’s the spirit, Sir,” he said with a shade more respect. “The 
prizes are worth a try. One coconut, a packet of fags; two, a 
bee-autiful vase, and if you knock off three— Look,” he said to 
Annie and held out in his palm a sparkling brooch ablaze with red 
and blue fire reflected from the two lamps above on poles. 

Annie caught her breath. She was one for adornment, and a 
brooch like that was a thing she might dream of but never hope 
to possess. In a whisper she said. “Go on, Mick. "Tis a beauty.” 

Mick put the rifle to his shoulder and tried to pretend that the 
hairy dark object hanging in the background was a cock-pheasant 
and in a second it would rise into his line of fire. He pretended too 
well, for in the instant of firing he raised his barrel and the shot 
went into the wooden partition at the back, while the coconut hung 
.motionless below. 

Annie never spoke, but Mick could see a look in her eyes as if 
she was thinking again about the dog. Thomas Carey said, “Bad 
luck, Sir. Very near thing.” ‘The second shot was another wide. 
Mick felt his palms sweating as if more than a prize hung on his 
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shooting. It was a small matter now if his third missed, for what 
would he or Annie want with a packet of pat Neither of them 
had the smoking habit. - 

He had paid his money and must have his last shot. This time he 
forgot about the birds that flew up from the hedges, in front of his 
eyes was a coconut, he peered along the sights and hit the thing. 
Thomas threw over a packet of cigarettes, in a kind of offensive 
way. He turned to a chap standing near with a fat rosy girl on his 
arm. “Have a try for the brooch,” he said, oiling his words again. 
“The blue of the stones would be a grand match for those eyes.” 

The fat girl gave a giggle, but the words had gone home and 
anyone could see she was giving a squeeze to the arm of the man. 
In a moment he stepped forward, a high colour on his cheeks. He 
was a boy from the town and never had held a gun. Thomas had to 
show him how to raise.it to his shoulder and squint down the barrel. 
It would have been a miracle had he hit one coconut, let alone 
three. Before long the couple disappeared in the crowd, the lad 

, Shame-faced and the blue eyes of the girl flashing as if she might 
have something to say when she had him alone. 

All this time Annie and Mick stood near. Neither had a word 
to say. Mick had a feeling he must chance another sixpence-worth 
of scoffing or lose Annie. There was more than a brooch at stake, it 
might be the whole of their future. Annie was no feather-bed, he 
meant more to her than a trinket, but at the same time he felt that 
if he were to give up trying for the brooch she might think she could 
find a better fellow. 

She stood there beside him without a word out of her; he won-. 
dered could she be fretting after the brooch. If he had any sense he 
would take her off to the sea-shore before some other fellow was the 
lucky one, and she had to see the brooch resting on the bosom of . 
another one and go on hearing the pitiful whines of the dog. 

Thomas Carey was away again with his talk. He singled out a tall 
man with a collar inches high about his throat and with bim a 
young woman. “You, Sir,” said Thomas wheedling. “You’ve got the 
arms for a weapon, not like some of these short ones.” 

Mick was stocky and his blood mounted in him at the insult, but ' 
the tall one didn’t rise to the flattery and in a minute more he and 
his girl were gone. Thomas was put out at the failure. He picked 
up the brooch again and held it for all to see. “Only three shots,” 
he said, “and the brooch will adorn the girl whose fellow has pluck 
as well as luck.” He cocked one eye at Mick with disparagement 
in it. 

Mick wasn't taking any more jibes. He flipped out another six- 
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pence as if they grew on bushes in the fairground. He picked up a 
rifle and without bothering so much as to take aim he fired three 
shots. To follow the shots came three splintering replies, and one 
by one, like hail-stones from Heaven, three coconuts fell on the 
table below and bounced gaily as if Mick’s triumph was enough to 
make even a coconut dance an [Irish jig. 

Annie was on her toes, for all her town rearing, but Mick himself 
was as cool as if he was in his father’s meadow shooting for the pot. 
He put the rifle down, carefully, not in a hurry at all, and faced 
Thomas. “Tl thank ye for the brooch,” he said civilly. 

Now Thomas hadn’t worked ‘the fair-grounds for twenty years 
without knowing a trick or two. He turned his back and fingered 
the coconuts and made a show of examining the bits of string which 
had held them up as targets. 

“Well, would ye look at that,” said he of a sudden. “One of the 
strings was frayed, it was the way it broke with the violence of the 
shooting. Now,” he said, “I won’t deny that you hit two and I have 
pleasure in presenting you with this bee-autiful vase.” 

Mick’s hand didn’t go forward to take the tawdry thing. „He 
said once more, “I'll thank ye for the brooch.” Annie’s mind was 
heavy with foreboding. She knew the strength of Mick. If it came 
to a fight someone would get hurt, and her pride shrank from such 
an end-up to the evening. 

“Best take the vase, Mick,” she whispered. 

Thomas saw Mick’s eyes staring at him, there was great menace 
in them. His strength Jay only in his tongue, if it came to a wrestle 
he would be the worse for it. But the brooch was a bait, if he had to 
own up to the boss that it was gone he might lose the chance of 
going with the fair to the next town. 

Mick took another look at Annie and then he stepped forward a 
pace and with one hand on the edge of the range he vaulted over as 
if it were a gate and he in a hurry. He took another two steps till 
he was close to Thomas. “Give me the brooch,” he said, still in the 
quiet tone. 

It was at the same moment that the boss himself came strolling 
round to see how business was doing. He saw a customer inside the 
rifle range with Thomas and halted his steps to make enquiry. This 
put Thomas to some embarassment, it would be idle to try to 
deceive the boss about the string, the coconuts were well examined 
before the fair opened from day to day. He made a ceremony of 
handing over the brooch to Mick, smiling too wide as he did it. 

Mick wasted no more words but vaulted back the way he had 
come. When he pinned the brooch on the front of Annie’s blouse 
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with his own hands her lashes swept down to hide her eyes for fear 
they would be giving away secrets. Her hold on Mick's arm was 
proud and possessive as they edged through the crowds to the round- 
about. Success had gone to Mick’s head, that and getting the better 
of a sharper like Thomas. 

. They turned out of the fair-ground. He could feel Annie’s hand 
on his arm as they went down the road to the sea, away from the din 
of music and machinery, punctuated by the odd rifle-crack where 
Thomas Carey was seeing out his last evening at the shooting-range. 

It was dark and cool away from the fair-ground’ with its flaring 
lights and smell of oil. The air that blew in from the sea was sweet, 
and overhead stars were swinging in the summery sky, . 

“I thought it was home ye were going?” said Annie, knowing well 
enough what brought the all conquering Mick to the sea’s edge with 
her. 

“Did you so?” he laughed, clipping her waist with a strong brown 
arm. 
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ICAM A SCIENTIST 


R. N. CURREY 


I aM a scientist. I helped to send 

Huge aircraft on apocalyptic fights 

To Hiroshima, Nagasaki, this 

The sudden magic end of calculation, 

The devil imprisoned in symbols, all the power 
Of Faustus, Jupiter, Hecate, God and man 
Enclosed in one unthinkable box-of-tricks. 

I always thought the loaded spirallings 

Of formule would suddenly drive through space 
And pin evasive truth. What difference now 
Between these sums and those that went before, 
Arrow- and ball-trajectory, naive ballistics 

Of rockets, shells, block-busters?_ These are just 
Further sophistications. Always war 

Carries the logic further. Don’t blame me 

If we split time and find eternity. 
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(4) THE GREAT AUDIT 


N the third article (Spring, 1950) the harnessing of the Tennessee 
River and the regeneration of the despoiled Tennessee Valley 
were described as an example of the power of man to undo the 
mischiefs of his mismanagement of the natural resources of the 

earth’s crust which support all life. In the following article the 
salients of the problem, globally considered, are set down. Two 
major trends are discernible: the demands made by an increasing 
world population on the food-bearing resources of the earth’s sur- 
face are excessive; the soil-wealth of the earth, whence all sustenance, 
is decreasing year by year. 


In his recently published collected Essays, reviewed elsewhere in 
this number, Aldous Huxley separates the two great problems con- 
fronting modern man into those of political world management, and 
the global management of the earth’s food-bearing surface. Like 
other thinkers of vision, Huxley is no longer primarily interested 
in the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity, but has come, as all the 
world-must, if it is to be saved, to the consideration of the measure- 
ment of essential things-at the physical level. We approach the 
inevitable Great Audit whose final figures will assure us continued 
life on earth as species or predictable death from dearth. 

When a writer deals with the known and undisputed facts of the 
world’s food resources, with the steady decline of fertility which 
accompanies the loss of top soil by erosion, he is classified as an 
alarmist and put out of mind. But these sounders of the alarm are 
not alarmists, though they deal with facts that are terrifying if faced 
without self-deception. 

Take, for example, the statement of the case‘as it has been set 
forth by Professor Paul Bigelow Sears, one of America’s foremost 
botanists. The theme of his book is that the economy of nature has 
been unbalanced by man’s conquest’of the earth, that man has 
squandered his heritage recklessly. Professor Sears ranges over the 
whole field of Man’s appalling wastefulness, his breach of trust in 
his dealings with Mother Earth. Man has ‘mined’ the top soil to 
exhaustion point over vast areas; he has watched his farms take 
wing and rise in the air, has seen them descend as dust storms and 
sink beneath the waters of the great rivers, to be borne to the sea 
and there lost forever. He has made use of the forests of the earth’s 
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surface in just the same way, destroying great stands of timber for 
pulp for the ephemera of our daily newspapers. He is fast consum- 
ing the minerals below the Earth’s surface. He has damaged and 
mutilated everywhere, but he has done nothing to repair the damage 
done, has made no provision for the renewal of soil, for reafforesta- 
tion, for the rationing of the Earth’s mineral wealth. 

When the population of the world was small, compared with its 
population to-day, there existed no need to take stock of world 
resources. Nature appeared to have a super-abundance, resources 
of raw materials and food-producing land so great that the practise 
of economy in dealings with her, if ever considered, must have 
appeared as superogatory. To-day ecology, still a. meaningless term 
to many, thrusts forward its claims on our attention, even to the 
exclusion of fission physics. Yet we have to acquire a political 
instrument for the creation of a global ecology or within a short 
period of time—using that word in its biological sense—-we must 
perish. In the first of this short series of articles it was suggested 
that it is not possible to separate economics from ethics; that what 
is ethical is sound economically, and vice versa. In other words, 
Man must practise justice towards the surface of the small planet 
which first brought him into being if he would escape a just sentence 
of death at her hands. 

“To the ecologist”, writes Professor Sears, “a landscape presents 
a great deal more than its technical details, such as the names of 
plants or the physical texture of the soil. Rather, it appears. as a 
totality, with each factor, so far as possible, considered in relation 
to the others. His work involves analysis, of course, but only as a 
means to final synthesis and interpretation. When he enters a forest 
or a meadow he sees not merely what is there, but what is happening 
there. To him, then, there is afforded a glimpse of continunity, 
integration, and destiny which is indispensable to management and 
control in any real sense.” 

Man may manipulate his domestic policies, and manipulate his 
` relations with other racial or national groups: but unless his poli- 
tical activities are related toʻa global ecology, his work will be in 
vain. Mankind on earth has reached the point where it has to. learn 
to manage on what it has got-for continued planetary existence, and 
to appreciate the fact that it has not got very much, and in the years 
immediately before us is likely to have less. Recognition of these 
truths concerning the physical conditions of life has already pro- 
duced those organizations now attempting both to take stock of the 
world’s total resources and to plan their Series division among 
the peoples-of the earth. - ; 
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The practise of the virtue of justice is here involved in two ways. 
Man has to share equably the available foodstuffs of a global larder; 
and he has to see that that larder is not robbed. World peace, 
irrespective of the warring ideologies, is not likely to be attained 
while such nutritional disparities exist as those between, say, the 
people of the United States and those of China and India. Fat men 
do not wage war. The fearful and the hungry fight. According to 
the general view of those who have made a study of this basic world 
problem, the two managerial factors involved are that of soil con- 
servation and the restoration of soil fertility to degenerated lands; 
and, secondly, a radical reform in the use made of the waste pro- 
ducts of the body. 

In her study of this subject (The Living Soil) Lady Eve Balfour 
quotes the data of Wolff and others qualified to express opinions 
and to give reliable figures. The peoples of the United States and 
of Europe, Wolff asserts, are pouring into the waters of the earth 
from 5,794,300 to 12,000,000 pounds of nitrogen, 1,881,900 to 
4,151,000 pounds of potassium and 777,200 to 3,057,600 pounds .of 
phosphorus per million of their adult population annually. 

“Man is the most extravagant accelerator of wasté the world has 
ever ‘endured. His withering blight has fallen upon every living 
thing within his reach, himself not excepted: and his besom of 
destruction has swept into the seas soil fertility, which only cen- 
turies of life could accumulate—fertility which is the substratum 
of all that is living.” That is the indictment of Professor E. H. King, 
the author of Farmers of Forty Centuries. 

Not all the damage done to the earth’s soil has been the conse- 
quence of activity unguided by knowledge, as described in the 
first article of this series. Much has followed upon the denial of 
the fiduciary character of man’s relationship to the natural resources 
whence he derives his very existence. ‘Take, for example, the type 
of thinking which governed that ruthless farming which destroyed 
so much of the rich prairie land of the New World. It has been 
well put by Jacks and Whyte in their famous book The Rape of 
the Earth, from which the following passage is quoted: “that Man 
conquers Nature; that natural resources are inexhaustible; that 
habitual practises are best; that what is good for the individual is 
good for everybody; that an owner may do with his property as he 
likes; that expanding markets will continue indefinitely; that free 
competition co-ordinates industry and agriculture; that land values 
will increase indefinitely . . .” and so on. 

How clear such writing makes it that behind the practical pro- 
blem, with all its technical implications, is the cardinal failure of 
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straight thinking. The lesson we have to learn, it would seem, is 
‘that all life is one, that a man’s ethics and his politics are but part 
of his general union with the phenomenal world about him. We 
have to learn a new humility in our approach to the Earth’s surface, 
and if our methods must, perforce, be highly scientific and technical, 
they must be always governed by an ethical code whose first and 
foremost teaching is the virtue of justice. And where should this 
idea be first fostered if not in the school rooms of our villages, the 
class rooms of our grammar schools? To-day, the world faces the 
possibility—according to some, the probability—of famine. 

Here is what Jacks and Whyte have to say in the book from 
which I have quoted: “To-day, destruction of the earth’s thin living 
cover is proceeding at a rate and on a scale unparalleled in history, 
and when that thin cover—the soil—is gone, the fertile regions 
where formerly it lay will be uninhabitable deserts; already, indeed, 

` probably nearly a million miles of new desert have been formed, 
a far larger area is approaching desert conditions, and throughout 
the New World erosion is taking its relentless toll of soil fertility 
with incredible and ever-increasing speed.” 

Such, briefly, and in little, is the interim report made by that 
prescient small number of scientists and thinkers who for several . 
decades have been striving to awaken the masses to the peril in 
which man stands from his folly, his greed and his failure to recog- 
nize the essentials for the fulfilment of the biological destiny of his 
race in earth. ; 
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MOZARTS G MINOR:SYMPHONY 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


Listen, and in the sunlit, wine-clear music 
That to the inattentive ear rings out | 
Fresh and careless as the spring’s delight. 

` Hear the heart’s most hopeless wrestling, 
The day’s most trivial pain, monotony, 
The dripping tap, the wailing of a child, : 
Constanzia’s querulous complaints, and only 
For a moment, through the window, sharp and tender, 
The jade-green leaf unfolding, and the sun ° 
Following the shadow on the lifted spire. 


ra 


THE P ROOF S MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


As the Rete: falls before the face is seen, 
And as the echo hollowly rebounds 
In confirmation of the silent voice, 

= As music sounds, although the hand_js still, 


So these presage the Greater, meek Osiris 
Stretches upon his cross, Adonis bleeds, 
Baldur dies that men may live, and laughing 
Dionysus turns to wine dead water. 


And sealed in sinew, etched on the soft flesh 
The hieroglyphic of our hope returns, . 
The spider’s gloating body marked with it, 
The token on the ass, the mustard flower 


Unfolding cruciform, but oh, most proof, 
Lying as he fell, in utter weariness, 
Pitiful, dredged with sorrow, a man sprawls... 
With outstretched arms, worn out with suffering, 


To fit that sign, and rest, and find his home 
As echo chimes the voice, or shadows match the face.’ 7 
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THE: WOOD IS DOOMED - 


J. STRACHAN 


` “Nous n’irons plus au bois . . .” 

THe wood is doomed where now the axes ring, 
And last year’s leaves impaled by thrusting sae 
Will carpet it no more. 


A year or two at most old roots will grow ° 
That flourished in the half-light and the shadow 
Then dwindle, disappear: 


Dark and inysterious, the brackish pond . 
That made a’ mirror for each pale green frond 
. Will drain and dry. 


Here where we listened to the blackcap’s song, 
Found rare orchids and the adder’s-tongue, 
We'll come no more. 


s+ 


ON THE ROAD TO DEATH ~_—_: 
Translated fom the French of Henri Michaux 
wW. J. -STRACHAN 


On the road to Death, 

My mother encountered a vast ice- oe; 

She wanted to speak, 

It was already late, 

A vast ice-floe of cotton wool. 

She looked at my brother and me, 

And then she wept. 

We told her—a really absurd lie— 

That we understood. 

‘Then she gave the gracious smile of the little girl 
Who was really herself, 

Such a- pretty smile, almost mischievous; 
Then she was swallowed up in the Opaque. 
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“ GEORGE’ GODWIN 


(4) THE PORTRAIT OF A SAINT 


CHAPTER ONE : l L 
f i 

California: the remote, the inaccessible. California, beyond the . 
far‘distant Sierra Nevada, under the hot eye of the Pacific sun,-a 
vast realm secured from overland invasion from the East by granite 
bastions, a burning shield beside the shore, and five thousand miles 
beyond the reach of men and the long range of curiosity . 

California, to reach which from the East, a handful of n men, no 
more, from New England and the long seaboard of the Western 
Ocean, had suffered the whip-lash of Cape Horn, the terrors and 
miseries of eight thousand miles of rough sea travel . .. And now, this 
terra incognito, yesterday remote as the mountains of the moon, had 
become so near, that in men’s minds, it lay little further West than 
Independence Rock, on the old’ Oregon Trail; and. throughout the, 
Union men spoke of little else. Such is the power of gold . 

1848. The war with Mexico was at ab end. California had be- 
come United States territory: The victorious. volunteer army was 
home; its soldiers, first hailed,. next disbanded, last—-forgot. War, 
that offers death and wounds, offers also life lived at the heroic level. 
After, the secure and ordered ways of’ peace-bred boredom, dis- 
content. So it was that many a demobilised volunteer felt as a 
stranger in a strange land, the eye of memory fixed on battles lost 
or won, on hardships endured, and on the tender-rough comrade 
love of fighting men. 

For such men, with their green memories of the Mexican adven- 
ture—the carefree spirit of the Vera Cruz landing; the ardours of 
the battle at Cerro Gordo; the triumphant entry into’ Mexico City 
—-peace had little to offer save this thing, Adventure: Adventure 
as the qus for a 

n i Le : 

Not far from San Fernando, on the ranchero of Colonel Sutter, 
Jim Marshall, his hired man, idling where the trout flashed in the 
stream below the mill, had seen a glitter of another kind; the yellow 
that might be micre—micre or gold. That was in January 1848. 
In this simple, chancey manner began the great gold rush of Cali- 
fornia, of 1848. At first the rush was limited to’California; and it 
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was not until September of 1848 that the world beyond , the Sierra 

Nevada had word of it: 

‘Then the great rush began., Men for whom Alta California had 
been but a name, dragged down their atlases, measured the miles, 
tracked with excited fingers the routes of the Sante Fé traders, and 
of those who had travelled the Oregon trail; calculated the costs. 
Gold! What are obstacles, suffering, danger, ahd the chance of 
death, when the prize is gold? - 

The Baltimore Sun, the first newspaper to tell the would beyond 
the Sierras what was happening’ West of them, carried this adverte: . 
ment: ” , ‘ _— 

, . Goto! , F oao 
TAKE NOTICE: A Meeting will be held in the |. ~ 
Reception Room of the Rotunda at 11v a.mi on ~~ i 
12th October for the purpose of forming a 
Co-partnership Company for the purpose of 
proceeding to the Territory of California to 

` ACQUIRE GOLD and other valuable minerals, 
etc., and to better the pecuniary conditions of 
those participating in me most practical .and 
laudable manner. - 


Sun reporter Quincy O'Sullivan was given this meeting as. his 
assignment for that day by his editor, who had remarked: “This 
is our show in a way, since it was our story, so do a good report 
and we'll let it go.’ i 

The chairman, Judge. Summerville, held no judicial office. He 
was a shipowner who happened to prefer the style ‘judge’ to that 
of colonel, which latter he despised. He was rich, and because rich, 
respected; he was astute, and because astute, rich. He was tall and 
imposing, with a long face further elongated by a fine white goatee 
beard. O’Sullivan, sour, detached, listened, and wrote: “Gentle- 
men, this time it is not a gold rush: it is a gold race.” l 

When Judge Summerville sat down he had succinctly outlined 
the articles of association of a proposed Company; had decided the 

_ minimum contribution of each member, and the physical qualifica- 
tions demanded in him (for, he reminded his hearers, the way would 
be long and hard), -and hag formed an- executive committee. 


The banding together of Sos of men was the distinguishing 
feature of the great gold rush to California in the year 1849. It was 
adventure for gain; but unlike in every way the anarchic scramble 
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of the old coûriers du bois through Upper Canada in the days of 
the opening up of the great fur trade, when every man’s hand had 
been against his neighbour. Yet these companies were not an 
advance upon base greed, but rather base greed grown wise and 
cunning. . 

The silver October sun bathed the city of Baltimore in a light 
soft and kindly, for it was a day of mourning for summer, of resig- 
nation to winter to come. O’Sullivan paused on the steps of the 
Rotunda. A-zephyr, no more, came softly across the two hundred 
and fifty miles that separated the great harbour of Chesapeake Bay 
from the Western Ocean, came with the softness of a caress. So had 
it come, more than a century earlier, to that small band of Old 
Country Catholics who, led by Lord Baltimore, had founded a great 
city. 

The familiar scene is dearest when the io of departure is near. 
Less than an hour before. Quincy O’Sullivan had mounted those 
steps to handle an ordinary newspaperman’s assignment. Now he 
left it a signed-up member of the Baltimore Company. He was 
about to journey by railroad, by stern-wheeler, up rivers swollen to 
their levees; by horse and mules over arid plains, burning deserts, 
through forests and the defiles of the topless Sierras: He was about 
to endure hunger and thirst, flies, fleas and saddle sores; to expose 
himself-to dysentery and the treacherous arrows of unseen Indians. 
For five thousand miles he was about to follow the sun, this silver 
sun, so friendly in the sky. All this he told himself. He raised his 
face and drank in the soft autumnal air, and then ran lightly down 
the steps. A reporter, had left the Sun office, it was a gold prospector 
who returned. 

Iv > s 

Quincy O’Sullivan had married young a girl of character on whose 
judgment and strength he had in time come to rely, as one relies 
on a good watch. 

Kathleen, their only child, born in the first year of their marriage, 
was now nearly fifteen years of age. In her -were restated, with 
variants, her father’s physical traits, with the charactér and tempera- 
ment of her mother. She was dark and tall, with a colt-like grace; 
she was affectionate, strong-willed, self-reliant. Only the wisdom 
of the wife had kept the man upon a steady course: When Quincy 
conceived mad projects she would first approve, mext examine, and, 
finally, win from him the decision she deemed wise. Thus, when 
he wanted to give up his newspaper to become a writer—a poet— 
she: did not dissuade. him. She saw. that he lacked real ability, 
talent, and was, moreover, without the stability to achieve com 
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petence by hard work. So, when he brought her such rhyming 
couplets as: 
The God that made the cow’s enamelled eye, 
Made. also the tormenting fly . 
she praised him because she was kind, but dissuaded him from any 
change because she was wise. 

Six months before infantile paralysis had struck her down. Three 
months later she had died. The little white frame house in: the 
. avenue of limes had seemed very still. 

What did one do with the belongings of the dead? They outiled 
- the child: These inanimate articles that had been. warmed and per- 
fumed by the flesh and blood of the living woman. There was a little 
box, inlaid with pink sea shells. Kathleen took it and placed it on 
her little dressing table, It was lined with blue silk, and it was 
empty. She looked at it with affection night and morning, thinking 

of her dead mother, and the little box filled itself with memories. 


"o st 


y ; 

In Baltimore the sea tradition is strong. There was much, 
O'Sullivan argued, to be said for the long sea route. But it would 
take between a hundred and fifty and two hundred and fifty days, 
when rivals on the overland route would have stolen a march upon 
them. That route, on balance, might, be deemed the best—the 
Oregon trail along the River Platte, past Fort Laramie, over the 
South Pass, and then to the Great Salt Lake, the Humboldt, and 
the sixty odd miles of waterless desert, the Valley of the Truckee, 
and so over the-Sierra Nevada and down into the Valley of ihe 
Sacramento. 

When her father told her he was going to join the Company and 
go away to the gold-fields of California, Kathleen said nothing. She 
should go to her Uncle Jobn in the country, she said. During the 
following weeks and months of preparation she was pre-occupied 
and thoughtful. When the moment of separation arrived, she 
seemed indifferent to the parting. It was a perfect morning in the 
early Spring of 1849. The Baltimore and Ohio Railway terminus 
was crowded. Families had come to see their men off in the mood in 
which wives and children see their men go off to war, pride and 
anxiety in conflict. There was a band. There were fluttering 
banners. By the steep step-of the high coach Kathleen kissed her 
father goodbye. It was a cool and casual kiss. With forced 'gaiety, 
he said: “I wish you were coming with me, honey. ” At which she 
smiled quietly. He saw her dart away, lost in a field of faces and 
frond-like waving arms. 
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VI 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railway bore the company of prospectors - 
as far as Cumberland, Maryland. Here. they detrained. The ex- 
pedition had been very carefully planned. Stage coaches awaited 
them. Presently they changed again, this time for water transport 
which bore them by slow river boat to Cincinatti, whence the broad 
Ohio floated them to St. Louis. At.St. Louis, Quincy O’Sullivan 
became ill. He was seized with cramps, purgings and vomiting. He 
became ice-cold, his pulse weakened, became imperceptible. There 
followed the total collapse associated with that disease which, 
through the Ages, since the Crusades, the great religious pilgrimages 
from the East, since the age of Pericles, has struck down its victims 
like a judgment from on high. : 

For Quincy O’Sullivan St. Louis was journey’s end. ' The Asiatic 
cholera which had advanced, a tide of death, from Asia through 
Riga to Sunderland; by Hambourg to London, by Paris to Quebec, 
by New Orelans into the vast watershed of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, had claimed one more victim. 

They buried him within twelve hours, before embarking on the 
Mississippi boat for St. Joseph, Missouri, where they were to fit out 
with waggons, horses, mules, weapons, saddles, tools and provisions. 

Two days out of St. Louis, Kathleen O'Sullivan, a stowaway, ap- 
peared on deck. Her clothes were stained with oil and her face 
streaked with oil and dirt. 

When she was told that her father was dead she remained com- 
posed. The turbid water, sucked up by the great revolving wheel, 
whose crude parts. made the creaking. craft, vibrate, splashed and 
gurgled. A bell sounded from the engine room; from the high, 
narrow bridge a slow, nasal voice cried, mournful as a dirge, “Mark 
Seven”. They wondered at her silence, her composure. They could 
not see into her heart. 

Finally, she enquired whether mass had been said for the repose 
of her father’s soul? They told her there had been no time.- She 
then insisted, with surprising firmness, that arrangements should be 
made for a mass as soon as the boat tied up at St. Joseph. 

After that the problem of what to do with the girl arose. She 
then astonished the men of the Company by coolly claiming the 
right to take her father’s place, She pointed out that as his heir-at- 
law she owned her father’s share in the Company. At such audacity 
and precocity they looked at one‘another in astonishment. In the 
end,.it was decided by Delano Dove, the leader of the Company, that 
she should take the place of her father and go forward with ‘the 

party. Soon they accepted her, for she was sensible: As the boat 
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moved slowly up stream, they taught her to handle a revolving 
‘pistol, potting objects along the river bank. She speedily became a 
good shot. She had learned to ride as a small child in thé farm of 
her Uncle John, consequently, the prospect of months in the saddle 


. had‘no terrors for her. 


The ‘orphaned girl got on well with the men of the company. She 
was then at the dawn of her womanhood, and her slender body was 
undergoing those’ changes that are like the transition of bud and 
opening flower. If any man in eyil moment lusted after her, she 
suffered harm at the hands of none; her innocence, and the quality 
of her spirit secured her. i 


CHAPTER TWO : 


‘During: ibe months that pied: Kathleen wrote down what she 
saw, and what she felt, and as she was both observant and sensitive, 
her account rang true. 'The entries were not numerous during the 
firstidays, when the five waggons were strung out over the rolling 
land:between St. Joseph and Fort Kearney. She saw her first turtle 
thereabouts, and many a grave. There was trouble with a mule 
that bolted during a nooning, and a savage argumént as to the 
relative merits of mule and ox. She suffered from diarrhoea from 
drinking water’ from Big Sandy River, and was for days weak and 
saddle sore. Her spirits revived when one day, as the sun sank, she 
looked out from the bluffs over the great Valley of the Platte and 
saw that sandy, treeless expanse transfigured by a beauty borrowed 
from å splendid sky. , 

On the Fort Kearney—Fort Laramie leg the entries became more 
numerous. It was at this period that Kathleen made the first 
reference to Bang; the cherry-red ox upon whom she had fixed her 
affections. , There was nothing to distinguish this beast from its 
fellows,’ save the power possessed by it to inspire love in the child. 
She learned to identify buffalo trails and (because of the diarrhcea) 
to have a care about what water she drank. She saw the majestic 
spectacle of swimming elk, and- wrote: “It was like a fairy forest 
rhoving on the water.” 

One day, after a long spell of rain, a quarrel arose “between two of 
the men. Both wanted the same mule for his team; HEHE wows 
give way. 

: Many of the companies which made this great journey to thë Far | 
West in-that year were organised on the model of sovereign statés, 
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with a titular head, laws, and courts for administering them. The 
Baltimore men had nothing of that kind. With them, leadership 
had evolved by process of natural, selection. Nobody questioned 
the authority of Delano Dove or challenged his decisions. . He was a 
man who had seldom slept in a bed in fifty years. He had travelled 
the old Oregon Trail and grown grizzled in that unwearying search 
for ‘gold, which is a disease rather than an aspiration. He had 
joined the Company at St. Joseph. He was, like most old pros- 
pectors, simple, obstinate and brave. ` A vein of humour lurked at 
the corners of a mouth embedded in grizzled grey hair, and his 
weathered features were embellished, rather than marred, by a 
pattern of cheek scars that outlined clearly the shape of a spiked 
boot. 

Kathleen Renae this incident in her diary: “Just before we 
were about to move off today, and while I was talking to Bang, I 
heard angry voices. Two men were shaking their fists at one another 
and swearing horribly. It was Gedediah Amos and Marcus Cody. 
Ged is much bigger than Marcus, ‘and I had never seen him angry 
before. It was about who should have that mule, which ran away, 
for his team. nO 

Someone shouted: ‘“Where’s Delano? Get Delano.” 

But Daddy Delano ‘had gone with the Sioux Indians, that came 
this morning, over towards Scott’s Buffs, and was nowhere to be 
seen. 

I saw Ged make to strike Marcus. I saw Marcus draw his revolv- 
ing pistol. And I ran, and I took it from him, and he let it go, and 
everybody was surprised. The mule was tethered just nearby. I 
untethered it and led it away. I was very cross, and I said: “You 
are both bad. Neither of.you shall have the mule.” And neither did. 

When Delano returned with one of the Sioux Indians, who wanted 
flour against a pretty piece of needlework, they told him about the 
quarrel. And when he heard the end of it, and' of my part therein, 
he slapped his thigh and laughed louder than I have ever heard him 
laugh.” . 

in a later entry she writes: “Daddy Delano likes to make my flesh 
creep, only not unkindly.’ Today we came on a corpse high in a tree, 
on a kind of gate fixed in the branches. A little further on we passed 
the skeletons of several beasts and scattered bones, which he assured 
me were those of human beings. “That’s nothing,” he said, “just 
chicken feed in the way of trouble. There was a great party a year 
or two back, emigrants, they was, hiking West .to make their for- 
tunes. Well, Sir, they got lost somewhere south of the Great Salt 
Lake. They-had women and aie along: with them, so that it 
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was sure bad. They wandered around and winter came along. The 
snow fell, ice formed on the rock. They froze, they starved. And 
what was the end of that? Well, Sir, T'I tell you. Some had died, 
the little children mostly, them being tender. Well, those that sur- 
vived ate the frozen bodies of the ones that perished. And that, 
Missy, is God’s gospel truth.” 

This, Kathleen’s first sight of the wrack of dry- Jand shipwreck, was 
the prelude to a story of failure and ‘suffering writ in bones and the 
debris of jettisoned junk, in stinking carcases of beasts, and the 
rough crosses of graves, all along the westward trail. She became 
` quickly habituated to such sights; and Bang was more important 
to her than all these-unknown dead. When the great, slow, patient 
beast fell ill she was distracted. 


mw 

By mid-summer the Company had left the North Platte River 
behind, exchanging a lush land for one lifeless and breathing a 
miasmic air. 

“I am worried about Bang,” she wrote. “His belly is very swollen 
and I doubt he can endure the traces much longer, I think we are 
over-loaded. Two thousand pounds to' the waggon is, I reckon, too: 
much now that the grazing gets daily poorer.” 

Then three days later: | 

“Bang is worse. He now has a swelling between the forelegs, and 
a bad cough. Daddy Dove says its the water from the wélls, which 
are alkali, that has done it. Tomorrow I will rake Bang during the- 
nooning and before we hook up I will pour a lot of grease down his 
throat. Joey Cannon ‘said to do this.” 

Bang recovered from his alkali poisoning. But that was not the 
end of his troubles. His hoofs wore down and lamed him. And 
Kathleen wrote in her diary: 

“I spent yesterday evening after we covmiited by a river, aad the 
beasts were turned on.to uncommon good grass, fixing Bang’s hoofs. 
I have made him mocassins of hide. Some of the men laughed when 
they saw what I had contrived. Much I care if poor Bang is the 
better of it.” 

They crossed the South Pass in fair weather, maintaining a good - 
level of progress; left Fort Hall behind, headed towards the Sink 
of the Humboldt. 

“There has been all along much talk about the na of night 
attack by Indians, but those we have met have been at least civil 
and bent on trade. No, the real enemy. is different, far, far worse,- 
to my mind, .is the sting of the mosquito than any Red Skin’s. 
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arrows. I scratch all night until I bleed. My face is swollen with 
their cruel bites. I think at times it makes a fever i in me.’ 

There were other torments, too. 

“The dust gets worse,” she wrote, towards the end of August. “It 
goes with us, not before, otherwise it is like the cloud that accom- 
panied the Israelites in the Bible story.” 

This entry was made when the company, after travelling a trail of 
rock and rut, reached an encampment by a pleasant small river. It 
was decided to-rest there awhile. 

“This afternoon,” she wrote, “when the men were done, I went 
alone to the river to wash my much soiled clothing, and myself, too, 
for I was in a sorry state. The water looked so cool, and ran so 
pleasantly, that I decided to bathe in it. Much noise had broken 
out at the camp a little before, which gave me a sort of guarantee 
that I should not be disturbed. So I undressed, and it was very 
pleasant to feel the cool air on my body, though its condition, with 
the saddle sores and bloody marks from the mosquito bites, made a 
sorry sight of me. I walked down into the water until it rose to my 
breasts, arid I cried out, O river, take me! and then I swam about. 
It was more delicious than I can ever tell. I was swimming happily 
when I saw a man. He was sitting by the creek where I had sus- 
pended my drawers, chemise and vest to dry. 

“I called to him to be off, but he remained. I approached, being 
concealed by the water, and saw that he was not one of our people. 
But he wouldn’t go, though I asked him over and over again. I 
could hear shouting and singing from the direction of our corral 
and I was frightened. The man knew when I became frightened. 
He said, ‘You come out, you'll get cold.’ Then he took a bottle out 
of his pocket and drank out of it, and said: ‘I’m in no hurry’, and 
turned on his elbow. He was bearded and horrible. With all that 
noise they were making at the camp I could not call out, for nobody 
would have heard. So I stayed in the water and I began to shiver. 
Then the man fell asleep and I reckoned that he was drunk, and 
my courage came back. I waded out, crept up, and secured my. 
clothes and got back safely to camp. There I found much dancing 
and the like, and a stranger fiddling. ‘Then I saw there were waggons 
other than ours, and one with a ae on it saying Brandy at $8 a 
gallon, And I understood.” 


u 
“We are now about to see the elephant’. That was what Daddy 
Dove announced yesterday. I had no notion what he meant.” 
- It was now early September, The way had been long and hard, 
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and both men and beasts were weary. Yet there had been little grave 
danger, save from disease, or drowning at the notorious river cross- 
ings where there were many rough graves. Now two stupendous 
obstacles remained to be overcome; the: horrors of the ‘Humboldt 
Desert and: the towering Sierra Nevada. 

“To see the elephant,” Dove told her, “means to be up against it. 
When a salmon is hooked or in the seine and thrashing around in. 
the water for dear life, he’s seeing the elephant. When a dying man 
has to crawl a mile over a burning desert to get a cup of water, then 
he’s seeing the elephant.” 

“He took my shoulder,” she wrote “and turned me to the West 
and pointed. I looked, but saw only a blinding glare of whiteness 
under the sun. ‘There’, he-~said, ‘there’s our elephant.’ Sixty odd 
miles of a burning waste of sand lies before me and my' poor Bang.” 

The Humboldt Desert, a sandy, lifeless waste, furnished horribly 
' with the bones and rotting carcases of men and beasts, and the 
abandoned waggons that had been transformed by Destiny from 
vehicles of hope into the hearses of those who drove them. The only 
water the desert afforded those who attempted its crossing seeped. 
through the coarse rushes of the so-called Humboldt Lake, a swamp 
tainted by sulphur fumes and the stench of the rotting dead. _ 


as IV. l l 

They overcame the desert, 'as they overcame the Sierras, in the end. 
But balf-way across, the ox, Bang, sank to bis knees, shaking with an 
dgue of exhaustion. He was released from the traces, and at once 
lay down to die. But when Old Dove ordered him to be shot, Kath- 
leen interfered. She would not hear of it. The old man was patient. 
They all knew how the maid loved the ox. And so, slowly, they 
moved on, leaving the beast to die under the fearful eye of the sun. 
Then, presently, they missed the girl. She had fallen out unnoticed 
and returned to the beast. She walked slowly and painfully, and the 

_cannister of water at her belt chafed her thigh. 

Bang lay where he had been left, and at first she thought him 
dead. But he was not. His great eyes were wide open, dark and 
lustrous, full of suffering. She knelt beside him, and taking her 
cannister, put water from it on the beast’s tongue, holding his mouth 
for this purpose. And she told him, weeping, that this water was 
the blodd and flesh of Christ in Whom believing, he, Bang, the ox, 
should have eternal life. And the animal drank a little and then, 
very slowly, rose. And Kathleen turned and saw what the ox saw, 
a vision of heaven, with trees that nodded against a blue’ sky, and 
green grass; and a little laughing river of water. And together, the 
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ox and the girl, they walked slowly towards it. And so they | came 
through the Humboldt Desert guided by thé mirage. 

They would not let her mount her mule. Dove said “No.” They 
made her lie on the fresh grass that filled the last waggon. There 
she fell asleep while the weary company faced the ordeal of the 
mountain way. All now knew that water is more precious than gold. 

So they hooked up and moved on, as those move who leave a hell 
behind. Now, as they passed through the sage each mile multiplied 
the numberof the dead. They sprawled, swollen and obscene, or 
as sheer skeletons, beside the rocky road, and the stink of death was 
in all nostrils. Then, after hours, the beasts smelt water and moved 
faster. The mules gave voice harshly. Joy returned. Then they 
saw the river ahead, a serpent line of cotton-woods marking its 
course; and some rode forward to be first. Soon they heard the river, 
that flowed swift over the rocks and stones of its shallow bed. 

They woke her at the river. She looked and saw men and beasts 
in the water, she heard their shouting. She found Bang up to his 
belly, drinking steadily, and she went into the swift stream and 
splashed ‘and drank beside him. The pellucid water was ice-cold 
and delicious. All drank and bathed and rested and were fortified 
for the ordeal that still lay before. This was the Sierra Nevada, the 
Elephant of Elephants. ~ 

They left the Truckee. River like lovers parting. Before them the 
mountains reared up, awful in their majesty. They moved forward 
slowly now, and with increase of labour. And there arose those cries 
by which men pass their will to beasts of burden, the beasts who 
serve and suffer, but have no gain of it. The bitter crack of whips 
stung the crisp autumn air and came back as echoes from the moun- 
tains. Now their way became more populous with both the living 
and the dead. The gold fever rose again in them. They thought no 
more of water, only of gold. Then the track cut them off from the 
sun, and at night, they felt the chill of autumn air that rolled down 
the fanks of the mountains from the crests of snow. They listened 
to the cry of the panther in the dark, and they knew fear, feeling 
for their rifles, their revolving pistols. They strove up steep rocky 
tracks and braked down into narrow valleys; they traversed moun- 
tain gorges; were halted by those who went before. But however 
they went, they rose higher from the foothills and the plain. 

‘Hitherto, the overland trail had challenged ‘endurance; now the 
mountain way demanded ingenuity of them and the power to im- 
provise. They came upon steep places where there was no road, but 
only rock escarpment. Here they became heroic. From great heights 
they lowered the whole company, waggon by waggon, beast by beast, 
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down the sheer rock face to the valley far below. But all was not 
hardship, suffering. ‘There were mountain deer, and they shot their’ 
food and feasted greatly until, their bellies revolting, diarrhcea 
punished greed. The scene opened out like a fan, they looked out 
over a wide terrain and saw those that went before them and those 
who came behind, hundreds of men, beasts and waggons moving 
towards the diggings.. 

On the 8th of September they came to a stream where a number 
of men were panning in the shallow water. None turned to look at 
them, but each applied himself to his rocker. They were in Cali- 
fornia! These were the first of the diggings. But they pressed on, 
for they had agreed to go through to Sacramento. As though ac- 
quitted with honour of a trust, both mules and oxen-now showed 
great weakness. Several died, and before the first man entered Sacra- 
mento, Bang was also dead. Kathleen looked long at her dead friend, 
the ox, and brushed from his eyes without defence or need of it, 
the first carrion flies, But she shed no tears. 

Old Dove rose in his saddle, waved tattered hat, and cried: “Look! 
We have overcome the elephant of elephants! We are through!” 
Thus they came to the gold diggings. It was the fifteenth day of 
September, in the year eighteen hundred and forty nine. 


CHAPTER THREE 


©- i I 

As a child he had been beautiful, with black hair, dark and lus- 
trous eyes, and full red lips. The perfect nose was Grecian; but the 
face of young Junipero de Lasver was pure Spanish. As he grew, 
and the significant hair sprouted, his mother excluded all young, 
pretty and experienced women from her establishment. She riever 
made any reference to his beauty in the presence of the boy, or let 
- any praise it before him. He was to be a priest. As he grew she 
stained his mind, through her will, with her design. The thought 
that one day her son would know a woman was intolerable to her. 
She would have him pass, immaculate, to God. Like a priestess of 
Cybele, she offered God the manhood of her son. But there were 
two weaknesses in these walls against the world built about the boy: 
the many mirrors that told him daily of his beauty, and the desire 
in his blood. The estate lay. in the lush region of the tierras calientes. 
Its terraces mounted into the sky. Here the enslaved people of the 
ancient race toiled in the humidity and heat for their overlord, dying 
in numbers of vomito, Yellow fever. Here the boy grew up. 
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IF i ` 
By the year 1749 the rule of the Vice Roys ọf Spain in the New 
World extended over a vast empty empire, unrolling from a point 
far south of the Tropic of Cancer, around Panama, northwards to 
the Fiftieth Parallel. The empire of the Aztecs had passed away. 

Quétzacotl, the Plumed Serpent, the false god, had been cast down: 
Christ had been set up. The mighty works of the Toltea, cities, 
temples, all the arts, lay under the green shroud of Yukatan. And 
the children of the conquered had become plantation slaves; and the 
only commerce was with Spain the insatiable. These were sufferings, 
humiliations; the price of the true God, the promise of life eternal... 


m 
That loss of nerve which is paid for in empires, as the hand too 
weak looses: the treasure held, cost Spain America. The Islas Caro- 
linas of Viscaino, that great, tongue-like peninsula, Alta California 
—the calida and fornax of the ingenious Latinist—all the riches of 
this realm were to be lost to Spain. Junipero was nearly eighteen 
when one day, idling in the neglected and disordered library of his 
father, he came upon the record of Viscaino’s voyage written by 
Padre Antonio de la Ascension. In this chancy way, if chance there 
be, Junipero learned of the three Carmelites who had gone with the 
old explorer. The good Friar, who well described the scene, told 
also of native heathen who were without the Word, and hence un- 
conscious candidates for conversion and baptism into the Faith. 
From that time on, Junipero offered no more arguments against 

priesthood, and his mother was filled with great joy. 

So long ago holy men had gone north into those unknown lands to 
preach the faith. What had become of them? Who had followed 
in their steps? Junipero was able to learn little. Mistaking curiosity, 
and the desire for adventure, for. holy purpose, he determined one 
day to travel into the northern lands. But a softness was in him, 
as in all his generation, a loss of nerve, and he followed in the path 
made for him by his Mother. In his twenty-sixth year, Junipero 
de Lasver took the vows of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi. A 
year later, in the spring of 1768, he met by chance, if chance there 
be, a Father of the Society of Jesus, newly disembarked at Acapulco, 
and full of bitter words. From him Padre Junipero learned how his 
Order had been expelled from all Alta California. Then the resolve 
of his youth, long dormant and forgotten, became conscious and 
dynamic. . . . Not tomorrow and tomorrow, but today. 
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IV 

On’ the twelfth day of March, 1769, Padre Junipero de Lasver, 
with sixteen members of his Order, embarked at Acapulco for Lereto. 
He had been appointed Presiding Missionary of the Californias. 
At Loreto, the Governor, Don Gaspar Portala, received the Brothers 
with courteous hospitality. Later, he outlined a plan for a com- 
bined operation. One party, led by himself, and to include the 
Padre, was to travel overland to St. Diego, while a naval unit sailed 
for the same rendezvous. All was to be as for a campaign; a ‘blood- 
less campaign for Christ and His Holy Church. Their horses carried 
them by the El Camino Real over mountains, valleys and plains. 
Their cattle were driven before them with many cries strange to the 
- ears of the newcomers. Junipero de Lasver looked about him and 
saw how rich was this realm, how beautiful. It was the fulfilment, 
of a dream; more than the fulfilment. Don Gaspar rode beside him, 
and it was as though horse and man were one. 

The dark rider threw out an arm! “Here is a new and greater 
Spain,” he cried. “Yet we are so lightly held that we have but one 
fort, that at Monterey, a barbet battery of eleven cannon, set on a 
hill commanding the bay.” 

“Is that wise?” enquired the Franciscan. 

“I ask myself that, Padre. We hold California against all comers, 
which is to say against none. I mean, we are as yet unchallenged in 
- this land.” 

And he then became confidential, with the lack of reticence of 
one who has faith in his hearer. He told of crude Indian houses 
where one might see large slabs of quartz, richly veined with gold. 
“For them, Padre,” he explained, “these are charming ornaments— `’ 
no more.’ 

But Padre Junipero had become silent. He was asking himself 
what might be the fate of so fat a land were others to covet it? 

When they came to the sea, the ships were already at anchor in 
the bay. At this place Padre Junipero set up his first mission. He 
named it for the saint of Spain, St. Diego. In this way the Fran- 
ciscans came to Alta California in the year seventeen hundred and 
sixty nine. Padre Junipero de Lasver was then in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. 
v 

The years unrolled, and the Franciscans, the spiritual monopolists 
of Alta California (for the Dominican Order had been assigned the 
southern territory) flourished. The mother mission of St. Diego 
was followed by daughter missions until, by the last’ decade of the! 
century, the Brothers were established at Santa Barbara, Biremo| 
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Ventura, St. John, San Domingo and San Francisco, In the course - 
of the years the innate tendencies of Padre Junipero’ s character, 
fed by opportunity, “made of the priest a man shrewd in business 
and a, just and able administrator, loving in¢reasingly the power 
possesssed by him. 

Just as in medieval England village communities grew up in the 
shelter of the skirts of the church, so in Alta California, the natives 
settled about the missions of the Franciscans. Padre Junipero soon 
knew the value of the conversions made by the Brothers. At first it 
filled him with despair to discover their hypocrisy, their lack of un- 
derstanding. He cared less as time went on. Those whom he had 
baptised had a pass to the Kingdom; for each lay the decision—to 
enter in or remain for ever in outer darkness. The shrewder side of 
him saw that these people were natural nomads, often fierce, as often 
treacherous, living by hunting and fishing, caring nothing for the 
arts, which were unknown to them. Moreover, they were lazy and 
thievish, masters of dissimulation. 

But the moral infirmities of the Indians eeoubled the Father less 
than their superstitions, against which he pitted the true faith, as 
it seemed, in vain. During those years, the Padre often pondered 
this problem, taking a wakeful siesta in the golden warp cast by the 
lattice shutters across the loom of the room, he would ask: What is 
one to do with these people? . 

In the evening, when meteors flashed through the sky, they were 
afraid, saying that these were the children of the moon, falling about 
the heavens, casting down diseases on the earth. They had a false 
god, Chingchinich, whom they. worshipped, even after conversion, 
though without the bloody sacrifices of the Aztec breed of Mexicans. 
This pagan entity had a strange vitality, even against the teaching 
of the Church. ... Then, again, how dim was their understanding! 
They saw no distinction between warding off Satan with the sign of 
the cross and the invocation of the holy names of Jesus and Mary, 
and the so-called sacred dances performed for the same purpose to 
their god Chingchinich. 


v . 

When change is slow its character and course are not apparent 
until Time makes them so. By degrees, little by little, the Brothers 
fell away from the austerities of their Order. They had become’ 
rich. They owned vast tracts of land where wheat, maize, oats, flax, 
hemp and the grape vine grew.splendidly. Padre Junipero found 
in himself the natural aptitude of a connoisseur of wines. He in- 
augurated the issue of licenses for the holding of land which 
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developed early into an ecclesiastical monopoly. His great granaries 
were fat with grain; his wine presses overflowed with wine. Yet in 
all there was the consciousness of a great spiritual defeat. And he 
began to experience the slow processes of a moral deterioration. He 
ate and drank more; prayed less. 

Few echoes came over the mountains, or across the water, to the 
ears of the Fathers, and they became incurious of the outside world, 
living at the centre of a circle of interests that, year by year, slowly 
contracted about them. ° 

Thus, they knew very little of the stupendous events then unfold- 
ing the bloody mise en scéne of revolution in Europe; of the trends 
of the new Republic beyond the mountains, dominated by the figures 
of Washington and Jefferson; of the sudden feud between England 
and the Court of Madrid. 

One day, early in the New Year, 1794, soi was brought to Padre 
Junipero of horsemen in unfamiliar dress at the gate of the mission. 
They proved to be the commander and officers of a British Naval 
Expedition on their homeward voyage from the Spanish settlement 
conceded by treaty. 

Great was the astonishment of the Father to hear of the dispute, 
the threat of war, and of the mission of his guests. With Captain 
George Vancouver, a man of few words, were two of his officers, 
Lieutenants William Broughton and Zachariah Mudge, and Mr. 
_ Archibald Menzies, a testy man, surgeon and botanist to the ex- 
pedition. All had about them the look of men long without good 
food and drink. Indeed, to Padre Junipero they looked like men 
near scrofula, for their bellies had been soured by sauerkraut, weevil- 
infested biscuit, and bad water, and they moved like men without 
strength. He had placed before them beef, mutton, fish, fowl, vege- 
tables—and wine: fabulous fare! They feasted mightily, and as 
the sun-warmed wine = began to flow in their ploods reserve fell from 
them. 

Such were the curious messengers sent by Fate to Padre Junipero. 

‘It happened simply. Lieutenant Broughton suggested that 
Menzies should make a portrait of their host; and the naturalist 
who bad been admiring the magnificent head and fine features of 
the Franciscan, thinking: “He is like a saint of olden time”, at once 
begged to be allowed the privilege.’ He needed, he said, only. paper, 
` drawing his colours and his pencils from his wallet. For an hour 
Menzies worked with inspiration.’ The food, the wine, the rich 
colouring, the dramatic unexpectedness of the encounter, of the day’s 
adventure, heightened his faculties and gave for that short hour 
something like genius. 
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In a little longer than an hour the portrait was done. Padre 
Junipero gazed at it.’ He saw a face that was his, yet not his, and 
remained silent. The face he saw was such a one as might have come 
from the brush or pencil of Jean Fouquet, of Tours, It was the 
face of a man, simple and holy. It was what the good friar might 
have been, and what he was not. And with this knowledge came 
grief, and he wept. . 

Later, when the two young iia returned they found him alone 
and asleep. Seeing the portrait lying on the table, Mudge looked 
at it, whistled his admiration, and exclaimed: “Gad, sir, this is the 
face of a saint!” And Broughton, himself a draughtsman, took up 
Menzies’ pencil and added two swift curved lines. They formed the 
nimbus over the fine head. “A halo for your saint”, he said. Later, 
when the guests had ridden away, Padre Junipero found it thus. 


The mission house of St. Diego contained a pleasant compartment, 
long, low, and cool, where formerly the Padre read devout books 
and meditated on holy themes. Now Time had transferred it into 
a place of worldy business. When change is gradual its course and 
character are not apparent, until Time, the changer of all things, 
makes them so. Binned grain samples stood against one wall, green 
wine bottles marched along the skirting. A large ledger lay open 
upon the pri dieu, for the place of prayer had become a convenience 
for accounting. On one wall hung a large tinted plan of the Mission 
of St. Diego, beside it, a chart of California on which the Franciscan 
missions were indicated by the symbol of the cross. Samples of flax 
flanked a vile painting showing St. Francis preaching to indifferent 
birds. Near it, another depicted an insipid Christ exhibiting a bleed- 
ing heart surmounted by a lighted lamp. Books, leather bound, once 
the core of a devotional library, stood, jettisoned, in crooked stacks. 
In one corner a hand-loom displayed the bright pattern of a half 
woven rug in wool. It was a pleasant, friendly place that told at 
once of the character and activities of its owner. 

A week had passed since the visit of the British seamen, when 
Padre Junipero, having locked the door, unhooked the picture of 
the bleeding heart, removed it from the heavily gilded frame, and 
inserted in its place the Scottish botanist’s portrait of himself. Wed 
to the frame of gold, the portrait seemed no longer new, but old. 
The frame now seemed to vouch both for the period, and the piety 
of the subject. “You behold”, the portrait now seemed to say, “a 
saint, long since gone to his reward, one who walked this earth two, 
maybe three centuries, ago”. 
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Vanity and admiration, self- -reproach and all the sadness of the 
ı might-bave-been, stirred and mingled in Padre Junipero’s soul in 
bitter sweetness. ... 


CHAPTER FOUR z 
I 
A few.days later there arrived at the Mission another visitor, an 
‘emissary of the Vice Roy of New Spain, whose itinerary through 
the Settlements had been announced some months earlier in the 
pages of El Diario del Governo. Don Romuldo Pacheco was a Mexi- 
can of mixed blood. It was a period when institutions, political 
and religious, were being forcibly overthrown, or subjected to cold 
and unemotional criticism. Don Romuldo had come upon ‘Tom 
Paine’s “Rights of Man” in the Spanish, and Burke's critic had at 
once become his hero. i 

The old ways were passing, the world was sweeping forward in 
majesty and blood to a new and glorious day. That was what he 
believed. “The Church”, he told himself in private, “is the product 
of the Age of Faith and must pass with the coming of the Age of 
Reason.” Many men then, all over,the world, looked for salvation 
through revolution. Many, in secret, rejected Christ. Such was the 
instrument chosen by Fate to deal Padre Junipero a second and 
heavier blow. 

They were seated at the table upon which the debris of a meal 
of many meats bore, witness to the quality of the Padre’s hospitality 
when Don Romualdo put his question. 

“By what title, Padre,” he equired, “does your Order hold the 
great estates about which you have been telling me so much of 
interest?” 

Padre Junipero looked at the questioner in astonishment. “When 
you grant a licence under your hand for the tenancy of land,” his 
questioner continued, “by what authority do you act? You porpor 
to convey a title; where'is your own?” 

“Sir, I act as the servant of the Holy Catholic Church whose lands 
these are.’ : 

The Vice Roy's man inclined his head; but he was not to-be put 
off: it was Tomorrow speaking to Yesterday. 

“These lands,” he replied, “and all of them, belong to his Catholic 
Majesty and to none other. The title of the Church to these lands 

. is no better than that of any squatter.” 

Padre Junipero heard this pronuncimento in silent astonishment. 

But his dark face flushed darker. 
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Oblivious of the heavy blow he ‘had dealt his host, the younger 
man pursued his theme. “Moreover,” he added, “how can it be that 
you justify the great possessions which you have shown me-in this 
place with the rule of your Order? Did not Saint Francis preach, 
among much else, chastity, prayer, humility, and’ holy poverty?” 
Had he either cloak or breviary, even?” 

Padre Junipero rose slowly to his feet. 

“It is written, Senor,” he said with dignity, * ‘Judge not, that ye 
be not judged. I commend to you this injunction of Our Lord.” 

And he bowed, and left his guest with his wine and his thoughts. 


u 

Padre Junipero went into his familiar room and closed the door; 
and his movements were those of a tired man. Everything looked 
different, strange, though it was the man, not the room, which had 
changed.. He slumped heavily into the familiar comfort of his chair 
of hide. First indignation had already gone out of him, as wine 
goes out of a man. The Poor, Man of Christ! He began to look : 
at his life, to inspect the past, objectively, as the life of another. | 
By what yardstick, save that of the Rule, should his years be judged? 

Through the windows, a view of the flourishing mission ranchero 
unfolded its comely contours under a blue sky. He knew every 
hectar of it, for had he not laid it out to a plan, determined the 
crop rotation, established the herd? He heard a drover’s cry, and 
saw his cattle pass. 7 

The sun, changing almost imperceptibly its angle of incidence, 
struck a ruby light out of the great glass wine bottle. How good 
it all was, how good! But a voice came to disturb him: 

“Where, then, is Brother Poverty? Sister Humility?” it enquired. 
What had been said just now? “Neither cloak nor breviary, even?” 

There began the painful but’ healing processes of self-judgment. 
He got out of his chair, thinking: -I-will read again in The Mirror 
of Perfection. But he could not find it, for it lay discarded and 
forgot under the commodities that cluttered the place. And he 
thought: “It hides from me because I am unworthy of its words.” 

He began to make'promises to himself: “I will ride,” he declared, 
“every month to one mission, and then to another, and at each, and 
wherever on my way I meet a man, I will preach Christ and Saint 
Francis, His Poor Man. I will teach again the-holy way, holy 
chastity, holy prayer, holy humility, holy poverty.” - 

But at this point, like the rich young man who would enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he saw that there was a price. He stood 
wrapped in deep thought, then he knelt to pray: a portly man | 
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rendered breathless by exertion and heated by emotion. “Lord, 
great are my sins of omission. Forgive them.” When he rose he 
felt better. Even so, there remained still the question of the price. 
For .who will hear the apostle of chastity, who goes. a-whoring? 
Of holy prayer, who supports a big belly? Of humility, who goes 
in rich raiment? Of poverty, who has great possessions? 

A little later Padre Junipero sought out his guest. He was con- 
scious of a profound peace, greater han he had ever known. He 
had decided to pay the po 


m : 3 
“This is the happiest moment in my life,” he told his guest. 
“How can I thank you who, under God, have.made it so? .. .” 
That evening, in a fading light, as the cacophony of the bull- 
frogs rose into the still air, the emissary of the Vice Roy: of New 
Spain watched a man in the brown garb of a Franciscan Friar mount 
slowly the hill behind the mission house. He went slowly, for he 
-was a heavy man and no Jonger young. And presently he passed 
out of sight, a man with a cloak and a breviary; 4 man who gladly 
paid a price. He paused to rest, looked up at the sky in which, very’ 
dimly, the first stars were visible. Never had Padre Junipero felt 
so happy as now, when he turned his back on all those things that 
he had loved.. And, lifting up his voice, he went forward on the 
lonely way and sang as he went: 


Be Thou praised, my Lord of Sister Moon and the stars, in the 
heaven hast Thou formed them, clear and precious and comely. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Brother Wind, and of the air, 
and the cloud, and of fair and of all weather, by which Thou 
givest to Thy creatures. sustenance. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Sister Water, which is much 
useful and humble and precious and pure. . . 


But the Brethren, established and comfortable, held that their 
Brother's reason had been overturnéd. They could put forward’no 
better explanation for conduct so inexplicable. Or for such words 
as those he had spoken atthe moment of his departure. These had 
beén as follows: I go to do that which I must, because I have. 

This cryptic utterance was long debated among them, but no good 
came of-it, the general opinion leaning to the view that the act, 
without such words, was sufficient proof of unreason. 

Tales oft repeated change a little at each telling. The chrysalis ` 
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Truth is transformed in time into the butterfly Legend. For each 
teller of a tale manipulates his material, consciously, or otherwise, 
contributes something of his own, modifies or omits, or adds inven- 
tions that are embellishments or lies. "Thus the legend of the latter 
years of Brother Junipero, the itinerant preaching friar, bore little 
resemblance to truth. The legend grew, and, growing, changed, 
among the tellers of tales in the Spanish settlements. And in the 
end the commonplace was transformed and glorified. 

The initial impulse of this legend derived from the tale of a 
certain Don Romuldo Pacheco, a Mexican of the court of the 
Vice Roy of ‘New Spain. He loved to relate how, visiting the 
Franciscan Mission of St. Diego, he had been the eye-witness of an 
act of sublime renunciation by one of the Brethren, when, with 
his bride, Sister Poverty, he had gone with the twilight over the 
hill to preach Christ. - 

And he told, also, how by some process of miracle, there had been 
added at that very hour to the portrait of the friar the symbol 
of his sanctity in the form of the nimbus. By then the. British 
seamen were many miles distant, so that the brethren, having no 
knowledge of the truth, were free to receive the hypothesis of the 
miraculous. 

They took the portrait of their own Poor Man of Christ and 
placed it in their church. And they contemplated it as men look, 
not on new acquisitions, but in love and joy, as at the finding of | 
that which was lost. 

There, in that pleasant place, the portrait of Padre Junipero 
remained for forty years, assuming, year by year, an increment of 
sanctity. For in time those who came to the Mission of St. Diego 
on their occasions would ask to be shown the Nimbus portrait. 
Already they knew the story well enough: they wished to hear it 
from the friars themselves. But presently those who came did so 
as pilgrims visiting a holy shrine, and with no secular purpose. 


Iv ‘ 

Events, distant in Time and Space, may be close knit, near related. 
In Europe the ferment of new ideas, articulating a new liberalism 
in politics and religion, fanned old discontents with a wind of hope 
that blew to the New World and to New Spain. 

In 1808 Napoleon deposed King Ferdinand. The historic moment, 
so it seemed, was at hand, that moment which produces always the 
man. New Spain’s hour had struck, or so it seemed to Padre Hidalgo, 
clever, patient and clear-visioned. He began to work, subtly, under- 
ground, for the liberation of New Spain. In the year 1822 he 
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triumphed. Don Agustin Yturbide was proclaimed Emperor of 
Mexico under\the title Augustin I, and the rotten rule of Spain, 
which began with Hernando Cortez, was at an end. Gone forever, 
the absolutism of that long succession of Vice Roys who had mis- . 
ruled for precisely three hundred years. 

Padre Hidalgo, the King Maker, exulted, but exulted too soon. 
Ten months passed, and the new imperial Mexico had proclaimed 
a republic. Padre Hidalgo had been clever; but not clever enough: 
he had misread the world-picture, deeming definitive a political 
change that was but an incident in the rapidly-unfolding processes 
of history. 

In mid-December 1821 a great comet burnt across the sky above 
the Mission of St. Diego. As men have known, or believed, since 
the days of Seutonius, a great comet foretells a great event. To the 
Indian converts of the Mission the meaning of this celestial sign 
was plain. The one and only god Chingchinich had spoken. ‘The 
declaration of the Republic, they saw, was an event that alarmed 
their masters. ' And they waited patiently for further ngas in the 
night sky. 


I 


: “Vv 

For America and England, first the trader, then the priest; for 
Spain, first the Church, then commerce. In the course of the years 
the priests of the missions had become a capitalistic fraternity, en- 
joying a spiritual monopoly. Now they found themselves in sudden 
jeopardy, threatened both on the spiritual and secular sides. But 
twelve more years were to pass before the final disruptive blow fell. 
In August 1833 the Mexican Congress passed a series of decrees for 
the secularization of the Missions, and provided for the colonization 
of the great territory. The Compania Cosmopolitana sailed for 
Monterey armed with the authority of the President, Gomas Farias, 
to expropriate the rich lands of the Missions. But the treasury of 
Mexico City being empty, the cost of the expedition was to be borne 
by the priests. When the Natalia dropped anchor off Monterey the 
newly-appointed Director, Don Jose Maria de Hijar, saw awaiting 
him the priests of that Mission. He greeted them civilly, but after 
wine, he produced his first demand, namely, a requisition for four- 
teen thousand dollars to be paid by the Missions in tallow, explain- 
ing that this was for the purchase of the brig—‘Once”, he added, 
flashing a smile, “named Inconstani, and the vessel that had the 
honour of carrying Napoleon Bonaparte from the Island of Elba, 
‘ and so, clearly, an instrument of destiny.” He might have added, 
with truth, that the brig’s discharging cargo included many ex- 
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convicts, deserting soldiers and sailors, and fortune hunters, but no 
craftsmen, artisans, or men familiar with the land. 

During the year of its power, the Compania Cosmopolitana ate 
into the spiritual and political life of California, breeding corrup- 
tion in public life, and in private lives, crime. ` Destroyed finally 
by its own rottenness, and its leaders expelled and exported, its 
affairs were taken over by the Excelentisima Diputacion. This 
proved to be the birth of a corrupt bureaucracy: many fortunes 
were made very fast. 

Despoiled and overwhelmed, the Missions evolved a scorched- 
earth policy. ‘They employed contractors (who cheated them) to 
slaughter their great herds, giving the meat out among the Indians 
from chagrin, not charity. They destroyed their granaries and 
burned many of their ‘possessions. And the Indians, thievish by 
nature and restrained only by fear of the priests, began to loot. 
Thus the work of the Sacred Mission of Padre Junipero, begun . 
seventy years earlier, crumbled before the first small wave of Time, 
leaving only a memory and a legend. 

Only the fine Mission houses and churches remained; those and 
the marks on the soil made by the monks. 

When the moment of departure came for the Fathers of St. Diego, 
they assembled their remaining chattels and went. With them they 
bore their sacred relics. These included two drops of the milk of 
the Virgin, a thigh bone of St. Januarius, and the hair shirt of 
St. Carlos. But they failed to take from the church the miraculous 
picture of Brother Junipero, their own Poor Man of Christ. 

Assailed and tricked, like Samson, they pulled down the pillars 
of their temple; destroyed what they had made. By the year 1840 
the town of St. Diego was empty; the Presidio in ruins, and only 
the lizards disturbed the silence of the deserted Mission, whose twin- 
belfryed church gave tongue no more. * 


CHAPTER, FIVE 

In 1842 there came to St. Diego California’s first bishop. He 
landed, lifting a hand in benediction, on the eleventh day of 
January, 1842. With him came priests, novitiates, and those who 
could teach. At Santa Barbara the bells pealed, the ancient cannons. 
were fired until they collapsed on their rotted carriages, the popu- 
lace flung flowers, and with great rejoicing drew. the good bishop 
home. It was a great occasion, for California now had a see: the 
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, See of Santa Barbara. More wonderful yet: nuns walked its deserted 
paths, their thick habits stirring the yellow dust. The Bishop placed 
them in a small, unadorned single-storeyed building set on the 
summit of a gentle hillock within sound of the waves breaking on 
the shore of the Bay. For their simple needs they were aythorised 
to take what they needed from the Mission. They went afoot— 
refusing firmly to ride horseback behind a man—the half-mile of 
oak-studded path that lay between the Presidio and the Mission. 

The mission house surprised them, for they had not expected to 
come upon such luxuries—more suited to the laity of Mexico City, 
it seemed to them-—as sofas and deep, hide-covered. chairs. ‘These 
they rejected as unsuitable to their way of life, taking only a long 
oak table, a bench and a case for books. That was all. 

On the way Sister Catarina had been enchanted by the beauty 
of the scene tbrough which the three heavily-garbed women had 

. walked, with the foothills of the Sierra Nevada rising in green 
rounded waves to the blue sky, and the sparkling immensity of the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. But now her mood changed, and the 
desire to be alone grew strong in her. She wished to meditate, to 
pray, to redédicate herself to the service of God and His Holy 
Mother. It had been no small thing to be chosen for so great a 

spiritual enterprise as this; to be chosen, and to be given as spiritual 

charge ten Sisters of the Order. . 

“Leave me a little,” she pleaded, “and wait.” And she put her 

' weight against the heavy door, and entered the church. 

All was still. After the strong light of noon it was not at first 
possible to see. She knelt at once on the stone floor, near the door, 
and prayed. She prayed from a simple, ardent heart through which 
flowed the blood of two worlds, those of Christian Spain and Aztec 
Mexico. .When she opened her eyes again the sun had gone out of 
them. She gazed around in astonishment. For the church was hung 
with many-coloured banners, and garnished with images, gilded 
crucifixes, and paintings of Christ Crucified, the Holy Family, and 
the Saints. : She advanced slowly towards the altar, full of wonder, 
then turning to the left, she opened a door, and found herself in 
the vestry. The beauty of its appointments filled her with amaze- 
ment. A carpet of Indian weave, gaily patterned, covered the floor; 
many wall mirrors reflected her face, dark and intense, the fine eyes 
wide, the full lips parted. There were paintings, also, and candel- 

, abra in yellow metal. 

- She thought: “Then had they no hardships, these Friars of the 
early Missions?” And she was perplexed, contrasting in her own 
mind the austerities to which she herself gubmitted in glad humility, 
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as a Bride of Christ. And she reproved herself for het thought, 
and reminded herself that she had.been guilty of presumption. 

She moved slowly round the vestry. The pictures were the inferior 
work of inferior artists; but to her they seemed splendid. For they 
represented the features of those who were most precious to her 
soul: Christ, the Holy Virgin, His mother, St. Francis, the Poor 
Man of Christ, displaying his wounds, St. Sebastian a piricushion 
of arrows. She examined them in uncritical admiration. 

It was as shé was about to go that she saw on the floor a picture 
frame, the picture turned towards the wall. She turned it round, 
and was at once ravished, experiencing an emotion- gained only as 
the reward of the austerities of the Adoration. The face of Padre 
Junipero, serene and beautiful, looked out at her. Above his head 
floated the nimbus. 

And she thought: -“Surely, this was some saint or holy man?” 
And the idea entered her head to take the picture, along with the 
long table, the bench and the case for books. She had, already in 
mind, the place where she would hang it, namely, in the small room 
of wooden walls that was her temporary cell. Then she hastily put 
the thought away. “Only one image should be before my eyes,” she 
reminded herself, “that of Jesus, my groom.” 

And she passed once more out into the empty church. 

To her left, the high altar rose garishly from the base of an altar 
table ‘over which still lay an embellished cloth. Sister Catarina 
looked without seeing, for the face of the unknown saint swam, 
clear and warm, before her eyes. She went slowly to the altar, knelt 
down and began to pray. She was conscious still of the excitement 
engendered in her blood by the picture. Since its subject was a 
holy man, a saint, perhaps, could this: be wrong? ,When she rose, | 
she had been made aware that it was wrong. There was, the inner 
voice had declared, an element of the carnal in the matter. She 
was at once made happy, yet cast down. 

Moments of spiritual crisis, of intense suffering, of inner conflict, 
are often furnished outwardly by. little meaningless acts. So now 
Sister Catarina drew back the altar cloth and exposed the altar. It 
was of cedar wood. She stooped and peered into the reliquary. ane 
saw a phial, a bone, and a piece of hairy hide. 

This last, she saw, by closer examination, to be a hair shirt. She 
lifted it out. It was stiff and exuded an unpleasant smell. - The 
white, harsh hair, the hair of a horse, was completely worn away 
in places. She wondered what manner of man had suffered the 
torment of such an instrument? And pity for the unknown self- 
tormentor filled her heart. Then it was as though a voice spoke to — 
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her, saying: “But if you wore the hair shirt, then that would be a 
price, and it would be forgiven you.” 

Then she took the hair shirt and went quickly to the vestry. 
There she fumbled to ungirdle herself beneath her garments, but 
could not contrive. it, for it; was necessary to secure free access to 
her loins in order to put the hair shirt about her. She therefore 
undressed, keeping her eyes shut, for her act was immodest. When 
she was naked it became necessary to see in order to adjust the iron 
buckle of the instrument of self-mortification. As she raised her 
eyes from this task the mirrors held them. For the first time she 
saw her body nude. She gazed in wonder at its beauty. Then, 
overwhelmed with: shame, she closed her eyes and covered her 
nakedness. 

It was Jess than an hour since she had gone into the church to 
meditate, to pray, and to rededicate her life to God’s work. In that 
short time she had known peace, ecstasy, anguish, doubt. Now, as 
` she came out into the blaze of day, she carried under one arm the 
picture which was the symbol of the spiritual infirmity that exists 
in every compromise. She came to the three waiting Sisters empty,’ 
dispirited, tired. The sun had lost his magic, and the great hills 
and the sea said nothing to her now. And presently the hair shirt 
began to chafe her flesh. This discomfort comforted her. 

In this manner the portrait of Padre Junipero passed into the 
possession of the nuns. 


CHAPTER SIX 
I 

Autumnal evening had rolled down from the Sierras, from the 
foothills, to the sea, quenching the light. And now Kathleen 
O’Sullivan could no longer see clearly the face of the man who with 
wealth of detail had unfolded so strange, so terrible a‘ tale. There: 
is only one Good, as one Sun, but evil has forms as numerous as the 
serpents in the Medusa’s hair. 

There had been evil at the Diggings, though not in the first 
months. ‘Then the miners had been gay, gay and kind. The Balti- 
more Company had held together, and there had been no injustice 
in the division of the dust, for old Dove did that. Winning the 
gold from the river bed, standing day- -long i in the icy water, under 
the heat of the sun, had bred no greed in the men, -but a carefree, 
generous spirit. 

Evil had entered in when Grub Gulch changed from a miners’ 
camp into a miners’ town. ‘Then the saloons came, with their 
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forty-two calibre whiskey, that made the men mad; and the gambling 
joints that drew up from their dark depths the baseness sleeping 
there; and the hotels that were, in truth, the houses of the sporting 
women. i 

Men lacking the muscle and the spunk of the miner came in, 
horse-thieves, pedlars of trash, gun-men, no-goods from England, 
Germany, Holland, and, here and there, a Sydney Duck, as the ex- 
convicts from the Australian penal settlements were called. 

She had seen two miners fight with knives. Then the evil was 
not in‘ the fighting men, but in those who watched them fight. She 
had seen a horse-thief run out with his oil-soaked hair aflame. And: 
the men of the camp had laughed. And that laughter was evil, too. 


u ' 

The evil:this man told about was not of that kind, but different. 

She watched him as he leaned forward in his swivel chair and put 
a match to the wick of the oil lamp. She saw a man in the late 
forties or early fifties, with greying hair, thick moustache, short 
side-whiskers and trim imperial. The lamp light gave a new version 
of him. And she saw that this man, who had seemed the prototype 
of hundreds of San Francisco’s citizens, was different from them by 
‘virtue of the spiritual force which radiated from him. She felt it 
‘like a tangible thing, and thought: “Only goodness could give out 
such power.” 

He was speaking again, the unexpectedly sweet smile changing 
the hard lines of his face: 

“The Daily Evening Courter publishes the truth and nothing but 
the truth,” he began. “That may not seem a very remarkable thing 
to you. Perhaps it’s not remarkable at all.” He paused, then added, 
significantly: “But it is dangerous—in San Francisco. And that’s 
why I wanted you to know all about the extent of the graft that has 
made this city rotten from top to bottom, of all the evil that 
threatens it as the farthest west outpost of American civilization, 
because I am fighting these things. And that makes me many 
enemies. You see, child, what I am getting at? One day a bullet 
meant for.me might hit you. And so, my child, think well before 
you decide. Think well. , You would not be joining a newspaper, 
but taking part in a war.’ 

TH . 

Kathleen O'Sullivan had ridden into San Francisco that morning, 
for Daddy Dove was recently dead and the Baltimore Company 
dispersed. She had carried in her sadale pouches her share of the 
final divide, many ounces of dust. 
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_ The mining towns had been growing rougher and rougher, more 
and more lawless; therefore, she had decided for the big town. And 
now here was this man with the strange name Jobn King of William 

—“The William’s for my father,” he’ had explained—telling her of 
San Francisco and of evils worse than those of any miners’ town. 

She put out her hand and smiled: 

“I have always known my own mind,” she told him, ‘ ‘ever ‘since 
I was quite small, and I’m sixteen now. ĽIl chance that bullet.: 
TIl come. When do I start?” 


Kathleen’s duties were those of secretary, or amanuensis. And 
she had at once a taste of the quality of the Courier and its editor. 

“We are a newspaper,” he explained when she arrived on the 
following morning, “therefore we publish news. Sometimes that 
news makes unpleasant reading for some of our readers. But so long © 
as it IS news, and of public interest, then we go ahead and print it. 
But let me give you a word of good counsel in this matter. Get the 
facts—all'of them—but be very sure ‘they are facts.” 

He passed pencil and pad across the desk: 

“Im going to dictate some items,” he began. “My continued 
existence .on earth is inconveniencing certain people. Take this 
down: ‘Bets are now being offered, we have been told, that the 
editor of the Bulletin will not be in existence twenty days longer. 
` And the case of Dr. Hogan, of the Vicksburg paper, who was mur- 
dered by gamblers of that place is cited as a warning. Pah! War, 
then, is the cry, is it?- War between the prostitutes and gamblers on 
one side, and the virtuous and respectable on the other! Gamblers 
of San Francisco, you have made your election, and we are ready 
on our side for the issue.’ ” 

“That,” he added, “I should explain is for the benefit of a certain 
Mister Sélover, who has published the fact that he carries a knife . 
for me. 

“Take an item. This morning the editor of the Courier was 
honoured by a visit from the City Treasurer, during the course of 
which he was offered ten city lots on Sacremento Avenue for a 
nominal price of ten cents per lot. In his view these lots, the pro- 
perty of the City of San Francisco, may be conservatively valued at 
one thousand dollars. The sale proposed by the City Treasurer, 
consequently, had it gone through, would have constituted a rob- 
bery of ten thousand dollars. Perhaps we should get us a new 
City Treasurer.” 

Kathleen would announce: 
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“We're six inches short of copy on page four.” 

“Six inches, did you say? Haugh!” And he would stride back 
and forth muttering “Six inches—Haugh,” pulling at his white 
imperial. Then, coming up short: 

“Take an item. Ready? Justice does not disappear from a com- 
munity because its courts become corrupt. It is still there, for it 
persists as an ideal in the minds of good men.’ 

Then, as an aside: “That’s for that rattlesnake, Judge Murphy, 
the low, tobacco-chewing Southerner. Continue: ... in the minds 
of good men, hurrumph. Yes. I've got it. Put this: Justice is as 
necessary to the soul of man as food and water to his body. And 
though evil may achieve power, it never secures a majority. That’s 
for that low-down New York Irish hoodlum, Casey.” 

He stopped. _ - 

“That’s not enough,” she told him. “The page is in six point, 
you know.” 

“Very well,” he agreed; “plenty more, I can say about justice. 
Take this: Justice in man, as has been known since olden time, is 
the universal virtue ... universal virtue. It is, hurrumph, the 
virtue of the atom and of the farthest star, both of which keep their 
stations in the Universe, caps, obedient to its laws. stop. par.” 

One day he said: 

“Take an item, but this time a different sort of item.” - He smiled. 
“We are. out on a new war-path today, child. Ready? 

“There is a certain friar who goes about the ways of our city in 
the habit of the Franciscans. This friar is a simple soul doing the 
will of God as ‘he sees it. stop. par. He is to be met with at street 
corners, where boozed-up miners stiff with dust watch for women, 
telling the story of the rich young man who would enter the king- 
dom, cap, of heaven, cap. And he goes about the brothels telling 
the story of the Magdalene. stop. But because he preaches sermons 
also to the cattle in the market, he is accounted mad. Men mock 
him, and boys throw mud at him. We have pleasure in describing 
all such citizens as indulge in this sport of friar-baiting as what they 
are, cowards and skunks. And we hope our words reach the eye of 
Marshal McGinty, who this very morning stood by instead of doing 
his duty, while a crowd of hoodlums chivvied the Franciscan in the 
streets of the City of Saint Francis. stop. end.” 


Vo yi 
One day John King of William arrived at the office looking serious 
and ‘preoccupied. 
“You know, Kathleén,” he began, “how I have many enemies who 
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would murder me but for fear of thé consequences? Well, James 
- Casey is vain and foolish enough to take that risk. Please take this 
item for today’s issue. 

“The fact that Casey has been an inmate of Sing Sing prison in 
New York is no offence against the laws of this State; nor is the fact 
of his having stuffed himself through the ballot box, as elected to 
the Board of Supervisors from a district where it is said he was not 
even a candidate, any justification for Mr. Bagley to shoot Casey, 
-however the latter may deserve to have his neck stretched for such 
fraud on the people.” 

Now, four months previously William Richardson, a United States 
Marshàl of good character, had been walking in broad daylight on 
Fourth Street in the direction of Market Street when he was shot 
dead in the back. Cora, the cold-blooded murderer of Richardson, 
was brought to trial. The evidence was overwhelming, but the jury 
disagreed. 

John King of William had the full facts. They were simple. The 
jury had been heavily bribed as'to five of its members, a number 
sufficient to secure an acquittal, Who supplied this money? Who 
acted as go-between? ‘The money came from a certain woman 
known as Belle, a prostitute and brothel-madam. The go-between 
had been James Casey. John King of William abided his time. 

_ Within a month of Cora’s acquittal, Belle became Belle Cora. 

One day, in May, drinking with a group at the bar of the Bank 
Exchange saloon, Casey bragged: 

“I sure fixed that trial and, believe you me, I can fix anyt’ing— 
anyt’ing at all.” 

“Can you-fix that, brother?” he was asked. Casey took the copy 
of the Bulletin that had been thrust at him, and read the editorial. 

“I never knew you was from New York,” a sour voice remarked. 

“Why, it’s all lies, goldarned lies,” he protested. He glanced from 
face to face: 

“Say, you fellers don’t believe that, do you? I was never in that 
lace.” 
pi Then I guess you will know just what you have to do.” 

‘It was the sour voice of Ed. McGowan, a saloon toss-pot with half- 
a-dozen State writs out for him, who had grafted his way to the 
Bench of the San Francisco Court. 

Casey threw the sheet on the bar: 

“Judge,” he blustered, “this is-an attack on my honour. No man 
stands for that. TIl flay that skunk alive.” 

“When?” persisted the sour voice of Judge McGowan. 

“Casey looked at the speaker askance, pated then said soberly: 
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“Why, now—now, o’ course. Sure thing—now.” 
They watched him go, and as he reached the street'he heard their _ 
laughter. f 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
I 

Kathleen had first seen San Francisco soon after the arrival of 
the Baltimore Company at the diggings. She had looked down upon 
the little town of wooden frame buildings and straight and narrow 
ways from the eminence that rises from the amphitheatre of the Bay. 
A pleasant little town, bathed in the bright Californian sunshine, 
and the medley of ships at moorings in the Bay gave it a bustling, 
busy look. 

By then many of ‘its inhabitants had left for the Diggings, but 
others had come in by sea or overland. Many of these newcomers 
were bad citizens, traders 'come west to get rich quick. 

They swindled the miners, started dry-goods stores, saloons, 
gambling houses, delivery services, side-shows,' wrestling booths, 
grocery stores. Money was easy. The bearded men who moved 
about the town were men from the diggings who paid in gold dust, 
and laughed at a coin smaller than a silver dollar. There were land 
speculators ready to operate the city-lot racket, shyster lawyers from 
States in which they were disbarred; here-and there, gunmen, and, 
among the women, many-prostitutes. Men found themselves eman- 
cipated from the prohibitions of law, immune from punishment. 
The feverish rush for riches became a mad race, and as the intoxica: 
tion of easy money mounted, rascality ruled. 


u N. 

Time, the familiar; the strange. Time as the thought of a God 
who sometimes dreams: Time in the mind of man. Time the same 
and the other, the shadow of eternity; the unchanging and the 
fixed; the “infinitely amorphous flux’ of Heraclitus. Time the in- 
scrutable womb of thought and feeling. Time, a quality, a measure, 
modulated by the contents of events, moving at speed, standing in 
one stay. The Time of the Halcyon Days, of Arcadia; of Alexander 
moving into the East, of Cortes moving into the West; of the Dark 
Ages, and of the light of Greece that quenched that darkness. 
Prehistoric Time, Hellénic, Roman, Norman, Tudor, Elizabethan, 
Georgian, Victorian times. And Californian Time, an eventless 
dream ee three centuries, under the Pacific sun. Then gold: 
and this. ; 
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Many of those who poured into San Francisco in the early Fifties 
were evil men. Among them were murderers fleeing from justice, 
ex-convicts from Sydney, known as Sydney Ducks, and elsewhere, 
absconding financiers, con men, hold-up men, tricksters wanted: in 
half the capitals of the Union. They thrived, grew quickly wealthy, 
and with wealth acquired the power that goes with it. This element 
formed a loose-knit fraternity for mutual aid and help against the 
forces of law and order. If one of their number were taken by a 
‘sheriff’s officer and lodged, pending trial, in the city gaol, another 
bribed the turnkey, while a third corrupted ‘the officer through fear 
or cupidity. Were one brought to trial for murder, crafty lawyers, 
disbarred in their own States, were hired to contest with impudent 
effrontery the issue on legalistic grounds. Juries were. packed, in- 
timidated or bribed, until Justice came into disrepute and no man 
went safe, and cold-blooded murderers went about the city’s streets 
laughing, and above the law. 'This lawless element became rapidly 
so powerful that it finally engendered its own antidote. ‘A number 
of leading citizens formed a Committee of Vigilance, secret, disci- 
plined, and formed of resolute men. Members were ordered to meet 
whenever the great bell ofthe Monumental Fire Engine Company 
was tolled. Five times the bell tolled;’and five times the citizens of 
San Francisco saw a murderer at the end of a rope. The trials were 
fair, judicial in form, and the verdict of ‘the court was speedily 
enforced. It was the turning point. San Francisco had, for the time 
being, at least, found itself, had become a city with a social con- 
science, with the first dim outline of a civic soul. 

The bell of the Monumental Fire Engine Company tolled and 
before its deep reverberations fear of violence, of sudden death in 
the dark, of blackmail, extortion and the abuse and. misuse of legal 
forms and lawful authority, rolled back. i 


, 


: IV. 

Jobn King of William, who had a Dionysian ear that carried to 
him half the secrets of the city, soon learned that Casey was threat- 
ening’ to shoot him on sight. | í 

“Take an item,” he snapped one morning, falling into his habitual 
to-and-fro promenade. “Mr. Casey, we are informed, carries a gun 
and proposes to practice with it upon our person. Criminals who 
discharge fire-arms on the public highway run grave risks, not only 
for themselves, but for others in the vicinity. If Mr. Casey is serious 
in this intention, then it is much to be hoped that he will select the 
venue with care. For his information and convenience, we hereby 
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notify him that we pass every afternoon at about five o’clock along 
Market Street, from Fourth to Fifth Streets, which is our normal 
homeward route. Those streets are little frequented, and thus are 
more suitable to Mr. Casey’s alleged purpose than more crowded 
thoroughfares. Stop. End.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
» 2 

Now drew near the time when the great bell of the Monumental 
Fire Engine Company would again send its sombre note reverberat- 
ing over the roof-tops of the city, when newcomers would ask: 
“What bell is that?’; while old-timers would jook wise, remembering 
the old days of the Vigilantes. 

On the following day there came into the office of the Evening 
Bulletin, a sombrely-dressed man in the early fifties. 

“I've been asking myself, John K, some philosophical riddles,” 
he began. , 

“As what, Bill?” 

“What we now have to decide is poeple: n 

“Regarding what in particular?” , 

“Well, just now—-this. This notice of yours.” He leaned forward 
earnestly: “How far, I am asking myself, must a good citizen obey 
the State, the community, the society of which he forms a part?” 

John K.’ smiled affectionately. He thought: How like dear old 
Bill Coleman! recalling the days, five years ago, now, when the 
name William T. Coleman had more authority in the city than 
mayor, judge or-shériff. 

“We were criticized then,” „Coleman continued, “as an illegal 
organization. We were hated by the law-breakers; but hated a darn- 
site more by those whose job it was to administer the law. But now 
I’m asking myself—and you, John—isn’t it about time for the Com- 
mitte to meet again?” 

“You're thinking of the Cord case?’ 

“Iam. And of this open threat to shoot you.” Her now spoke very 
earnestly: “John, you're in danger. Casey means business. ‘I’ve 
heard a lot of ugly talk—even that a day is fixed for the shoot- “up. 
I came in this morning to get settled in my mind the principle in- 
volved in calling the committee. But I came also to ask you not to 
go home tomorrow by your usual route. Not, tomorrow.” 

“Is that-what they are. saying?” ` 

“Yes. The time, the place—and the very hour. Just go some other 
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way round, ind a little on the late or early side. Do now,” he coaxed. 
“You don’t want to be slugged, do you?” he pleaded. 

“You wouldn't expect me to back down before a Sing Sing rat 
like Casey, would you, Bill? You saw that item. Well, it stands. 
See? I go home my usual way today, tomorrow, any other eave 

Then, as one who closes a subject, he enquired: 

“And that problem of a principle, Bill, that was abothering you. 
How does that stand now. Have you got it figured out?” 

“I have that, too. It is the first duty of the citizen to save the city; 
and of an American to preserve the Union. I guess that covers it. 
Think it over, John K. we shall need you, and pretty soon, too, 
maybe.” ` f 


n 

Circumstances. were forcing murder upon him; and he was afraid. 

He looked at his watch. It stood at a quarter past two. “A whole 
lot might happen in two or three hours,” he told himself. He took: 
from the varnished clothes cupboard a pair of high boots and 
examined them carefully. “I’ll wear these,” he told himself, “only 
pair of elk-hides in the town.” Next, he examined a long cloak of 
fine royal blue cloth, opening its folds like a fan, admiring it. He 
twisted it with a graceful movement about his shoulders and stood 
before the wall mirror, striking an attitude. He was little and thin 
and insignificant; but the face was fresh-complexioned, the eyes 
dark blue, the dark hair crisp and curly. 

. “That’s what gets the janes,” he thought, “for a guy to look the 
goods. ‘Women, were the thing. Not murder. I’ve always bin against 
it; the risk’s too big, And now, jest because I opened my mouth a bit 
wide in. the Bank Exchange saloon they hold me to it.” He felt 
anger rising, the anger of the weak who are forced by the strong 
against their will. And a nice guy, too. That made it worse, kinda 
admiring him. He considered for a moment the feasibility of calling 
‘it ‘off. I could go round, tell him about this set up, say, “It’s off, 
shake‘on that.” He drew on his sleek breeches. “God,” he groaned, 
“if I could only do that.” 
` He reproached himself bitterly. Why hadn’t he stuck to girls, and 
the sporting woman? Lonely and love-hungry girls, why yow could 
do anything you liked with them. Why couldn’t King have let him 
alone? Why didn’t he concentrate on Judge McGowan? He, Casey, 
wasn’t the only one who had seen the inside of a State penitentiary. 
Only mugs shoot to kill. I’ve always said that. He had told that to 
the guys who had tried it and found out. It was one thing to try to 
fix things for them afterwards. Why not? ... He passed to the 
mirror, holding a bright green cravat, and raised his shaven chin to 
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tie it. In it, with care, he set a large horse-shoe pin in twenty bril- 
liants. It reminded him of Belle Cora, for it had been her way of 
showing gratitude for what he had done about the Cora jury . 

But murder. How did a man drift into such a fix? Out of the back 
of his mind came a long-buried memory. He saw a small boy on the 
Bowery sidewalk surrounded by four other boys. A small boy, with 
one arm raised in self-defence; a small boy with a tear-stained face. 

“Betcha wouldn’t picka coupla hot-dogs offa Mike’s stall. Betcha.” 

“Betcha I would. Betcha.” 

“Go on then, go on.” 

And he had made the attempt, had been caught and kicked into 
the gutter with ‘many curses by an irate Italian. 

That was how it always was. Interference, fellas pushing a guy 
around, making him do things, and doing them just to show. He 
took up his revolving pistol and thumbed it. The blue-grey of its 
polished steel shone, how he hated it! But murder. Just because 
a guy shoots off his face in a saloon. He toyed for a moment with 
the idea of getting out of town, but where would he find such 
another town, a town where the cops were your best friends, and thè 
judge drank with the boys and sneered at justice? 

He took one last view of himself and the result was as meat and 
drink to his vanity. The long cloak fell in graceful lines from his 
slender shoulders, the broad-brimmed hat gave him an air of dis- 
tinction, or bravado. He stepped back, swung his cloak wide, flung 
out his pistol and aimed it, only to find that he was aiming it at his 
own person. It was time to go. 


1 A 


m. 

At half past four Pete Casey strolled across the road in front of 
the Bank Exchange and took up a position on the lee side of a heavy 
waggon. A strong wind blew up the street. Presently a small group 
of men joined him. Across the road, outside the Bank Exchange 
saloon, another group was forming. Drinking had been put aside 
for a little, for the pleasure of watching one man shoot another. 
Pete Casey was going to plug the editor of the Evening Bulletin, 
round about five o’clock. At a few minutes past that hour, John 
King of William turned the corner‘and came into full view of, the 
two groups of waiting men. They watched, snake-like and cruel. 
The wind caught the wayfarer, and he lowered his head to butt into 
it. He was half way across the road on'a diagonal course, when 
Casey stepped out from the cover of the waggon. His face was ashen 
and his arm shook. He flung open Bs cloak, and aimed: “Come on, 
you rat!” he shouted. ‘ 
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John King of William ‘swung round as Casey fired. 

It was at close range, and so swiftly done that there was no eines 
of a defence. John King of William staggered, threw up his arms 
and fell. 

Casey had no fear whatsoever of the consequences of his crime. He 
knew the course of events in such cases and they varied not at all. It 
was his friends who now took him to the city lock-up, not the police. 
In the course of a few days, weeks, perhaps, he would be taken to 
` court by those same friends. There he would be tried by a judge in 
_ fear of his friends, or bought by them, by a jury composed entirely 
of them. A lawyer would expose the technical flaws in the indict- 
ment, and in due course the verdict would be one of Not Guilty. 

He had lit a cigarette, handed over the long revolving pistol, and 
gone, as a guest, to. the lock-up. Jaunty, he looked, and pleased 
with himself; but his heart smote him, for’he had always been 
against killing. “It was his eyes,” he told himself, “that look in his 
eyes.” And suddenly, likea revelation, the enormity of his crime 
came home to him. When, later, in gaol, friends brought him word 
that John King of William ‘was not dead, he was overjoyed, and they 
wondered at his radiant face. 

are: IV i 
Jobn King of William had been carried to the Montgomery 
Block. There doctors pronounced ‘the wound, which had passed near 
his heart, as probably mortal. 
The injunction of Casey’s friends to the complacent turnkey had 
been to see that nobody got in to the lock-up; not that nobody should 
get out. For news of the shooting of John King of William had 
flashed through the city, and a great concourse of people soon as- 
ssembled outside the gaol demanding the prisoner for summary jus- 
` tice. Therefore, the sheriff, smuggled his man out and away to the 
county gaol, a more solid structure. 
At that moment the great bell of the Monumental Fire Engine 
Company boomed above: the town. 
Throughout the rest of the day and late into the night San Fran- 
cisco seethed on the fringe of civil war. Morning saw no lessening 
of the tension; but a small notice in the Evening Bulletin brought 
nearer the moment of crisis. - 
It read: i i 
The members of the Vigilance Committee in good standing will 

¢ please meet at number 1054 Sacramento Street, this day, Thurs- 
day, fifteenth instant, at nine o'clock, a.m. By Order of the 
, Committee of Thirteen. 
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CHAPTER NINE -© 
I 

The Vigilantes movement was nothing more or less than an 
attempt to.take over the machinery of the community. It had its 
Head, Coleman, its Parliament, the executive committee; its army, 
the Committee, police. It was soon to set up courts and appoint 
judges. 

Men surged to the Vigilantes headquarters on Sacramento Street, 
and left, pledged to secrecy and obedience; henceforth to be known 
by numbers only. This ‘army’ was divided into companies of a 
hundred, and twenty were quickly raised, and speedily equipped 
with flint-locks and bayonets. ; 

Now there took place in the city ‘the resolution of its several forces. 
The Law mobilized to resist the Vigilantes’ challenge, and the Law 
and Order party came into being. Citizens by the hundred found 
themselves forced by warrant to act as deputy sheriff. Present were 
all the ingredients of civic strife, of great bloodshed, and, maybe, 
for the third time, the destruction of the city by fire. Soon the Vigi- 
lantes had the city picketed; the prison ringed about with armed 
men. 

nm ‘e 

A horseman was despatched to Sacramento to tell the Governor of 
California that a state of insurrection existed in San Francisco, This 
was not the truth as the Vigilantes saw it, since theirs was an army 
of vengeance, and vengeance is the right of the community, as against 
the slayer, and has been since olden time. It was, they asserted, 
and with truth, the reflex of honest men against a state of civic 
corruption that had lasted too long. 

To lead their men, and.match the superb Coleman, the Law and 
Order party elected as general one William Tecumseh Sherman. 
Governor J. Neely Johnson came post-haste from Sacramento. It 
was his first mistake. He sent for Coleman. They met in the lobby 
of the hotel. The governor accused the leader of the Vigilantes of 
having raised an illegal army. Coleman replied: 

“Maybe it-is as you say, Sir, that we have raised an army of in- 
surrection. But we are men of principle and lovers of peace. But 
peace with civic security. Governor, it’s security we want. And that 
is possible only. when the law is not a cripple.” 

“A cripple? How?” ` 

“A cripple, sir, by corruption. ‘We do not reckon to overthrow 
institutions. No, sir! We are out to take over their functions until 
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such time as there is a sure guarantee that they will function properly 
of themselves again. That’s our position. We're not a mob, but 
good citizens. And we're disciplined—and armed.” 

“It all sounds most reasonable,” the Governor admitted, “most 
reasonable,” he added, yielding to the receptiveness of an uncritical 
mind. He then told Coleman to go ahead, to do those things which 
he felt must be done; but-to have done with the business with all 
speed. ‘This was the Governor’s second cardinal blunder. Coleman, 
himself surprised by so easy a victory, galloped back to his head- 
quarters on Sacramento Street. “The Governor does not stand in 
our way,” he announced. A cheer went up. He shouted above it: 
“The Committee will now visit the county gaol and take thence 
James P. Casey, and Gharles Cora. The Committee will give them a 
fair trial, and will administer such punishment as justice, ‘which is 
our principle, shall demand.” 

He was interrupted, by the arrival of a message that The Governor 
had come and awaited him in the anteroom with’ several others. 
Coleman himself hurried out, 


= ae) 
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The Governor had seen eye to eye with Coleman. But that was an 
hour ‘ago. Since then he had listened to Sherman, the rival com- 
mander. l 

“All this must ‘be settled by the proper courts of justice,” he 
- blurted out. He looked towards the dour Sherman for support. 
“We can tolerate no mob law in the State of California,” he pio: 
tested. 

“Sir, this is no mob we have, and well you know it, but good men 
in a good cause.” And he left and returned almost at once with 
Clancey Dempster, small, but like many little men, formidable, and 
' the solemn, Calvinistic Farwell. 

“Do you guarantee,” he asked the Governor, “that the courts will 
proceed at once to a proper trial of Cora and Casey? Do you 
guarantee that neither shall be permitted to escape? Do you 
guarantee execution on conviction?” - 

“Certainly!” The Governor glanced for support towards Sher- 
man, who remained silent throughout. “Certainly,” he repeated. 

“But we doubt your, ability to do it,” Coleman’ told him bluntly, 

“and so we want ten of our men drafted into the sheriff's force 
inside the gaol.” 

“Agreed,” replied the Governor, delighted at the outcome, thus 
` making his third cardinal mistake. - , 
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Riding back with the Governor to his hotel, Sherman ti:rned the 
matter over in his mind. He saw a flaw in a bargain between an 
illegal body and a Governor acting beyond his ‘terms of reference— 
since this was a civic, and not a state affair. “Let us put it about,” 
he suggested, “that Coleman’ and his people have agreed to stand 
down and let the courts act.” ~ 

The Governor had also been considering his position and sensing 
the weakness of it: 

“Very well,” he assented, “do that.” And it was done. Quickly 
through the streets ran the news: the Vigilantes had given way. 
When Coleman heard of it he stamped his booted foot, and cried: 
“The time has come: After that, it is either ourselves or a mob.” 
And he ordered a guard to surround the gaol. 

That night the city seethed. But Sunday brought warm sunshine, 
church bells and a reassuring air of Sabbath calm. This was, albeit, | 
illusory, for those who carried prayer-books into church came out 
to pick up arms. There were armed men everywhere; and they were 
Vigilantes. Armed men watched from the flat roof of the prison 
the movements of the armed men below, as those watch who 
manceuvre for impending battle. The square was ringed with armed 
men, and their rifles carried fixed bayonets. A cannon pointed at the 
prison door. The, vast crowd waited, as crowds wait for acts of 
violence in which those that form it hope for bloodshed without 
shedding blood. So the morning wore on, while the tension in- 
creased. í 

About mid-day a girl rode through the crowd and pulled up at the 
prison door. There she parleyed before riding off-again at a gallop. 
Presently she was followed by a carriage which also drew up at the 
prison door. Out of it stepped Coleman. The prison door opened, 
he went in. When, a little while later, he came out the crowd recog- 
nized the handcuffed man who emerged with him. It was Casey. 

At the centre of the square Coleman signalled the driver to pull 
up. “The Cémmittee don’t intend to be hasty,” he boomed, “we 
act on principle. All will be done according to law and in proper 
order. But nothing will be done today, which is the Sabbath. Go 
quietly on your ways.” After which, he was driven off with his 
prisoner, the crowd began to melt.away. 


_v 
Cora was then brought before the Court of Vigilantes. He was 
given a fair and scrupulous trial. Towards evening, while the rain 
lashed the windows, and a single oil lamp revealed the simple details 
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of the scene, Cora was found guilty of attempted murder by a court 
that had ‘been presided over by Coleman himself. 

“It remains,” Coleman began, “to pass sentence upon you . . 

At that moment Charles Doane, Grand Marshal of the Vigilantes, 

entered the court. 
“Well, what is it?” Coleman enquired. 
“Mr. President,” Doane replied; “John King of William is dead.” 

Coleman paused, then, turning to the prisoner, he passed sentence 
of death. 

Cora received sentence of death with composure. He now went 
quietly between the two armed guards who stepped forward to take 
_ him. A moment later Casey faced his judges. He came jauntily, 
self-assured. He knew neither that Cora had just been sentenced to 
death, nor that news of John King of William's death had just come - 
to hand. When he was charged with murder, he did not at first 
understand. When he did, he became abject. Before nightfall Casey 
was convicted and sentenced to be hanged. The rain still fell, and 
the roar of the great crowd in the street came to the ears of the terri- 
. fied man. For the second time that day Secretary Bluxome put his 

strange signature—Bg, Secretary—to a death warrant. 

Coleman decided that the day upon which his friend John King 
of William was to be committed to earth was appropriate for the 
public execution. And, further, that the proper moment was that 
when,.the funeral oration over, the hearse moved from the church, 
and the bell tolled out its note of lamentation A great crowd 
gathered outside the Vigilantes’ headquarters, drawn by the ‘spectacle 
of two platforms that had been erected from two windows high in 
the building, and by the two beams projecting from the roof above 
them, from each'of which dangled a noosed rope 

At precisely that moment when the bell first sounded over the 
city (and thus set tolling all other bells).the two condemned men 
were conducted to these platforms where the nooses were placed 
about their necks. The crowd below saw the malefactors dance a 
little and then swing slowly against the blue of the sk. 


” 


CHAPTER TEN 
I 
When they brought the news of the shooting, Kathleen ran. They 
let her pass at the Montgomery Block, and she knelt beside him, but 
he was unconscious. She returned during the next two days fre- 
quently. Sometimes he was unconscious, at others lucid. The last 
time she had seen him living it had seemed as though, as death 
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approached, he had shed that certain roughness of speech and 
manner that were, in truth, the noises made by strength, and he 
became very gentle. He lay, still and weak, but he talked intimately 
when they were alone, finding comfort i in the life of her warm young 
hand. 

“All that any of us has to spend,” he said, “are a few little days. 
Our banker is fate, and we are never permitted to know the state of 
our account, whether we have much or.are about to overdraw. 
The wise live as though every day were the last. I have been trying 
to do’ that since I began my campaign in this city.” 

“Maybe you are not closing an account at all,” she comforted, 
“but opening a new one.” She saw at once that her words might be 
taken in two senses, and bit her lower lip in vexation. 

“I think you are right,” he replied, cryptically, “but can you tell 
me where?” : 

On the second day, the last of his life, he sank rapidly. Once he 
said with disconcerting clarity: “Take an item. Ready? These 
eee fellow citizens, are all that matter, that a man practice justice, 

«| fast to courage and pursue wisdom.” 

And so the dying words of John King of William that day were 
bannered across the Evening Bulletin, and read by all the city. 

He had gone quietly, falling into a gentle sleep, crossing the 
mystic rim to that dark shore where, so the Ancients taught, a white 
cypress stands near the Lake of Memory. A coming and a going: 
a going and a coming. Mystery. 


n 

At.the Vigilantes Headquarters they would not admit her, but so 
persistent was she that Coleman ordered them to bring her before 
him. 

He recognized her at once. 

“I’ sure understand,” he said, “but we sign on only men; there's 
never been a woman in the Vigilantes. It’s not woman’s wor 

She stood, shy and abashed before these men. 

“I have every right,” she said in a firm voice, “because I was his 
friend, as much as you were his friend.” 

Coleman was unmoved. 

“I’m sorry,” he repeated, “but no women or girls in the Vigi- 
lantes.” Then, thumping the wooden table, he cried: “Don’t you 
understand, we have to face danger, fighting, maybe Plogdeheni 
Women are no good.under such circumstances.’ 

At that she laughed. 

“What,” she derided, “women can't face danger? Stand blood- 
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shed? Suffer hardship? Is that it? Why, good sir, had you not a 
mother? Why, I, myself, made the big journey and came through 
‘the Humboldt Desert!” 

Then, with disconcerting suddeness, she demanded: “Where is 
the book that I may sign and take my number?” 

Coleman looked at her steadily for a moment. “Bluxome, swear 
tbe girl in,” he growled. , 

© m 

Women tend to adhere to persons rather than to causes. Jobn 
King of William had been murdered, the Vigilantes were about to 
avenge his death. That made their activities her direct concern. 
At least, that was how she saw it. But there was little of the 
crusader about Kathleen O’Sullivan, and when the funeral was over 
her enthusiasm withered and died. She had seen from the church- 
yard, high above the city, the swinging figures that told her that 
John King of William was avenged, and for her that was enough. 

Now a great longing flooded in on ber. And she thought: “How 
wonderful to live as those Sisters lived who sat in the death cham 
so calm, so serene, doing good works, but secure by reason of sál 
‘vocation from the hardness of the world.” And she told herse y 
“They live in that little world whose centre is Christ, and whose: 
only purpose is his adoration:” Then the thought came to her to 
become a nun, as it has come to many a rich, but unawakened 
nature. And she saw the life of the cloister as one of spiritual peace 
and deep contentment. ‘She did not yet apprehend that men and 
women who leave the world do not cast off the burdens of the spirit 
or cancel the calls of the body by that act, but move merely from 
one battlefield to another; for she was deceived by appearances, She 
could not know that the ordered calm and peace of lives lived in the 
long, pink-washed House of the Sisters of Santa Catarina, was like 
the lovely image of the sky with which still water masks the hidden 
horrors of its depths. In this condition of unhappiness she one day 
encountered the poor Franciscan friar on the street who had been 
championed by the dead man. There was a quiet smile on his face, 
upon which the blood from a small wound had dried. 

She stopped and asked shyly: 

“Are you hurt, Father?” z” 

“Why no,” he answered, “why do you ask, my child?” 

“Because there is blood on your face,” she explained. 

“Ah, that—that is nothing. It happened yesterday. The boys 
throw things and sometimes they hurt a little. It is nothing, nothing 
at all.” He smiled at her. “But perhaps you are not among those 
who think me mad?” he asked, flashing a sweet smile. 
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“Oh, Father,” she protested, “I am sure you are not mad, but only 
gentle and good and kind.” 

“They say that I am mad,” he protested, “though I am not. And 
many believe it. And they say that I preached to the cattle in the 
market place, whereas I did not. I have gone among the poor beasts, 
it is true, but only to relieve their suffering, which was often great. 
I have carried water in buckets to and fro, and I have milked cows 
whose udders anguished them. And as I did these things, little sister, 
I talked, as much to myself as to them, as you might talk with your 
little dog. And I would say, perhaps, ‘Be of good cheer, red cow, for 
your sufferings are less than those of our Lord who was born among 
your kind, and who forgets not even the little sparrows that fall, and 
hath numbered the hairs of your hide.’ And so they say of me that I 
am mad, which, as you clearly see for yourself, I am not, but sensible 
and sane, and with my heart full of loving kindness for all things 
that live, and of gratitude to God who at St. Diego sent his messenger 
to me to reveal to me the sinfulness of my life in those days.” 


Iv 

As she went on her way,-she considered: “So God sent a messenger 
to the poor friar? Then do such wonders still happen in our day as 
in olden time?” ‘Then it came into her mind that perhaps God had 
sent a messenger to her, also. Had she not been shown a pattern 
of holiness? And was such an encounter chance? It could not be! 
No. God had sent the poor friar to reveal to her the beauty -of 
holiness. He was God's witness who walked the streets of a city given 
over to sin. And it knew him not. Of course it knew him not. “The 
prophets,” she thought, “men always stone the prophets.” 

Until that time she had accepted her days, as a child accepts the 
days, taking the strange shape of her life without thought for the 
strangeness of it. A child does not say to itself: “Today I am happy,” 
only “Today I am unhappy.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
I 

The afternoon was hot, the air heavy with summer sleep. 

Kathleen sat on the hard wooden bench in the small, bare room 
into which entered a shuttered half light, thinking: “Once she must 
have been beautiful, beautiful and desirable to men.’ ; 

And it was true. The swart face, framed by the white wimple, 
in which mingled two worlds, two races, was that of a woman still 
handsome in her fifth decade. ‘The small room spoke at once for the 
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way of life of its occupant. Beside the bench on which the girl sat, 
there was a pallet bed aboye which was a wooden crucifix, a cup- 
board for books, 2 prie-dieu, upon itan open book, and the wooden 
chair upon which the Reverend Mother sat stiffly upright. One 
` picture broke the bareness of the white-washed walls. It hung at 
the foot of the pallet bed, facing the crucifix at its head. Iwwas the 
cell of a nun. 

Like the still heart at the core of a'cyclone, the Convent of Santa 
Catarina pursued the quiet life of service and devotion while all 
around whirled the fever of desire of the new life of the land. One 
way of life, and another way of life: one appearance and another 
appearance. And Kathleen thought: “Flow strange, after the city, 
in this other world!” And the apparent peace of the place folded 
itself about her. ‘ i 

“And she considered: “I am here, listening to this nun only 
because John King of William is dead.” 

The nuns had, been so good, tending the dead, washing the body, 
making all seemly for the grave, against the resurrection. That h 
been her reason for taking the steep path from the city to the Con- 
vent in the heat of a high summer afternoon. But below the level 
of the conscious are reasons the reason‘ does not know: she needed to 
be with one who had, in some sort, shared grief with her, or had 
been the witness of it. 

But now having come, she wished that she might go. The bare 
cell, the dark, still figure, the even, expressionless voice, oppressed 
her. She thought: “She has said such things so many times that the 
words no longer have any meaning for her.” 

For some moments she had been looking at the picture at the foot 
of the pallet bed. Now, to break the spell, she asked, Hi “Who, 
Mother, is tbis saint?” 

“Saint Antony of Padua,” the other told her. “Tt is a drawing 
made from a great painting, that of Andrea Ricco, which is, to this 

“day, in the Chapel of the Saint in Padua.” 

Kathleen was now interested in the interest of the other aroused 
by her question. It was as though a key had been turned in a lock, 
opening a great door. The Reverend Mother turned and gazed at 
the picture, every line of which had long since been stamped upon 
her mind and memory by concentrated contemplation. 

“He was of the Order of St. Francis,” she added, “and so, though 
a learned doctor who had the gift of tongues, and was able to be 

` present in the flesh at two places at the same time, and with power 
over all beasts, he submitted to suffer those austerities peculiar to 
that Order.” 
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Kathleen looked with interest now at the characterful face. 

“When did he live?” she asked, gs “Tell me more about 
him.” 

“In the thirteenth century. Have you never read of him, you, a 
Catholic girl?” And glancing every now and again towards the pic- 
ture, as though she praised one in his presence, shyly, but yet in- 
sistent to give honour its due, she said: 

“St. Antony, of Padua, which city is in north Italy, was justly 
famed for his good works and for the special signs of favour received 
by him. These were numerous and exceptional. For example, he 
it was who received, naked, the infant Jesus, who came to him with 
his heavenly playmates whose toys were lilies. He possessed the 
gift of tongues, and, with it, the power to see and to be seen in two 
places in the flesh at one and the same time. He was also enabled 
to glimpse the future and to peer into the past. All the animal 
kingdom acknowledged him, and.no infidel could withstand his 
powers of testimony. ‘Thus, it is truly related, on one occasion it 
gappened that the holy Saint was carrying the Host through the 
t when he encountered a mocker leading his mule by a halter. 
fhen the mule came up with the Host, he knelt reverently, 
yed so until the Host had passed by, and this despite the 
of oats offered him by his heretic master. For many years, 
is death,” she related, “St. Antony wore a hair shirt. This 
ade from the hide of a great white. horse which had borne a 
ly knight to the Holy Land in the wars against the Saracens.” 
athleen contemplated the face of the portrait with renewed 
terest, but in it she could discern no sign of suffering; but rather 
n expression of content, such as one might look for with confidence 
in the features of a prosperous man of affairs. 

“You are fortunate, Reverend Mother, to possess this fine por- 
trait,” she said politely. / : 
“We are blessed, also, in that we have the true hair shirt worn 
by the saint,” she added, in the tones of one who announces the 

improbable and challenges disbelief. 

Kathleen remarked that she would much like one day to be shown 
this holy relic, adding: “I can’t help being glad that holy men and 
women no longer torture themselves with such things.” 

The deep note of the bell interrupted them. 

“And now, my daughter, you must go. 

She rose, moving stiffly, like one in pain. 

Kathleen was now aware of the vital, secret life of the place, small. 
sounds filled the intervals of the bell’s metal voice, as the murmur of 
bees furnishes the silent intervals of birdsong on a summer afterooon. 
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1 

Angelus domini nuntiavit Maria. 

The familiay words formed themselves in her mind. 

“Why must I go, Reverend Mother?” she asked. “May I not stay 
for the Angelus?” 

“OE course, you may, my daughter. I should have doigh to 
invite you. Surely, surely.” Adding with a a smile, “Come, I 
will show you the way.’ 

The convent chapel was in the style of the missions, but smaller, 
more modest in design. It had a square bell tower in which, in full 
view, the large bell hung suspended from a great oak. beam. The 
interior was twilit and unadorned, severe. Two images only broke 
‘the bareness of the white-washed walls: a gaudy Madonna, whose 
cracked and peeling paint and tinsel exposed a tradesman’s sham; 
and the suspended crucifix of wood that was seen in silhouette 
against the oriel window above the altar. É 













i m 

There were now twenty Sisters in the Convent of Santa Ca 
for since the coming of the first nuns it had gone well wi 
work, the revival of the missions, and the restored authori 
Church sustaining them. Participating in the commemora 
the Incarnation, hearing the sigh that sounded the thrice-re 
salutation from twenty breasts, Kathleen experienced a se 
peace deeper than she had ever known. And she thought: 
happy are these women, away from the world, without sin, wi 
even the knowledge of the evil of the-city below.” And the d 
for a like security formed itself in her mind. “Here,” she considere 
“I should have no problems, but only the duty of obedience.” 

And she formed her desires in her mind in words, thinking pas- 
sionately: “I need love, love and security.” But now, strangely, she 
was not thinking of the Convent and the twenty Sisters, but of her 
dead mother. * The image came up strongly of a woman, deep- 
breasted, serene, powerful as God. >: 


Iv \ j 

Riding slowly back to the city where she still lodged in the house 
of John King of William, Kathleen considered the strange course 
of her days. She had possessed, and had lost, three securities. 

` First, the security of her mother in the Baltimore home, then the 
security of old Daddy Dove and the people of the Baltimore Com- 
pany. And now the security of John King of William, and, after 
him, of the Brotherhood of the Vigilantes. 
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-: Far below, the Bay of San Francisco shimmered in the reflected 
light of the setting sun which threw up darkly the rounded contours 
of the highlands of St. Leandro and St. Jose across the Bay. Her 
horse took her through a lush and lovely land; ‘past the great El 
Potrero, where the horses moved about freely in their stone-walled 
breeding pastures; beside open grazing grounds where the herds 
‘waxed fat; along the flanks of hills crested with pine. 

And she told herself: “No one can stand alone in the world.” 
ce she thought: “A woman jis but half a man.” 

+ $ y i 
\WDusk was falling as she entered the rough’ bridle path that led 
steeply to the city limits. And a great loneliness came upon her, and 

sånse of weakness and of inadequacy for life in that city whose 
lighted lamps were beginning to show through the powder-blue of 
the eXening. And she told herself: “That is how it is, alone one is 
nothing. There must always be another. And, if not another, then 
others?’ And she thought: “Another for me—that would be a man, 
a man}I could come to love, a man who would-cherish me, whom I 
would cherish.” And she asked herself derisively: “And where, 
Kathleen O'Sullivan, will you find such a man in all California?” 
And she added bitterly, and aloud, so that her mount shot back his 
ears: “Here is the city where good men are shot, or stabbed or 
clubbed to death. It is the city of the new martyrs.” 

‘And she saw that men do still burden themselves with pains for 
righteousness sake, and that John King of William might truly be 
said to have worn, in his fashion, a hair shirt, And she get-upped 
„her horse and rode at a gentle canter into the city. There she walked 
him warily, through streets riddled, with unmended potholes, and 
open culverts—the running sores of a city rotten with the disease of 
civic corruption. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Mission of Sta Catarina 
i 15th June, 1857 
` I am a postulant. 

Have I done right? ShalI-5€ happy? Indeed, already I think I 
am happy. Who could be otherwise, surrounded by so much good- 
ness, so much virtue. ‘I grieve still for dear John King of William; 
far less now that I am praying every.day for the repose of his sweet 
soul. 


£ 
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Here all is peace, and order, and obedience. Those are} of the 


ditions of the life of a postulant, the least among the leastyion of 
if—as I pray—my vocation is eventually proved, it will be a eated 
die and go to Christ, who will be my groom. All this the Rey of 
Mother had made clear to me. ow 
“When you have-passed your novitiate,” she explained, “you\out 
become a professed nun. You will take the three vows that we haye 
taken, namely, poverty, chastity and mortification.” And she salt, 
that I must not take the next step without much prayer and fasting,” 
as only by those means will guidance be vouchsafed to me. “For,? 
she said, “many are called, but few are chosen.” And she added, 
sadly, or so it seemed to me, “there is no going back.” ` ? 
goth June. / 

My tasks are all menial. I accept them gladly. I empty the latrine 
buckets and scrub the tiles of the refectory, and wash soiled jinen 
and dirty dishes. ; i 

I have as Novice Sister, Sister Ynez. She is very dark, with thfindian 
blood, I think. She watches all I do, and examines every 
I have done to see that I shirk no unpleasant task. Of Eke 
asserts that I have done ill when I have done well. This is my first 
taste of the Cross. She. scolds, but I remain silent, g under in- 
‘justice, as it seems to me. , 

2 m June 

In Chapel I cannot help observing the expression upon the face 
of the Reverénd Mother. It is one of pain and spiritual suffering. 
Today she sat and stared in a way that suggested fear, at one fixed 
point. This I identified as the head of a pillar from which, like a 
gargoyle, a dernon head looks down over the congregation. It was as 
though the demon and the Reverend Mother were staring at one 
another. It was strange—horrid. ' 

It is Sister Ynez’s duty to instruct me. I could wish it had been 
another, Sister Clare, for example. She is very greedy, but she is 
kind. I think she should have married and had babies. She is big 
and fat and has a moustache and says the most irreverant things. 

25th June 

Today Sister Ynez spoke uncharitably of the Reverend Mother in 
my hearing. I thought: “I must pray that her tongue be softened, 
and her heart inclined to charitableness.” After all, nuns are but 
. women. i ; 

28th June 
We rise at six o’clock, Prime is from half past six to a quarter to. 
- seven, when we have Low Mass at seven, and at a quarter to eight 
breakfast of coffee and dry bread. Then, until Terce, meditation 
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and prayer, and from ten o'clock to noon—when there is Sext— 
manual,work. At one o'clock, dinner, then work again until None, 
at three o’clock, then work again until six. Then Vespers. Then 
work again until Compline at a quarter to nine. Had I not made 
the great journey to the Diggings I would have deemed this hard. 
But, it is I who am hard, and so suffer little. 

29th June 

This morning Sister Ynez told me to go to » the Chapel and attend 
the flowers and candles, in particular. those of Our Lady. Before 
her image it came into my heart to kneel and pray. I cannot tell 
whether I do right in turning away from the world I know to this 
strange and hard way of life. So I prayed. And when I rose from 
my knees I saw that I was not alone. A nun was at the altar. I saw 
her stoop and open the reliquary and take therefrom something, as 
it seemed, furtively, and then place all in order. 

' When she turned I saw that it was the Reverend Mother. She 
held the holy hair shirt in her hand. This she quietly placed within’ 
the folds of her habit, before hastening furtively, as it seemed to me, 
from the chapel. What can, this signify? Can it be that she wears 
this horrid instrument of self-torture? And as I write these words, 
I recall the curious stiffness of her movements, the expression of 
suffering on ne face. 

ist July 

This morning, after Terce, the Reverend Mother called me to 
her cell. She said: “Soon, child, you should choose your saint. 
Think about:it well, for your saint means much to you.” When I 
told Sister Ynez this, she said: “Well, and what saint do you want?” 

“I should like,” I told her, “for my saint one who was celebrated 
for kindliness, the great love of her heart.” And I added: “Would 
you not say, Sister, that love is first of the virtues?” 

I had expected her to assent to this; but she did not. 

“Holiness is more important than love,” she said, and I knew from 
her voice that I was reproved. 

5th July 

I have been reading the lives of the Great Virgins of the Church. 
I have decided I will be named for St. Lucia,.that is, if the Reverend 
Mother approves. I have chosen St..Lucia because she laboured for 
the poor and was “of all cruelty the foe”. Sister Ynez puts holiness 
first, I, pity. 

. ae | 8th July 

Sister Clara is the oldest Sister. She is wrapped in perpetual 
silence. She seems to watch with small, sad eyes the life all about 
her. But she remains apart. I have yet to hear her voice. 
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15th July 

Why does Sister Ynez always find fault with her? Yet, surely, if 
she has given her life to Christ she must be good? I must not fall 
into the sin, of judging. Nor must I think harsh things of another. 
I find obedience very hard. I miss, my horse. 

25th July 

Today I learnt that Sister Teresa. is afflicted with a fearful disease 
that is eating her left breast away. But she must not complain, only 
suffer in silence. It is not easy to be holy. ' 

. Sister Maria and the Reverend Mother never speak. Sister Ynez 
says she knows the reason of it. I know she wanted me to ask what 
that reason might be, but did not. I could see from her expression 
that she would have welcomed an excuse to talk to the Reverend 
Mother’s disadvantage. ' 

29th July 

Today for the first time Sister Ursula spoke to me. She is so pale 
that one might think her blood turned to water. Her eyes are dark, 
and very strange. She said,-coming up behind me very quietly ast 
was about to pick up my bucket: “Upon what you are doing,tiow 
hangs the fate of the world,” she said in a curiously inténs€ voice: 
“I change the shape of the world every moment by thinking. You 
think that strange? Yes? That is because you do not yet understand. 
But you will. Every act, every thought brings a change. Every 
change is one for good or evil. The whole universe advances towards 
God or recedes from His Throne according to the thoughts and acts 
of the living.” 
` She paused and watched the effect of her words on me. Then she 
added: “Every acorn that roots would be the-perfect tree, could be 
the perfect tree. For in the seed, the acorn, lies the seed of the 
acorn’s perfection.” . She. paused and watched me closely again, then 
added: “The soul must perfect itself in the flesh and despite the 
flesh, until the final death, which is perfection, and new life.” She 
gazed about with a vague expression on her poor, thin face, then 
she asked, humbly, as a child: “Would God, do you think, give of 
the vast gift of life only a little lending? No, no. The gift is 
infinite, lives and lives and lives. You will understand in time, for 
I shall teach you. Some receive this, some do not receive this. Each 
thought, each motion of your mind, of your heart, uplifts or casts 
down, and at the end the reckoning known as death delivers you 
to the new life.” 

Then, as though making a great effort of the will to collect her 
thoughts, she added: “In my father’s house are many mansions, and 
were it not so I should have told ye.” 


€ 
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Then, pointing suddenly, “Lift up that paek child,” she šaid, 
“and by so doing change a little the:shape of the universe.” This 
is the one they call God’s Fool. But not all are gentle with her. 
~ 2nd August 

Today there is a strange mist ovér the land, and the foothills are 
floating in the air. When the sun comes over the Sierras the air 
may clear. I think I never knew so absolute a stillness. It is as 
though Nature listens for some vast event—as when the-stars moved 
from their courses to ‘lead the Magi to' Bethlehem and the sacred 
manger... 

But Prime is at hand and I must write no more. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
\ I t $ 

The Earth has faulty bearings; for the Poles are not steadfast, but 
describe small circles that set up in the earth’s crust a tidal move- 
mept, a serpentine creeping over hills and valleys, and the invisible 
beds of all the oceans. The Earth'rotates upon its axis, but that 
axis is not fixed. When the Earth’s crust yields under this pressure 
lof subterranean thrust and displacement, it does so according to the 
logic of its strength. A fault line will appear where the crust is 
weak, a fracture ‘measuring hundreds of miles, maybe, in length . . 

From Eureka, in, north-west California, the San Andreas Fault, 
or rift, stretches south-eastwards along the coast. It passes beneath 
San Francisco to the Imperial Valley, and beyond the border, into 
‘Mexico, It is along this line that the violence of the strains and 
stresses of the Earth is first felt. ‘It is as though a giant, deep in the 
Underworld, took the edges of two rocky cliffs and wrenched them 
asunder. It is as though: deep in the darkness of the Earth there 
exists a realm violent and terrible. 
I . u / 

Shortly after sunrise on the second of August, 1856, while a strange 
milky mist obscured the contours of the foothills, and a curious 
silence lay upon the land, the Andreas Rift was torn wide. 

The wind moved suddenly, as though in combat with the”heaving 
Earth. The air was filled with sound, and from the silent city, 
beside the pellucid Bay, the first red flames shot up into the morning 
air. The water rose and lashed at the land, ships keeled over, « 
foundered, houses slid to the ground, church towers applet A 
smoke: pall rose into the air, a shroud for a dead city. 


` 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
I 

In the chapel of the convent of Santa Catarina, Prime had just 
ended. The familiar concluding words made their little pattern of 
sound-and died away, and there ensued that customary moment of 
silence before the community: dispersed, each nun to her alloted ' 
task. But today this tribute of the silent moment, this gesture of - 
a lingering devotion, contributed by piety or habit, seemed to have 
lost its spiritual character. There was upon the pale faces beneath 
the white coifs the intense expression of those who feel the presence 
of some unseen danger, and strain the faculties to identify the 
source. 

It was shortly after seven o ‘clock. Outside, where the foothills of 
the Sierras rose to the pale blue eastern sky, the sun, a ball of fire, 
hung suspended, bathing in a baleful light the old Spanish mission 
house, with its green tiled roof, pink washed walls, scallop of 
colonnade, and high, square bell-tower. A curious stillness had 
arrested all movement of the air. It was as though Nature waited 
upon some vast event. 

It was at this moment that the Reverend Mother's hallucination 
manifested itself again. She had always known, evén -on those 
occasions, perhaps too numerous, when she abandoned herself to it, 
that a demoniac face, carved by some unknown Spanish craftsman, 
and set in the fabric of a holy place, had neither the power of 
movement, consciousness nor volition. Yet she had repeatedly ob- 
served a movement of those stone features, had felt the communica- 
tion of a consciousness, the impact of a will. That the phenomenon 
involved the two ingredients of optical illusion and a troubled con- 
science, and had, consequently, no objective reality, was accepted 
by the reasoning head, but rejected by the troubled heart. Yet it is 
one thing to reason; another to receive the reasoning; and so on one 
‘level the Reverend .Mother, with the grey eyes and curiously full- 
_lipped mouth, believed firmly that the stone demon was privy to 
‘her transgression, while, on another, she as firmly rejected the idea 

as contrary to good sense, and to the teaching of Mother Church. 

And now, while the white-coifed heads of the community moved 
in unison, like pale flowers stirred by a breeze, the demon face at 
the capital of the pillar smiled an evil smile, and the demon head 
moved, even as she watched. It moved quite distinctly. . There 
could be no question of hallucination; for the head twisted round ; 
with a short, erratic movement until the face was looking directly 
down upon her. Then, like a prisoner escaping from his cell, the 
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head detached itself ‘from the fabric, and, parting from the wall, 
came -through the air towards her. - Immobilised by shock, the 
Reverend Mother followed the flight of the demon head. This, 
she told herself, was a judgment upon her. 

The earth rocked. . The bell in the bell-tower began to toll. 


u 

It was a week later that the Reverend Mother sat with Kathleen 
in one of the huts that had survived the earthquake. It was a small, 
bare room, furnished with a rough wooden table and two chairs 
of pine wood. The Reverend Mother was speaking in a low, even 
voice. Kathleen, the humble Novice, listened in silence, seldom 
raising her eyes to look at the speaker. “When I inflict pain on my 
body,” she said slowly, as one who makes a confession, “it is to 
rebuke my soul, for my body is the only way to it, and so must 
suffer.” 

\ The voices of thé nuns, busy amid the chaos of their ruined Con- 
yent, came through the window. 

““In this way,” she went on, “I have struggled to manage myself, 
as one struggles to manage a child, with promises and threats and 
punishments, and the making of bargains. I have often said things 
like this to myself: ‘Well, you have uttered no uncharitable word 
this day, nor thought an unkindly thought, so you may give yourself 
a respite for a like period.’ “And so, little by little, my whole way 
of life became one of bargains, each spiritually more humiliating 
than the last. Then, after a time, I think my way of reasoning 
changed, but so imperceptibly that I was not conscious of the pro- 
cess. I would say to myself: 

‘After all, why shouig you suffer today? Promise to fast, and you 
need not.’ 

She was weeping now. 

“And I have tried to understand why no good has come out of 
all that I have suffered, but only misery. And now I know. It could 
not be otherwise because of the way I began. I thought I could pay 
in torment for the gratification of this, the first thing for which I 
have ever had a passionate desire.” She hesitated and then added 
in a low voice: “I knew that this was the face of the man I could 
have loved; the man who might have loved me. So I began to tell 
those who.asked that it was a portrait of St. Antony of Padua, a 
‘saint very dear to me because of his womanly love. And I thought, 
deceiving myself, “There can be no‘sin in loving a saint.’ And I 
began to believe it all myself, and in the end I forgot that it was 
all untrue, that desire had tricked me. And now there are always 
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doubts that are worse torment in my soul than all the sores on my 
body.” 

Her distressful passion had suffused the face of the Mother 
Superior with the dark Aztec blood, so that she' seemed like a figure 
from another time. 

“Where is right, and where is wrong?” she demanded of Kathleen. 
“To what purpose have I forgone human love? Why, when the 
Mother of God Herself knew the joy of the leaping Heber babe, 
had my poor womb to remain barren?” ° 

And she wept. -a 

; m 

Kathleen gazed at the Reverend Mother, but she could think of 
nothing that she could say. The Sisters were housed in the out- 
buildings of their ruined convent, low wooden structures these were, 
that, being low, light and strong, had withstood the heaving of the 
great earthquake. 

She thought: “So this poor creature has had to bare her soul to” 
me, to me, the humblest member of her community, because by 
' chance I know the truth. How astonishing! How pitiablel” To 
inflict self-mortification, to wear a penitential instrament—yes, that 
one could understand. But to make a daily bargain with God, wear- 
ing the torturing shirt when temptation led to the unsanctified con- 
templation of the portrait of the saint: restoring it to he reliquary 
beneath the altar on those days when temptation was overcome; 
that was beyond the sympathetic understanding of the inexperienced 
girl. 
The Reverend Mother rose, and Kathleen turned: in silence 
towards the door. “AJl that has passed between. us,” she said, “every- 
thing, you understand? is sacred and secret.” Kathleen inclined her 
head and went quietly from the little room. 


rv 

When the earthquake had subsided and the final tremors were 
passed, the Reverend Mother directed the Sisters to search in the 
ruins for those objects most sacred to their Community. “Above 
all,” she had impressed, “‘search well for the hair shirt once worn by 
the saint.” The portrait she had herself saved, clutching it in her 
arms as she made her way out of the collapsing building. But the 
hair shirt, and all the sacred objects of the reliquary, lay buried | 
under ‘the debris of the building.’ Searching with the other Sisters, 
Kathleen had found it. She had never seen a holy relic of the kind, 
and had imagined it quite differently. Therefore, being in donht 
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she did not proclaim her find, but took the soiled object to the 
Reverend Mother, asking: “Is this the holy hair shirt?” The 
Reverend Mother had taken it from her with a cry of joy. But she 
had counselled her to say nothing, and Kathleen had obeyed.. 


Y ` 

Prime had just ended in the roofless chapel, where the Sisters 
occupied the small oasis of order that had’been made by their patient ` 
hands during the previous week amid the debris of the wreckage of 
the convent building. The familiar concluding words had fallen on 
their ears and died away. And the silent moment having passed, 
the Sisters stirred, but turned at the arresting voice of the Reverend 
Mother. She stood facing the congregation, a hand uplifted. Then, 
in a firm clear voice, she said, “I have an. important announcement 
to make. God has‘heard our prayers. During the night His mes- 
senger has ‘restored to us our most important relic.” 

And she held the hair shirt aloft for all to see. 

‘She paused, marking the effect of her words.. Then: “This is a 
miracle,” she said. . . 

Later that day, Kathleen took .the bridle-path that led down to 
ruined SanFrancisco. She walked swiftly, and the expression on her 
face might have been grief, or might have been anger. Presently, 
she saw smoke rising from the embers of fires still unextinguished a 
week after the catastrophe. But, she thought: The city will rise ` 
again from its ashes, like the Pheenix bird from the fire. 

And she considered sorrowfully: because of the corruption of a 
city a good and noble man lies dead. And certain words come to 
her inner ear, remote but clear... . And if we reflect in another 
way we shall see that we may well hope that death is a good. For 
the state of death is one of two things: either the dead man wholly 
ceases to be,. and loses-all sensation; or, according to the common 
belief, it is a change’ and a migration of the soul into another place. 

She then remembered. one day he had takeń a book and read 
aloud. 

And_ continuing on the dunia path to the ruined city, fie 
thought:. Surely, to nothing is use either beginning or end; but 
only change. 

And looking down she saw a sins that floated like a bloom upon 
the milky waters of the Bay. And presently she heard the shouting 
of the sailors on the ship. 
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FROM THE NEW BOOKS : 


‘BIOGRAPHICAL 
THE STUDENT HABIT 


The student habit is a peculiar vice. Time never flies so quickly 

' as when I am absorbed, disentangling my thoughts, and finding the 

right words for them. Only when my brain works automatically 

.do thoughts come in their right order; only then does the librarian 

of my memory deliver the appropriate words. Yet all my mental 

labour is attended by a sense of effort; there is a sense of tension or 
stress whenever I put on my thinking-cap. 


From AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Sir Arthur Keith. 
ni , Watts & Co., ak 


THE REBIRTH OF ‘THE NOVEL 


Dickens’s* influence has. then been’ by no means didglizible in 
Britain; but it is to the European novel in general that we must 
look for the full fertilizing results of his work. In France, and even 
more in Germany, he helped to broaden the sphere of the novel; 
but it was in Russia and Scandinavia that he found his- natural 
kinsmen. For there it was that a number of factors made possible 
the rebirth of the novel as a great tragic medium. Through 
Dostoevsky. and Strindberg, on whom he had -a profound effect at 
key moments of their etyelopmens his influence broadly enters ae 
whole European stream. 


"Here were writers who were able to carry on in terms of the post- 
1860 situation his awareness: of what self-alienation meant, and to 
apply in various ways his method of fantasy-projection and dream- 
process. 


: From CHARLES PISANA >, by Jack re : 
ndrew Daker. 
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A CHINESE POET (aD. 772-846) `. f 
LEANING OVER MY STOOL. . 


” When the body is content it forgets the four limbs; 
When the heart is content it forgets Isn’t and Is. 
When both are content one even forgets content 
Without knowitig who it is that Ones 
My whole frame. is like a dry. log; 

‘Numb_and stark, I feel nothing at all. 

` Mý mind js like the ashes of a sunken ‘fire; 

‘Still andquiet, it has not any thoughts . 

I have almost.finished my thirty-ninth year; > o! 
The winter: is. ‘ending, the day draws to its close. 

The philosopher’s heart at forty no longer was moved; 
And I too am nearing a like state. . l 


From THE LIFE AND TIMES OF POCHU-I, by Arthur Waley. 
ot . Allen & Unwin, 18s. 


ESSAYS i 
OF KARL MARX 


For the last century, but especially in the last fifty years, the world 
seems to have been invaded; harassed, haunted, terrified, by a night- 
mare of furies, something like a mediaeval troop of hellequins or 
harlequins; or a ride of. devils, called the ‘social classes’. The author 
who chiefly inspired them was Karl Marx, on whom the final con- 

‘clusion of accurate criticism: mugt be that, while he was a Jeremiah 
of revolution and a driving force of social movements, he lacked any 
great ‘philosophic or social: talent, which is the talent for truth. He 
put into ‘circulation a series of queer.conceptions, both in philosophy 
and economics, ranging from historic materialism with its ‘ideologies’ 
in the former to the theory of surplus value in the latter. No doubt 
the word ‘classes’ was in use before his day, though only as an em- 
pirical context, and no‘doubtit wag used both as a battle cry and a 
term POE abuse, with aaa ca aa hopes-and: illusions.. - 


Z = Erom:MY- PHILOSOPHY, by Benedetto Croce. - 
ae Allen & Unwin, 15s. - 
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Many men have screwed themselves up to confessing humbly that _ 
they were wicked or did mean things; but then, as in Rouseau’s case, 
pride usually peeps out in an assertion that other men conceal what 
they confess. They turn out after all to be proud when they com- 
pare themselves with others. Many have written themselves down as 
rascals, or as asses of the gay and freely kicking kind; but very few 
men have carefully depicted themselves, full length, as dull. Such 
an achievement is beyond the reach of ' humility.” It can only be 
accomplished by one who, like Herbert Spencer, is self-satisfied and 
only interested in facts. 


From PORTRAITS, by Desmond MacCarthy. 
Macgibbon & Kee, 10s. 6d. 


OF HAMLET 


Shakespeare’s picture of the varieties of human experience was of 
course conditioned by the contemporary world picture. And I doubt 
if in any other play of Shakespeare there is so strong an“impression 
of the total range of creation from the angels to.the beasts. Maybe 
in the Tempest the lower stretches of the chains of being and the 
doubtful stretches between man and angel are more fully presented, 
but the angels and man’s variety in his own great stretch of the 
chain are presented there with less emphasis. This way of looking 
at creation is powerfully traditional and Christian; and in Hamlet 
if anywhere in Shakespeare we notice the genealogy from the Miracle 
Plays with their setting of Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell, as for in- 
stance in the hero’s description of himself as a fellow oes 
between heaven and earth’. 


us rom | SHAKESPEARE'S PROBLEM PLAYS, by E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d, 
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OF BITTER TRUTH 


Again, it seems the Church has not faced the fact that it can be 
more blasphemous, to remain together than to separate when the 
bonds of matrimony have become. bonds in the worst sense; it seems 
not to have faced the brutal fact that there are conditions existing 
within marriage so degrading that for the sake of the dignity and 
value of the human person the relationship should be severed. 
These are “ugly” facts most people prefer to gloss over. And so long 
as they are not faced, so long as the hundred and one social evils 
are evaded by the majority, there can be no hope of alleviation and 
cure. The minority who see clearly, and proclaim what they see, 
are inevitably unpopular. In Browning’s words, “Does Truth sound 
bitter?” The answer is yes, always. Those who proclaim the truth 
are hated and rejected and crucified, as Jesus of Nazareth was, he 
who was born “to bear witness to the truth”. 


From WORLD INVISIBLE, by Dall Jenmare. 
k Williams & Norgate, 8s. 6d. 
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OF DIARIES AND DIARISTS 


Most of the great diarists, with the signal exception of Pepys, 
remained diarists throughout life. The longest diaries approximate 
to the Psalmist’s three score years and ten. Of celebrated ones, 
Queen Victoria's is perhaps the longest—68 years— and the most 
dull. But length of years is no indication of copiousness.. Pepys 
nine years make a greater volume of writing than Evelyn’s sixty-six: 
on account of his regularity more than the length of his entries. ‘The 
three thousand printed pages of full text are eloquent of ‘his-faith- © 
fulness. Except for one fortnight-in 1688, he never missed a day. 
In voluminousness he is surpassed perhaps. only by John Perceval, 
ist Earl of Egmont, single entries in whose diary sometimes run ‘to 
three or four thousand words. This is the more aemnasbabled in ert 
unlike Pepys, he wrote in longhand, 


From SELF HARVEST; by P. A: Spaldin: 
. inaspendent Press, A 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
OF JOURNALISM 


-It might appear that’ daily cuisine would be a better means 

than teaching of increasing the fertility of thought. Experience, 
however, seems to contradict this; very few, men who have, for any 
considerable part of their lives, been writers, as distinguished from - 
occasional reviewers or contributors, on a daily newspaper, have pro- 
duced important original work, and those few have generally been 
men who were fully aware of the intellectual dangers of thejr pro- 
fession, and who took careful précautions, eg., by giving certain 
hours of each day to more continuous work, against those dangers. . 
A ‘man who has to write the last sentences of an article in the in- 
tervals of correcting a proof of the opening sentences cannot train 
himself patiently to expect that shy feeling of Intimation and 
develop it into a new thought. Pare 
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THE' ART OF THOUGHT, by Graham Wallas. 
Thinkers Library, Watts, 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 
THE FUTURE OF THE ATOM ~ 


Destruction is always easier than construction, Pte never more so 
than‘in the’ new. field that has been opened up. It is universally 
agreed that, unless positively: preventéd, the new destructive’ weapon 
may destroy anything that may be called ‘civilization, and again 
reduce human life on this planet, if it survives at all, to a primitive 
type of economy, maintained by scattered groups or individual 
families living directly by cultivation of the soil. But it is not yet 
certain that. the present knowledge does not allow the existing. type. 
of civilization, that science has substituted for the primitive, to be 
carried on any easier or better, let alone to progress faster in its 
present direction. For it his not yet advanced beyond the purely 
scientific stage far enough to warrant any forecaste of its techno- 
logical possibilities, and, indeed, may never advance, even as pure 
science, to the point where they become possibilities. . 


„THE STORY ÒF ATOMIC ENERGY, by Frederick Soddy» 
: New Atlantic Publications, 21s. 
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THREE GENERATIONS 
: , Reviewed by HENRY DE VILLOSE 


TEEME AND VARIATIONS by Arpous HuxLeY 
Chatto & Windus, 1 128. 6d. 


PORTRAITS by Desmonp MacCartny. MacGibbon & Kee, 108. 6d. 
A TREE OF NIGHT by Truman CAPOTE Heinemann, 8s. 6d. 
STAFFORD CRIPPS by Eric Estorick - Heinemann, ‘igs. 


Aldous Huxley’s reputation i in England has been in decline for 
the past decade—so much so that it is not now fashionable to show. 
hirh respect. The wittiest novelist of the twenties is read with im- 
patierice-or a yawn; the polymath is rebuked for bumptiousness, 
the best-selling all-rounder must now rely for his major impact on 
stage and screen adaptations of his earlier works. 

' Now it is true that Time Must Have a Stop suggested that the rich 
vein whence Come Yellow, Antic Hay and Point Counter Point 
were quarried had been worked out: the wit had become tired, the 
morality dogmatic, the characterization tendentious. True, Ape 
and Essence was a regrettable addition to the class of novels which 
seek to warn us off folly and cruelty by debauching and sickening 
the imagination—a sort of misconceived spiritual homeopathy. True 
also, Huxley's deracination has seemed to devocalize and deper- 
sonalize him, so that his Olympianism arouses, not that humble 
respect we accord one who, like Schweitzer, towers above a place and 
people he was espoused, but such feelings of mistrust and separate- 
ness as a dirty private feels for a remote. G.H.Q, Nevertheless, it - 
remains the fact that Huxley is one of the major writers of his period, 
and if he is, 'as it seems, in partial eclipse, the cause is as much in 
a reading public which has been, for instance, too preoccupied to 
give due weight to Grey Eminence—perhaps Huxley's. most sub- 
| stantial work—as in himself. 

The publication of Themes and Variations is timely in ‘that it 
affords occasion to get once again the true measure of Huxley's 
stature. The Variations in this volume, short essays on and about 
the Baroque, El Greco, Goya and Piranesi send us straight ‘to the 
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heart of the matter, Huxley’s ‘catholicity. Endowed in the highest 
degree with the faculties of assimilation añd analysis, he has never 
closed his mind to any intellectual or imaginative.stimulus. To him, 
a painting is nevér merely a painting, or political situation merely 
a political situation; each is part of a complex including the other 
and much besides. He tumbles and bubbles with ideas and insights 
and associations: touch his pen of and it will run on with a self- 
sufficient exuberance and vitality. Consider for instance, “Varia- 
tion on The Prisons”, in which Huxley contrives to combine some 
illuminating pages on Piranesi’s “Prison”. etchings with an analysis 
of that acedia or spiritual confusion which creates the metaphorical 
prisons of a Baudelaire or Kafka, taking as starting-point Bentham’s 
design for a perfectly efficient prison, and throwing off ‘en route 
appreciations of the Bibbieras and Salvator Rosa, a note on abstract 
art and the representation of machines. 

The “Variations” show that intellectual élan which a 
Huxley’s short pieces their own justification. In a longer work, 
-manysidedness must lead to dissipation if the writer cannot impose 
a unity. His gifts falling short of genius for lack of concentration, 
Huxley’s besetting problem has always been to make the poet lie 
down with the analyst, the satirist come to terms with the preacher, 
the critic exclude the pamphleteer. The success of the essay on the 
nineteenth century French philosopher, Maine de Biran, which 
takes up more than half the book, suggests, like Grey Eminence, 
that the biographical dere may be the best solvent of Huxley's 
diversities. 

Biran kept a “Journal Intime”, thanks to which “we know Biran 
as we know no other of the great metaphysicians of the past. We 
know how he felt from day to day and what he thought about his 
feelings; we know how his bodily states affected his mind, and his 
mental states, his body; we know how he reacted to nature, to works 
of art, to persons of various temperaments, abilities and social con- 
ditions; we know what he wished and willed, and -what.he: actually 
accomplished; we know what he thought and we know the psycho- 
logical and even the physiological context of his thinking, what and 
how he actually was while playing the part of a philosopher.” 

Huxley has, then, the material for a study of Biran as an individual 
and ag a philosopher. In fact, that study is secondary in the essay: 
Biran is not so much the subject as the discipline Huxley.has chosen 
for the co-ordination: of a number of general conceptions which 
concern him at the present time. `, a 

Thus, he will note that Biran was a member of the Commission. 
of Five which, towards the close of the Napoleonic epoch, drew. up 
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a resolution demanding a greater measure of freedom for the French 
people, and that Napoleon’s response was violence—violence of 
words, but not in deeds. Under Hitler, Huxley comments, Biran 
“would have died in a concentration camp; under Stalin he would 
have edifyingly confessed his sins before a People’s Court and then 
have disappeared without leaving a trace, even in history”. The 
question has now been posed, why was the world of Napoleon trans- 
formed in four or five generations into that of Hitler or Stalin? The 
answer is traced, in a brilliant passage of exposition and argument, 
to the Industrial Revolution and its worship of efficiency (“In more 
than moderate doses efficiency is incompatible with humanity”); to 
the rise of the State as God-Surrogate; and to “faith in inevitable 
progress and the redemptive power of history to save humanity in 
some more or less distant future”. 

The method enables Huxley to be both discursive and controlled, 
rangy and compact, and so to exhibit in full the breadth and scope 
of his understanding and learning. The book closes with an im- 
pressive example of Huxley’s power when that sense of urgency 
which impelled him to write a regrettable novel concentrates his 
powers on to a simple theme. 

In The Double Crisis he is concerned to relate the political and 
economic crisis of the day to the underlying crisis in population 
and resources. The underlying crisis is this: “Our planet supports 
a little less than two and a quarter (American) billions of human 
beings, and the area of food-producing land is in the neighbour- 
hood of four billion acres. It has been calculated that two and a 
half acres of land are needed to provide a human being with a diet 
which nutritionists would regard as adequate... . To guarantee 
an adequate diet for all of the world’s two and a quarter billions 
of men, women and children, the present food supply would have 
to be doubled.” But world population is rising at the rate of about 
twenty million a year, while erosion steadily reduces the earth’s 
fertility. Poverty exists in the midst, not of plenty, but of growing 
poverty. 

The increase in population is not uniform throughout the world. 
In fact, there is likely to be a decline during the present century 
in the populations of Northern America and Western Europe, a 
decline which will be most rapid among the gifted. “Sir Cyril Burt 
foresees that by the end of the present century there will be, in 
Great Britain, half as many children of scholarship ability as there 
are at present, and twice as many defectives; while the average 
intelligence of the population as a whole will have declined by five 
and one-quarter points.” A qualitative deterioration in the West 
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will thus match an increasingly desperate pressure of numbers on 
resources in the rest of the planet. 

After examining some of the political implications of this situa- 
tion, Huxley outlines his proposals for action—a world population 
policy combined with a programme of soil repair, improved farm- 
ing, and research for fresh resources. 

It may be that he is open to attack on some of his facts and 
assumptions; but the broad outline is irrefutable. And it is pre- 
sented so soberly, so lucidly, with such calm mastery of the overall 
position, that no reader of the essay can remain indifferent, no think- 
ing person dismiss from his mind the need for constructive action 
at once. It is to be hoped that the book reaches many thousands 
for the sake of this essay alone. Widely read and digested, it could 
achieve more than any conference of politicians. 


" Behind Huxley one feels always the pressure of troubled years, 
the struggle for coherence by a generation born to anarchy. Behind 
Desmond MacCarthy lie the uninterrupted centuries of tradition 
and culture. There is, as ever, an attraction for the new generation 
of readers in its grandparents, to balance its hardness towards the 
middle-aged. In a climate for the time unfavourable to Huxley, 
the trade winds should stand fair for MacCarthy, and it was a happy 
thought to reprint his Portraits, an anthology of thirty-four studies, 
ranging from Asquith, through Clough and Goethe, Horace and 
George Moore, Ruskin and Trollope, to Izaak Walton. They are 
the harvest of an urbane, mature, modest and receptive intellect, 
the work of a man whose critical faculties are ever tempered by 
tolerance, humility, understanding and courtesy. The unobtrusive 
translations of quotations in foreign languages tell us something 
about the writer. 

In a cramped world of two and a quarter billion (American) 
people, it is increasingly rare and attractive to find a man who 
approaches a single human being as would a connoisseur some pre- 
cious objet d'ari. Himself now an elder statesman of the world 
. of letters, Mr. MacCarthy is especially happy in his treatment of 
Asquith, with whom he was for many. years acquainted, of Balfour 
and of Gladstone. ‘The portrait of Asquith is a model exercise in 
the genre, intimate and self-effacing, compact of observation and 
understanding. What phrase could better indicate the quality of 
Asquith’s mind than MacCarthy’s “He drove a Roman road through 
every subject”? 

His natural reverence for distinction extends equally to the writer, 
and there are valuable notes on Meredith and James—James, whose 
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men and women, “the stupid as well as the intelligent, show far 
subtler powers of perception than such men and women actually 
have. It was only by exaggerating, consciously or unconsciously, 
that quality in them, that James could create a world.that satisfied 
his imagination. . . . Whether his characters are children of leisure 
and pleasure, jaded journalists, apathetic disreputables, hard-work- 
ing or. dilatory artists, they are all incorrigibly pre-occupied with 
human nature; with watching their own emotions, and the complex 
shifting relations and intimate dramas around them. There is a 
kind of collected self-consciousness and clairvoyance about them all. 
They watch, they feel, they compare notes. ‘There is hardly a minor 
character in his later books, not a butler or a telegraph clerk, who, 
if he opens his lips twice, does not promptly show the makings of 
a gossip of genius.” 

Half a guinea is a moderate fee for admission to the gallery and 
the investment is recommended. It would be even better value if 
the publishers could provide in a subsequent edition a rudimentary’ 
‘catalogue which would at least enable us to date the portraits. 


The power to create his own world is a criterion Mr. MacCarthy 
frequently applies to the imaginative writer. “The implications of 
that useful phrase are that the writer’s imagination has left so vivid 
an impress on all he describes, that his reader finds it easy to adopt 
temporarily the same way of feeling and judging, and is aware 
of an inner emotional consistency, not necessarily logical, in the 
author’s whole response to experience.” A further implication of 
the phrase is that the reader will be liable forever after to find 
himself, when undergoing some experience or witnessing some in- 
cident peculiarly cognate to such.a writer’s world, somewhat dis- 
concertingly shifted from real life into that writer’s pages. 

The first novel of the young American author, Truman Capote, 
Other Voices, Other Rooms, a strangely vivid and haunting explora- 
tion through a child’s eyes of a world of decay and perversion and 
sickness, seemed to me to satisfy Mr. MacCarthy’s test, and I was 
glad to find confirmation in Christopher Isherwood’s The Condor 
and the Cows. Isherwood describes an incident in a Venezuelan 
harbour café. A child of about four years old came in with her 
parents. “The parents were dressed quietly and poorly, but the little 
girl was decked out in the strangest, most bizaare finery. With her 
,frilled skirts, her necklace, her ear-rings, her powdered cheeks and 
her painted lips, she looked more like a grown-up midget. She was 
‚quite startlingly cross-eyed. À ; 
| “The sailors were playing the juke-box, and at once she. began to 
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dance, posing and pirouetting around the room.’ These were no 
mere childish antics. . . . Obviously she had been taught, she had 
practised—and apparently she had been brought here to go through 
her act. But why? There were barely a dozen people in the café, ; 
not nearly enough to form a worthwhile audience. ‘There was no' 
hint of a desire to collect money. The father and mother glanced 
at us from time to time, but only as if to appeal to us to share in 
their admiration, which was simple, unconditional and touching. 

“Now and then, the little girl paused to demand beer, which her 
parents were drinking. They allowed her several sips and then 
tried to refuse, but she screamed so savagely that they had to yield. 
Wildly excited, she had passed altogether beyond their control. 
She hopped, she twirled, she waved her arms, she collided with 
tables and chairs. The Bacchanal might well have lasted for hours 
—perhaps it did. For now another little girl appeared; she was a 
hunchback. Immediately the two of them started dancing together. / 
‘Let’s go,’ I said hastily. . ‘This is turning into a story b 
Truman Capote.’” 

My own experience has been too remote from Mr. Capote’s world 
for me to experience such a translation into his pages, and I am ` 
inclined to hope it will remain so. For, as Isherwood’s passage | 
suggests, it is rather a disquieting world. Capote’s imagination 
responds to the bizarre, the inexplicable, to moods and episodes 
where reality is in dissolution. Seeking to point no moral, uttering 
no judgment, he combines an intensely personal vision with a 
classic abstraction of the ego. The most characteristic of the short 
stories now collected under the title A Tree of Night—that is the. 
title story, Master Misery and Children on their Birthdays—have 
an inevitability which seems to make them independent of author- 
ship: self-sufficient, sui generis, they lie on the printed page like 
dreams awaiting a dreamer. Of the others, Miriam, a convention. 
essay in ghost children, is interesting as the only failure, and M 
Side of the Matter—a brilliantly sustained first person recital of 
juvenile irresponsibility and self-righteousness—as a revelation o 
an unexpected robust humour. 

Mr. Capote has, at twenty-four, established himself. We must no 
await the next product of his sensuous, sensitive and—with al 
respect—slightly morbid individuality with an eagerness befittin 
the great promise he has held forth. 


l 
















Eric Estorick’s life of Cripps is too long. There is too mu 
itinerary mongering—“On April 12th, 1940, Stafford and Geoffr 
watched the skyline of New York fade into the distance from’ th 
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deck of the Italian ship Rex, a 54,000-ton vessel.” Does it matter 
whether they watched frdm the deck, through the port-hole, or not 
at all? There is a glut of trite comment—“What a meeting was 
this! The little elderly dark man living a life as simple as that of 
any peasant on his patch of land and yet a man to whom millions 
looked with adoration and faith. He sat with crossed legs upon 
his mattress bed.” Does Gandhi need this build-up? There is too 
much explanation of the widely-known—“English barristers do not 
take instructions from clients, but only through the medium of 
a solicitor, the two branches of the legal profession being quite 
separate.” ‘This is perhaps inevitable in a book about an English- 
man written with an eye on the American public. 

It is an interesting, and perhaps valuable, book none the less, well 
documented, clearly presented, and so openly partisan that it is no 
more misleading than a compass with a known error. 

In the first place, it achieves its purpose of presenting Cripps in 
the round, following him from the death of his mother when he 
Was four, through Winchester and London, the war and the Bar, 
immersion into politics and the split with Labour, the second World 
War and the phoney peace, to mid-1949. The picture that emerges 
is substantially that which Cripps has impressed on the public mind 
during the past decade—immense intellectual ability and vigour, 
a profoundly moral attitude to life, an ice-cool self-confidence. For 
all Estorick’s invocation of Cripps’ life at home in the Cotswolds, 
with its gaiety and peace and contentment, it remains a slightly 
alarming picture. One finds onself perversely wishing Cripps had 
some vices of the earth and flesh: but he has always been wholly 
virtuous, or, if he has occasionally erred, his only errors have been 
intellectual—arrogance or over-confidence. We know he is lovable 
as well as virtuous and brilliant, because everybody who knows him 
says so; but we still feel about him the spirit of “Measure for 
Measure”. 

Secondly, Stafford Cripps offers a rapid run-through the recent 
history of the Labour Party, which Cripps joined in 1929. He was 
then in his forty-first year, and near the height of his powers. It 
was inevitable that his combination of brilliance and conviction 
should both bring him to the fore and set him at loggerheads with 
a Party which was not in fact a Party at all, but a loose Coalition. 
Labour seems to have hung together thanks to the administrative 
astuteness of its Morrisons, a growing need of solidarity after the 
MacDonald walk-out, and Attlee’s creation of a tradition of loyalty. 
In its present composition, Cripps is, with Attlee, the pre-eminent 
example of that essentially British phenomenon, the Christian 
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Socialist. In France, unity among left-wing parties: lies in anti- 
clericalism; the Gatholic institutions did not permit a polictical 
development that the Protestant religion of the individual con- 
science has fostered. For those who wish during the present Parlia- 
mentary deadlock to re-assess Cripps and the contribution he and 
his Party can make to the country at this stage, Stafford Cripps is 
worth-while reading. 


THE FACE AND MIND OF IRELAND by ARLAND USSHER 
Victor Gollanz, gs. 6d. 
"Reviewed by MARTEN CUMBERLAND 


This is a fine book written by an Irish philosopher whose sense of 
values has a rich quality that is to-day at once rare and desperately, 
needed. Mr. Ussher is a patriot'- who does not flatter; a social 
observer who stands above facile ‘ideologies’ and political over- 
simplification; an historian aware that’ neither pistor, rior economics 
can ever be a science. 

To put this another way, the author is uncommonly well equipped 
for his job. No more than any other scholar can he escape personal 
bias. And occasionally, like Barbey D’Aurévilly, he may “place his 
prejudices above his convictions”: But the prejudices are there, 
clearly to be seen, to be enjoyed or execrated: there is offered none 
of those documentary ‘proofs’ so beloved of the sciolist in our midst. 

The Irishman is seen, as all peoples are seen when lovingly and 
truly observed, as a mass of contradictions. He is a pagan and a 
Jansenist; he is a tough cynic and a boisterous romantic; he trea- 
sures more than most nationals the things that have passed, and 
he welcomes modernity and progressive invention (such as Wireless) 
and goes.to America to make history. : 

This romance of the Irishman goes into current politics and 
historical memory, and into the tented field of war rather than the 
lists of love. Probably no poet of any-other land would have 
written that old poem, O Woman Shapely As A Swan. Padraic 
Colum, who so beautifully adapted it, has said: “Love as the Eng- 
lish and Continental writers think of it, has little place in the life 
of the Irish country people. Amongst’ the peasantry love-making 
is more often a subject for satire than for romance, and our cousins 
the Gaels of Scotland, say of us, ‘As loveless as an Irishman’.” 
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Mr. Ussher, a Gaelic scholar, tells us that ‘the vocabulary of 
` passion is often infantile and uncouth’. Incidentally, he considers 
the English language a dull and harsh medium. Yet surely ‘sweet- 
heart’ is beautiful, and ‘I love you’ preferable to, let us say, Te 
quiero? 

The author points out that the average marrying age in Ireland 
for both sexes is ‘something over thirty’. In our modern film- 
ridden world Ireland is perhaps the last refuge for chastity and 
purity, both very real and genuine. Also premature white hair is 
remarkably common, which may have sexual implications, or merely 
be due to a restrained use of beauty-parlours. 

In any case, where love is concerned, Irish life appears to be 
perfectly straightforward. Contradictions reappear in the world of , 
zsthetic taste and especially where this informs ethics and religion. 
Thus a deep love of Letters does not prevent a puerile censorship 
of the noblest authors. ‘A passion for the Theatre accompanies the 
anomaly that an Irish priest may, and will, enter a cinema, whilst 
he must not be present at public performance of great drama. As 
Mr. Ussher says: “Righteousness without culture has a tendency to 
turn rancid.” 

Altogether, here is a courageous book that might carry for pub 
title “The Importance of Being Frank’. 


GOETHE: TAVAI (Part I), a new translation by Pruuir WAYNE. 
Penguin Books, 18. 6d. 
Reviewed by PAUL SELVER 


In his introduction Mr. Wayne says: “Idolatry is a disservice to 
any writer, especially when the incense-burners, as in Goethe’s case, 
have familiar access to his personal affairs.” I entirely agree, but I 
am bound to add that Mr. Wayne himself is not quite guiltless in 
this respect. Thus, he remarks that Goethe had “the finest com- 
mand of lyrical expression that Germany has known”. ‘This is 
surely an over-statement. Again, he observes, in reference to Goethe, 

at his “early encounter with the romance of sex had brought him 

ace to face with the far-reaching ethical responsibilities of love”. 
his strikes me as being remarkably pompous and, I suspect, not 
Itogether true. 

Still, it is perhaps hardly surprising that anyone who has under- 

ken the task, or rather the feat, of translating Goethe’s Faust, will 
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tend to rate Goethe higher, both as man and poet, than he deserves. 
And here an important question of principle arises. Mr. Wayne 
has had many predecessors—close on forty, I believe—and so it is 
not unfair to ask if his translation was really necessary. Some will 
answer that great works of literature, such as Homer, Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Shakespeare's plays, and so on, can never be finally trans- 
lated, and that therefore every new version of them which reveals 
fresh aspects of their supreme qualities should be welcomed. I can- 
not pretend that I fully share this view. To my mind it seems a 
mistake to lavish artistry and linguistic skill on masterpieces already 
translated many times over, when quite a number remain inaccess- 
ible to the English reader. This, however, is by the way. ‘The 
relevant issue here is to assess the merits of Mr. Wayne’s translation, 
and I gladly place on record that it is a considerable achievement. 
Mr. Wayne holds his own with the earlier translators, or, at least, 
with the half-dozen of them whose versions were on my shelves. 
Criticism, especially of the fussy kind, could find fault. I myself 
did not always approve of metrical divergencies from the original, 
changes in rhyme-sequences, this phrase or that interpretation. But, 
on the whole, Mr. Wayne maintains a high standard. Let me demon- 
strate this by a brief though inadequate comparison. Mr. Wayne 
renders a famous passage from the Walpurgis Night scene thus: 


“Now we wend our way it seems, 
Into witchery and dreams, 
Prove your worth, good flickering guide, 
Swiftly bringing us to glide 
Through the vast and mournful spaces, 
See, the pillared forest races 
‘Tree on tree in vision reeling, 
Cliffs that curtsey in their wheeling, 
Snouted rocks in gulches roaring, 
Hear their snarling and their snoring! 


Uhoo! Shuhoo! floating over 
Come the cries of owl and plover, 
With the jay: they all are waking. 
What are those, in thickets crawling? 
Salamanders, belly-sprawling? 

And the roots like wondrous snakes 
Rise from rock and sandy soil, 
Rise to fright us in the brakes, 
Quick to catch us in a coil... .” 
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And here is an older version: ; 

“The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false are past. 
Lead us on, thou wandering Gleam! 
Lead us onward, far and fast, , 

To the wide, the desert waste! 
But see, how swift advance and shift, 
Trees behind trees, row by row,— 
How, clift by clift, rocks bend and lift 
Their frowning foreheads as we go! 
The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 

` How they snort; and how cee blow! 


Tu- ‘whoo! tnavhool near, nearer now 

The sound of song, the rushing throng! 
Are the screech, the lapwing and the j jay, 
All awake as if 'twere day. > 

See, with long legs and belly wide, 

A salamander in the brake! 

Every root is like a snake, 

And along the loose hill-side, 

With strange contortions voice: the night, 
Curls, to seize or to affright. . 


This, I should perhaps mention, is the work of Shelley. 


HEDGES by J. L. Bepparn ~ Faber & Faber, 358. 


The publishers say of this book that it deals with an important 
but neglected subject. This is true. The title, however, even as 
augmented by the lengthy sub-title, does not fully disclose to a 
prospective reader or buyer the scope of Mr, Beddall’s wide-ranging 
treatise, one that deals expertly, and in detail, with every aspect, 
not alone of hedges for all purposes—as screens and wind-breaks, 
for parks and gardens—but with many other, matters also. 

This book is most excellently arranged in three main sections: 
the Farm Hedge, the Garden Hedge, and a general miscellaneous 
section. ‘This last includes much material of practical use. For 
example, a chapter on the law’as it touches hedges, an exhaustive 
botanical section, and sufficient precise, practical information and 
instruction to bring within the reach of any man faced with work 
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arising out of land ownership or management the solution of any 
conceivable problem. 

Nowadays, when there is a vogue for books on how to do this, 
that and the other, there is a’ tendency for publishers to put upon s 
the market books that give little evidence of wide, first-hand know- 
ledge. Mr. Beddall’s book is a complete contrast to that type of 
book. It has a thoroughness and depth uncommon in such books 
today. 

Perhaps a concrete illustration of its value for the practical man 
may be in place here. This book came into my hands at a moment 
when I was concerned with tackling the making of a five-barred gate 
to close a stretch of woodland where I am proposing to plant young 
trees. I had never given much thought to gates, accepting them as 
part of the landscape. After examining a number and making 
sketches, I began to appreciate the logic of their construction. I 
saw that the heel post and top beam, with the supporting diagonal 
bar, formed the skeleton of the gate. I realized that the lighter the 
gate in the direction of the head post, the better. And, having 
satisfied myself that I-had got the right idea, I began to rip some 
well-seasoned. oak for the job. 

It was at this junction that I came upon the section of Mr. 
Beddall’s book dealing with gates. By direct observation: I had 
learnt little; but from his pages I learned every last thing I needed 
to know for the making of a good gate and for the proper hanging 
of it. I am sure that as I apply the learning of this truly remarkable 
author to other aspects of woodland management, I shall find him 
equally encyclopedic in knowledge and lucid in exposition. 

This book is copiously illustrated, and the reader who might be 
put off by the colourless title is soon absorbed in the hundred and 
one fascinating subjects. The publishers make a second claim’ for 
-this book, namely, that it is likely to remain a standard book for 
the farmer and gardener. I would venture to go further than that. 
I would gay that here is the last word on the subject. 


THE KON- TIKI EXPEDITION by THOR HEYERDAHL | 
Allen & Unwin, igs. 6d. 


In the eipiirecnti century, a period of great expansion in the 
realm of discovery, there arose a cult of speculative geographers who 
confined their travels to voyages made within the four walls of their 
` studies... Geography. became a speculative science and argumenta- 
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tion took the place of exploration. Alongside these so-called ‘closet 
philosophers’, to use Vancouver's term of contempt for them, there 
were, of course, the great navigators whose voyages opened up the 
Pacific and whose explorations often effectively upset the untried 
theories of the pedants.. 

Today: men still erect theories, if not about the physical surface 
of the globe, then about the manner in which the peoples of the 
earth first came to be where they are to be found today. How came 
the Red Indians, so called, to occupy the North American Con- 
tinent? Who were‘the ancestors of the Polynesians, separated by 
five thousand miles from the. great land masses of the southern 
hemisphere? > 

Of course, a specialist can have great fun theorising ‘about such 
matters, and, like the closet philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
he can get along ` vay well voyaging between his study and the 
British: Museum;:: 

Among those who Peca on the origin of the Polynesians 
was the young Norwegian; Thor Heyerdahl. Heyerdahl advanced 
the theory, that the Polynesians sprang from a South American race 
stock; that a certain king, Kon-Tiki, ruled as lord of Peru’until he 
suffered defeat, and, in pursuit of the sun god, set sail for an over- 
seas Promised Land. In support of this theory, Heyerdahl produced 
much „plausible argument. But the ‘closet philosophers’ would have 
nothirig of it. They said that the Inca had only Balsa rafts and that 
no'raft could make a five thousand mile ocean voyage. 

~- The story of how Heyerdahl and his five companions built a raft 
of materials identical with those used by the Inca Indians and 
sailed, or, perhaps one’ should’ say drifted, the colossal distance 
that separates the South American seaboard from Tahiti, isthe epic 
subject of this book... ' 

At was a great àdventure. It called for stivailipenee and for courage. 
But, taking all that as read, its success demonstrates the supreme 
value of experiment. ' This fantastic craft, so crazy-looking that it 
seemed doomed, as the experts fimly believed, to disintegrate at the 
first onslaught of the Pacific, sailed and drifted with the great Hum- 
boldt Current upon the course set by its navigators. The craft which, 
according to even practical seamen, could not survive more that a 
few days-in sea water, actually survived four months of buffeting. 
Every prediction, and every expert opinion, was proved wrong when 
put to the test: For example, it was predicted that the Balsa wood, 
because very absorbent, would take in sea water until, waterlogged, 
the raft would sink. But this did not happen. The wood was green, 
and hence had sap-filled-cells that kept the intruding sea water at - 
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bay. Again, it was pointed out that Balsa wood being very soft, the, 
ropes lashing the great logs of the raft together, would be chafed by 
the friction of the heaving logs and eventually severed. And what 
‘happened? The soft Balsa wood accommodated itself to the chafing 
ropes and. these, soon embedded in the soft wood, were protected 
from chafing. 

Of the cold courage, the resource, and, above all, the humour of 
these six Norwegian adventurers there can never be. praise or ad- 
miration enough. It does not matter much’ whether Heyerdahl’s 
theory may now be accepted as correct, or still be deemed not proven. 
The point is that. here is a signal example of the supreme value of 
finding out by doing rather than by reasoning theoretically from 
an armchair. 

The adventure has also another angle of interest. Alongside some 
other notable small-ship ocean voyages, it indicates that modern 
man is turning from the cheap triumphs of the machine jockey to 
the real stuff of adventure. ` 


f 


FARMER'S PROGRESS by GEORGE HENDERSON 
Faber & Faber, 10s, 6d. 


Reviewed by GEORGE GODWIN 


This book’s predecessor, The Farming Ladder, made widely 
known to a large public a vital and vivid personality. ` That book : 
deserved and had a great success. Those who closed Mr. George 
Henderson’s first book with feelings of mingled admiration, grati- 
tude and renewed faith in the English character will be in no wise 
disappointed by this truly remarkable farmer-philosopher’s second 
book. It is intended to guide the young farmer, but its scope is far 
wider than that: Mr. Henderson preaches a gospel that is now out 
of fashion; for he proclaims the virtues of hard work and self- 
reliance, and states in terms that no man may fail to. understand 
what is his opinion of the present drift towards what appears more, 
and more not so much the Security State and the Cotton-wool States: 

Personally, I have always been: prepared to listen carefully to the 
man who speaks from personal experience, even where what he tells 
me runs counter to the ‘theory of scientific fashion. For, to use a 
holy old aphorism, that this author himself might employ, the proof ! 
of the pudding is in the eating. 

Starting with no financial backing and many handicaps,. Mr mr. | 
Henderson -has made a -resounding success of the land wherever he , 
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1as put his two able hands to it. Therefore, be they wise, that great 
irmy of officials who direct (and sometimes misdirect) the farming 
community, would do well to attend to what is here said. For it is 
iot putting it too high to say that if we, in the British Isles, fail 
o receive the lesson implicit in this book, want will be our lot at 
ome date not far distant. When he writes of the politicians and 
hat great army of agricultural advisers, officials and bureaucrats 
hat bas been spawned by recent legislation, Mr. Henderson does 
iot pull his punches. But he never attacks' without good reason, 
nd the result builds up into an indictment that must, sooner or 
ater, be met. 

‘Mr. Henderson writes with the directness of William Cobbett: - 
A whole mass of agricultural legislation could have been avoided 

a simple Act requiring that every prospective tenant or occupier | 
an agricultural holding should bring proof that he had served 
s time, in service or apprenticeship, under an experienced and 
pable farmer. We take it that no man may hold command of a 
sel carrying goods to and from our shores without a master’s 
et, which cannot be acquired in less than twelve years’ service 
sea. Why, then, do we let loose any ex-hairdresser or haberdasher, 
o may have money to burn, on our priceless heritage, the soil?” 
n a true sense, this is a testament in which the reader will find 
bucolic wisdom of the ages illuminated by a far-seeing modern 
d. What manner of society is ours today that this man does 
at this perilous moment in our history direct the agricultural 
icy of the State? 
at a Minister of Agriculture is here! 
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A FARMER SPEAKS ee r 


We are told that a man cannot add a cubit to his height by taking 
i but he can add min to his ins of useful work. 


Rightly or ee I believe that the future of British farming 
lies with the small farm and intensive farming. Britain could be 
self-supporting in food, except for citrus fruits and a few luxuries. 


In Holland, where the average farm is less than -half the size of 
our farming unit, output per acre was more than double that o 
England. : 











_ Nothing is denied to welt dea TET nothing worth-while 
ever attained without it. 


I believe that labour judicially and continually applied becomes 
genius; there is no secret in success but hard work. P 

What a lot of thought and practice is given'to kicking or heading 
a football, to become proficient with a tennis racket, yet equal plë į 
sure can be found in useful and productive work, which is mo 4 
worthy of admiration than the effeorts of those who are simy 
artisans in an unproductive calling. 


Mechanization alone will, lnot solve all our difficulties. 
Wisdom will carry a man Enba in knowledge 


The people of ihe wena ave either t to reduce population, 
increase ee or starve. 


Nowadays, if there is any hard work to be done on many a farı’ 
the younger workers say “Let Grandad do it”, thus admitting thi | 
some frail old man has something which they lack, either in skill c 
application. 


All good works, all the future of mankind, come from faith, a 
nowhere can it be better expressed than in farming. 
From FARMER’S PROGRESS, by George Benders: 
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} well as older ones have been freely raised.” 

: College English. October 1946. 


“The market is flooded with literary reviews, but few can compete 
with this excellent quarterly edited by Seumas O’Sullivan. Here 
are poets who write poetry with a knowledge of form, and essayists 
with something to say, adept i im the art of composition.” 

The Bookshelf. May 1947 
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adon Agent: Messrs. John & Edward Bumpus Ltd. 477 Oxford Street, W.1. 


you have any difficulty in obtaining The Dublin Magazine, please send your 
ler direct to The Manager, The Dublin Magazine, 2 Crow Street, Dublin. 
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Through the microphones of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation come 
‘facta and comments every day You 
may hear an explanation of an mter- 
national incident or a description of 
the way people live in other lands 


You may hear a man who knows all 





about gardening or ships, or about 
something that happened in history S ; 
two hundred years ago but which bears close resemblance | 
to an event of today. ee f 
A writer describing her favourite books may follow ¢ . 
woman telling of her travels or recalling great moments ir- 
political affairs. You may hear them. Equally you may miss” 
them. But the best of the talks are selected for publication, Á 
and therefore for permanence, in the epages of The Listener. . 
To -be well informed, to know what the experts gay, to 
have good reading, you would do well to take The Listener 


Ask yournewsagent to reserve your copy each week. 
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